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JUANITA. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Wuart shall I bring thee, 
Sweet poet’s child, 
Juanita, Juanita, 
Hair, wavy and flaxen, 
Hands taper and waxen, 
Half city, half wild? 
Gift precious and rare, 
Or only a prayer? 


What shal I sing thee, 
Sweet poet’s child, 
Juanita, Juanita, 
Looks wise and looks olden, 
And speech that is golden, 
Wisdom beguiled? 
Song precious and rare, 
Or only a prayer? 


What bring thee, what sing thee, 
Sweet poet’s child, 
Juanita, Juanita? 
God’s good angels 
Kies thee evangels, 
Heavenward-wiled ; 
From battlements there, 
Far above prayer ! 


What sing thee, what bring thee, 
Sweet poet’s child, 
Juanita, Juanita? 
Ab! thou art purer, 
Of Heaven surer, 
Thus undefiled, 
In angel’s care, 
Than we with our prayer. 
Woopstock, Conn., July 5th, 18865. 
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PRAYER. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 








Gop recognizes the divine in man 
Perchance more strongly when, up thro’ the 
air, 
Swells some tremendous wave of heartfelt 
prayer 
To break low at his feet. Therefore he can 
Bid that innumerable great Angel-van 
To pause, in the minute and detailed care 
Which each skilled workman gives to his toil’s 
share, 
And 80, suspend some uncompleted plan. 


It is a spirit government, not Fate, 

That holds and molds our destinies on high. 
We are all parts of one vast, intricate, 

And sacred system. Who shal! dare deny 
That God might let some half-formed purpose 

wait, 
In answer to a strong, united cry? 
MERIDEN, Conn. 


MELISS8SA’S WELL. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 











A wepoe of currants skirts the crumbling wall ; 
On either side the binding brambles run ; 
Tte streaked and tawny lilies blossom tall, 
Their wide-mouthed trumpets flaring in the 
oun: 
The varying corn-flowers bud and blow, 
With violet edges loosely frayed ; 
A stumbling pear-tree drops below 
Its crooked length of shade. 


Deep-sunk among the hoary heaps of stone, 
A thicket of red roses bars the way, 
Their milky thorns of fifty Summers grown 
Like horny beaks of ancient birds of prey. 
As slowly, on the widening springs, 











They blossom into lesser rings, 
The single-circled rose! 


The level field lies basking in the heat, 
A boundless splendor brooding overhead ; 
Along the forest margin, cool and sweet, 
The wild plum shakes her waxen fruit of red; 
The clematis sways white and swings, 
A line of foam along the crest ; 
The cherry lifts her purpling strings 
Against the shining west. 


The ancient well, where mint and mullein grow, 
Stares upward thro’ a dripping round of moss ; 
A moment flashing on the depth below 
The circling swallows lightly sweep across. 
A bridge of silver, night by night, 
The stealthy spider hangs anew, 
To shimmer in the early light, 
A jeweled mesh of dew. 


Here stood the dusky well-sweep, curving wide ; 
A bar of shadow broke the grassy swell ; 
And, tilted down the stones, from side to side, 
The brass-rimmed bucket, plashing as it fell. 
She watched the cold, black water rise 
Beneath her arms, straight-stretched and 
bare ; 
Far down, she met the Summer skies— 
One great blue gulf of air! 


Old men and children say she lies beneath ; 
She lies beneath, and still the years go by ; 
The silver bubbles drink her chilly breath. 
Ah! cruel Time, that will not let her die! 
There shall she watch, nor yet wax old, 
A stony heap of heating clay— 
Till one shall dare the girdling cold, 
And lift her to the day. 


‘ Perchance—who knows? for noman marked her 
flight— 
When long-consuming passion held her fast, 
She gave her secret to the starless night ; 
The long white road curled backward as she 
passed ; 
She touched the coiled and sleeping snake, 
Her bare brown ankles washed in dew ; 
She saw the saffron morning break 
And widen into blue. 


Howbeit, grasses blossom on the brim 
Where many-tongued tradition speaks her 
name, 
Green mosses dip beneath the steely rim 
Where, silent, to her marriage-bed she came ; 
And when the corn is hot and brown, 
And wasting drought and fever come, 
No man will drop a bucket down, 
Nor quench his thirst therefrom. 
Reap1nG, Conn. 





THE MORTAL APPOINTMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Deatu, though common in the history of 
the race, and unimpressive to the casual 
and uninterested observer, is, nevertheless, 
to the family in which it occurs, an appall- 
ing event. In that circle live the strongest 
and most enduring attachments of life; 
and the blow is felt there, if nowhere else. 
Survivors, filled with grief and sorrow, sit 
under the shadow of a sore bereavement. 
The tenderest sensibilities of the heart are 
lacerated. A dear friend—husband or 
wife, parent or child, brother or sister—is 
snatched away, and hidden in the grave, to 
be remembered, but seen and heard no 
more. But for the kindly relief afforded 
by time, the remainder of life would be al- 
most joyless. 

Death, to the person who dies, is a 
strange event. He never died before, and 
never will again. He never talked with 
any one who has died. The result to his 
body, and to all the connections and rela- 
tions with earth established through that 
body, he-understands; but here his knowl- 





The tameless briers clench and close, 





edge ends, and just here the mystery to 
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perience to the other side of death until he 
gets there himself. He wants to know 
more, or at least to believe more, than he 
can know or believe on his own experi- 
ence; and he can consult no one whose ex- 
perience will give the needed knowledge. 
He is confronted by an event over which 
hang the densest shades, and, if he has his 
reason, is saluted by questions to which he 
wants an answer. They dart in upon him 
from all points of the horizon. 

To say that death is a natural event, a 
part of the constitution and course of Na- 
ture, and occurs under its laws, and that, 
like every other event, 1t has a cause, and 
that, with the presence and action of that 
cause, it comes to pass, may all be very 
well as a philosophy; but it falls far short 
of the exigency. The dying man under- 
stands all this; and yet it does not solve 
his questions, nor those of surviving and 
weeping kindred. Such a cold and barren 
answer never cheered a heart or healed a 
wound. There is no soothing balm in an 
irresistible force to which one submits be- 
cause he must. If one has lost a friend, 
there is no comfort in knowing that the 
law of gravitation killed that friend, or that 
he was stricken down bya thunderbolt, or 
that he perished amid polar snows. The 
physical causes of death contain no Gospel 
for the soul. 

Now, it is just here, in this utter failure 
of experience and of mere philosophy to 
give us the wisdom we want in regard to 
death, that the Bible steps in and pours its 
light upon an event so strange to the man 
who dies, and so afflicting to the survivor. 
The Book Divine does not talk to us about 
the laws of Nature or the causes which de- 
stroy life; but, passing on beyond and 
much higher, it at once informs us that 
death is in the world by a necessity which 
God himself has ordained. ‘‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is 
what he said to our first father, appointing 
death for him and for all his descendants. 
‘It is appointed,” says the Bible, ‘‘ unto 
‘men once to die.” In God ‘“ we live, and 
move, and have our being,” says the same 
book; and, if so, then death comes from 
God, and is as much his appointment as is 
our life. He that ‘‘ giveth life and breath” 
taketh away that life and breath. The day, 
the place, aad the manner are fixed in his 
wise counsel; and no one’s heart stops 
beating a moment too soon or a moment 
too late. The organic functions on which 
life depends, though not subject to our 
will, are subject to God’s will. The sen- 
tence of death is his sentence, not ours, 
and not that of the laws of Nature, except 
as these laws are used to give effect to his 
will. Death, in a word, is a part of that 
wise providence by which God regulates 
and governs the affairs of this world. Such 
is the Bible view. 

Andin the light of this view, it is alike 
our wisdom and our duty to accept the 
appointment with submission and resigna- 
tion, whether weeping over our kindred 
dead, or ourselves walking through the 
valley and shadow of death. It is God’s will 
that our stay on earth should be transient, 
and that we should leave this world by 
death. He has organized, and conducts our 
life on this principle. He never intended 
that earth should be our final home. His 
will we cannot successfully resist. Infinite 
intelligence and infinite goodness made the 
appointment; and whether we can under- 
derstand its reasons or not, we cannot doubt 








done” is, on this subject, the proper attitude 
and homage of the soul. Any other is a 
contest, and, while changing nothing, and 
imparting no comfort, is essentially a war 
with God. David acted as a parent when 
he prayed that the life of his child might 
be spared; and he acted as a wise man and 
asaint when he cheerfully bowed to the 
will of God as made known by the death of 
that child. 

The light of the Bible is not confined to 
the single idea that our mortality is the ap- 
pointment of God. This is but one in a 
group of ideas. There is another divine 
appointment which is just as real as that of 
death. The Bible informs us that our soul 
life, in its nature, basis, and perpetuity, is 
distinct from our body life, and that the 
former passes on beyond the terminus of 
the latter. This settles the question of our 
mental existence beyond and after death, 
and opens to thought another sphere in 
which that existence will be as real as it 
ever was here. Death does not touch that 
existence with any destructive effect. The 
same God that made the body mortal has 
madethe miad immortal. The maierial- 
ism which confounds the distinction be 
tween mind and matter, and traces all the 
wonderful functions of the former to the 
properties of the latter, finds no place and 
no support in the Word of God. That 
word discloses and affirms the glorious doc- 
trine of a future life for the soul; and, be- 
lieving the testimony, we have no occasion 
to think of death as the end of our con- 
scious being. God wills that we: shall sur- 
vive that wreck. Our mental immortality 
is his appointment, and real for that rea- 
son. We did not put our souls into mortal 
bodies; buthe did. We do not and cannot 
remove those souls from these bodies; but 
he does when he sends death to call them 
to other scenes. They go away at his com- 
mand, and death is his set time for their de. 
parture. 

The Bible does not stop here, but goes 
still further. It has more thoughts for hu- 
manity than the fact of mortality and the 
fact of immortality, as appointments of 
God. It states to us the moral conditions 
of conduct and character here, which, by 
compliance therewith on our part, will 
make our future life a state of ineffable 
blessedness and glory, and, in these condi- 
tions and the result of such compliance, 
shows us the one grand errand for which 
we were sent into this world. The Bible 
has a Heaven in it, even for sinners, if they 
accept the salvation which it reveals; and 
it assures them that, if they do accept this 
salvation, they shall at death be received 
into that Heaven and dwell there forever. 
The description which it gives of Heaven 
exhausts the power of language. Nothing, 
to a being capable of happiness and holi- 
ness, can be more desirable than the Bible 
Heaven. We have no thoughts with which 
to conceive of a better state; and we 
equally have none with which to conceive 
of a worse state than that which awaits us 
after death if, while bere, we refuse to obey 
God and conform our conduct to his will. 
Our present life, according to the Bible, is 
a state of moral probation in which we 
form the characters that will determine 
our future and eternal destiny. It, hence, 
appeals alike to our bopes and our fears, 
and warns us to shun the evil and seek 
and secure the good. It urges us to look 
not at the things which are seen and tem-_ 
poral, but at the things which are not seen 
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and eternal. Its motives to action are 
drawn mainly from another life. What we 
are to gain or lose here is but a trifle when 
compared with what we are to gain or lose 
hereafter. 

Human wisdom, in the light of mortality 
as to our body-life, and of immortality as 
to our soul-life, and of both lives consid- 
ered in their relation to each other, is com- 
prehensively summarized in the following 
words of the Son of God: ‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” If we follow this direc- 
tion, we will have no oceasion to regret the 
day of our birth, or the day of our death, 
or the brevity of our stay on earth. All 
will be well with us. If we do not follow 
the direction, then good for us were it if we 
had never been born. That life which is 
spent without securing the true riches, is 
at last an awful failure. It loses the 
supreme good. Nothing can make it a 
success. Its sun goes down in darkness. 
It is cheered by no hope as it ends, and 
greeted by no joy in another world. Alas! 
alas! for the stupendous failure! Is it pos- 
sible that one living and dying where the 
Bible has shed its light can commit so 
great a mistake? 

BRoox.ry, N, Y. 
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LEGENDARY CHARACTER OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 





(Prom tae OntHopox Review, A.D. 2486.) 





BY THE REY. H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 





Ir is now about three years since we first 
set forth in the columns of this review the 
true story of the American Declaration of 
Independence. The facts there critically 
proven, that the document in question was 
written about A. D. 1876 by Charles Sum- 
ner, a8 a justification of the late War be- 
tween the states of the American Union, 
are now generally accepted by the scholar- 
ly classes of all the world. We were not 
surprised at the resistance offered by con- 
servative writers here and there; but it is 
safe to say that constructive criticism never 
won a more swift or complete victory than 
in this case. 

One or two of our critics failed to under- 
stand the exact position that we took, and 
so reluctantly assented to the general con- 
clusions. For instance, Professor Mombwe, 
late of Ujijii, but now of the great Col- 
lege of the Congo, claims that a part of the 
said Declaration was written by one John 
Brown, a native African, who died some- 
where near Harper’s Ferry, ir the last half 
ot the nineteenth century. His reasons 
for such a claim are that the Declaration is 
in ita different parts of very different de- 
grees of merit; that in the first part the 
Supreme Being is called God, while in the 
second part he is spoken of as Divine 
Providence, and that this African, who had 
probably been a slave himself some time, 
was in the popular mind more closely 
identified with the outbreak of the War 
against slavery than Charles Sumner him- 
self. 

We are quite ready to assent to this as a 
possibility; for we did not assert either the 
document in question to be wholly from 
one hand, nor that it has come to us in its 
original form, And this is our answer also 
to another critic, Professor Kurokuro, 
LL.D., of Patagonia, who calls attention 
to the fact that we quoted the pbrase “ all 
men are born free and equal,” as if it were 
a part of the language of the Declaration. 
We were not careless, as the learned doctor 
supposes. But upon our part we took it for 
granted that every scholar understood the 
mutilations through redaction which the 
Declaration has suffered. Out of one hun- 
dred ancient references to the document in 
question, ninety-four, by actual count, give 
this simpler phrase as the language uf the 
instrument, As it has come down to us, it 
reads to the effect that ‘all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that, 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of hanpiness,” etc. But we supposed 
every student of history would know the 





simple words of the original text, as they 
have been quoted innumerable times by 
innumerable authors. The emended lan- 
guage of the document is a specimen of 
what was called in the nineteenth century 
‘* spreadeagleism,” and wus peculiar to the 
* rowdy west.” 

But no one can be so guileless as to re- 
ceive the common American traditions for 
veritable history. There is no doubt, nor 
any possibility of a doubt, but that the 
aboriginal Americans came to that country 
from the eastern shores of Asia, and that 
they were an offshoot of the Mongolian 
race. Yet the Americans claimed a Euro- 
pean ancestry and descent; and constructed 
one of the most charming idealizations of na- 
tional history imaginable. The fables of the 
‘* Eneid” were dull prose compared with the 
‘* Mayflower” legends; and it is not proba- 
ble that the early writers of these tales 
expected them to pass for sober history 
any more than the writers of the ‘‘Thou- 
sand and One Nights’ Entertainments” 
intended their fables to become current as 
records of empire. These were marvelous 
dreams of heroic endeavor, too beautiful 
and too romantic to deceive any iutelligent 
reader. The Americans did not expect the 
world to be so lacking in the historic sense 
as to confound their poetic idealizations 
with sober chronicles of states. 

As an illustration, we remember that 
before Washington ‘crossed the Dela- 
ware,” Xerxes had ‘ crossed” the Helles- 
pont, and Cesar had ‘‘crossed” the Rubi- 
con, not to mention the escape of William 
Tell across the Lake Lucerne. It was sim- 
ply a poetic necessity that their great hero, 
Washington, must ‘‘ cross” something; and, 
if the story had been written a little later 
it would doubtless have been told of the 
Mississippi or the Columbia or the Yukon. 

As a still further illustration of this ten- 
dency toward the idealization of history, 
we may recall the story of the death of two 
of their most illustrious citizens, Adams 
and Jefferson. They are commonly as- 
serted to have been among the ‘‘ signers” 
of the Declaration. They are really per- 
sonifications of the two contesting parties 
which for generations divided the Ameri- 
can people, the popular and the aristocratic 
elements in the commonwealth. In these 
two names both classes are represented as 
joining in the adoption of the fundamental 
compacts of the republic. But, having them 
once on the stage as personifications, they 
must be eventually disposed of. So we are 
told that they died, and, méiradile dictu, both 
died on the Fourth of July; and, more 
remarkable still, both on the same anniver- 
sary of the event celebrated. He must be 
sadly wanting in critical insight who dozs 
not see in such myths simple and beautiful 
idealizations, rather than prosaic necrolo- 
gies. 

Hasit never occurred to our few conser- 
vative scholars, believing in the literal 
truth of these legends, to inquire how it 
happens that these reoresent Major Andre 
as a British ‘‘ spy” hung by the Americans, 
while a monument, erected by the Ameri- 
cans themselves, to his memory was stand- 
ing as late as 1880? 

This so-called ** history” tells us that the 
constitutional method of choosing a chief 
executive in America was by the selection 
of foremost citizens from every state, who 
in turn met and chose the one most illus- 
trious citizen of the whole Republic for 
that office. That is what the histories de- 
clare. And yet it is indisputable that no 
President in the whole life of that common- 
wealth was so chosen, The so-called ‘‘con- 
stitutional” method was simply an ideali- 
zation of an apology for the most clumsy 
and unsatisfactory method of choosing a 
public officer ever used by any great peo- 
ple. It was ‘“‘prophecy after the event.” 
Probably some jurist or statesman wrote 
this article of the ‘‘ Constitution” with the 
laudable intention of showing his fellow- 
citizens how a chief magistrate ought to be 
selected; but, well-intentioned as this 
scheme was, it seems never to have 
succeeded, One thing alone is certain: no 
such method of choosing a chief magistrate 
was known up to the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. At what later date the 
article was written into the Constitution is 
not known. 

We might continue indefinitely these il- 
justrations of the mythical and legendary 

















character of American ‘‘history:” The 
“‘ Great Seal of the United States” has come 
down to us attached to hundreds of docu- 
ments extending over the first century of 
the Republic. In this time we have pre- 
served three laws relating to the character 
and symbolism of the said seal. And yet 
in the whole of this first century there is 
not a single instance in which the seal in 
use corresponded with the act of Congress 
which is supposed to describe it and give 
it validity. 

The time is coming, but it has not yet ar- 
rived, for the entire reconstruction of 
American history. Two things are first 
necessary: viz.—greater distance from the 
event and greater confidence in savants. 
With these two conditions fulfilled, we siall 
be able to construct a history clear, ration- 
al and dull. There will be nothing iu it 
contradictory, nothing wonderful, nothing 
heroic. It will be, in short, such a history 
as can be written only by the profoundest 
scholars, and believed only by the pro- 
foundest fools! 

FREEPORT, ILL. 
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THE WORKING PEOPLE AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 








Tuer discussion which has been going on 
in the columns of Tue INDEPENDENT respect- 
ing the church attendance of the working 
people has greatly interesved me; and, 
while {should be glad to accept the theory 
of the editor upon this subject, I fear that 
the facts are on the other side. Doubtless 
many extravagant statements have been 
made respecting the alienation of the work- 
ing classes from the churches, and I am 
glad that Taz InDEPENDENT has taken the 
matter in hand; for a thorough discussion 
of it cannot but be serviceable. If the 
facts support your theory, we want to 
know them, that we may be encouraged; 
and, if they do not support your theory, we 
need to know them, that we may be ad- 
monished. I am not disposed to be dog- 
matic in my own view of the case. I can 
only say that my study of the question 
makes me somewhat less hopeful than the 
editor of ‘Tue INDEPENDENT seems to be 
respecting the present relation to the 
churches of the working people of the 
cities. 

By working people I mean wage-workers 
engaged in manual labor—mechanics, ope- 
ratives in factories, shop-girls, common la- 
borers, and domestics. Clerks, salesmen 
or saleswomen, and small tradesmen are 
not properly included in the class. What 
may be true of the clerks of both sexe3 em- 
ployed in the cities I cannot confidently 
say; but I judge that the habit of church- 
going is more common among them than 
among the workers ia the various handi- 
crafts. 

My investigation of this question began 
where charity begins. My study of the 
census led me to believe that from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the families of the 
nation belong in the class 1 have described 
above. In my ownchurch—which is, I am 
happy and proud to say, a church of the 
people, whose edifice is extremely plain, 
whose congregation dresses with unusual 
modesty and good seuse, and whose hospi- 
tality to all classes is unquestioned—I found 
that not more than one-tenth of the families 
on my pastoral rojl could be counted in 
this class. It may be that the average Prot- 
estant city church is more successful than 
the First Congregational Church of Colum- 
bus in attracting the working people to 
its house of worship. I can only say that 
the complexion of thy numerous congrega- 
tions into whose faces I have looked does 
not lead me to think sv. There are mission 
churches where the proportion of working 
people would be much larger; but there are 
hundreds of city churches in which there 
are almost none at all. ; 

The fact must not, however, be lost sight 
of, that the Roman Catholic congregations 
are composed quite largely of persons of 
this class. It is the glory of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it is the church of the 
common people; it has always been so, in 
Europe as well as in America. The pro- 
portion of working people in the Roman 
Catholic churches is much greater, no 
doubt, than ia the whole population. The 
proportion in the Protestant churches 


must, for this reason, be less than in the 
whole population. But, after making due 
allowance for this fact, Jam sure that, if we 
knew the proportion of the Protestant 
wage-workers to the Protestant popula- 
tion, we should find that proportion by no 
means maintained in our Protestant 
churches, 

To test this matter, I prepared a circular, 
a few weeks ago, which I sent to about two 
hundred and fifty workingmen in the 
manufacturing establishments of Columbus. 
These names were selected for me by 
gentlemen who were well acquainted with 
the persons addressed; part of them were 
church-goers, and part were not; the pur- 
pose was to put the questions to fairly in- 
telligent men, who might be expected to 
respond. These were the questions: 

“1, How many men or women work in the 
same establishment with yourself, and how 
many of them, do you think, are in the habit of 
attending church? 

**2, What are the reasons given for their ab- 
sence by those who do not go? 

**3. Are the working people generally friendly 
to the churches ; and if not, why not? 

**4. What do you think we could do to make 
our churches more useful and interesting to 
these people?” 

To this circular 1 received about sixty 
answers. If the editor of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT could read them, he would be inclined, 
I think, to take a somewhat less rosy 
view of the religious proclivities of the 
workingmen. From one factory, employ- 
ing fifty men, the answer comes that most 
of the employés are Germans, and that 
probably three out of every five attend 
church somewhere. This is much the best 
report I received. One of my correspond- 
ents reports thirty men in bis shop, of 
whom not more than ten attend church. 
Another says that there are nine men in 
his department, of whom two only go to 
church; another that twenty out of thirty 
are church-goers, nearly all of them being 
Roman Catholics; another that seven out 
of thirty-five are in the habit of attending 
church; another that there are twenty-two 
out of seventy-five; another, three out of 
ten; another, two out of thirty-five. It 
was Only from the smaller establishments 
that I obtained figures. Those employing 
from two hundred to eight bundred men 
could not easily be canvassed, and respect- 


.ing these I have only expressions of opin- 


ion. One of my correspondents offers this 
suggestion: ‘‘ I infer that you think that 
workingmen do not attend church as much 
as others do. But I think that is a mistake. 
Of course there are a great many roughs 
who do not attend church, or any other 
decent place; not counting them, a large 
majority, 1 think, attend church some- 
where.” Unfortunately we are obliged to 
count those whom my friend omits; and, 
until we know how many they are, we can- 
not even estimate the size of his majority. 
No other letter expresses a similar opinion. 
All the others assert or assume that there is 
great and unusual neglect of the churches 
on the part of the working people, and 
proceed to offer reasons for the existence 
of this neglect. This view of the case is 
taken quite us strongly by those who 
are themselves church-goers as by those 
who are not; it is not an attempt on 
the part of the absentees to justify them 
selves by showing that the rest are as bad 
us they are. The figures quoted certainly 
confirm, so far as they go, the opinions of 
the majority of my correspondents, and 
make it altogether too evident that, in 
Columbus, at least, the proportion of the 
working people who attend church is much 
smaller than the proportion of church-goers 
in the entire population. I do not think 
that Columbus is exceptional in this respect. 

At all events, it seems clear to me that 
the subject is one that needs to be 
thoroughly investigated. Ifthe view which 
I have taken is the true view, the case is a 
serious one, and calls fordiligent study and 
vigorous action. If the working people of 
the nation are being alienated from the 
churches, we need to know the fact, and to 
search out the reasons for it. Such a separa- 
tion would prove, in the highest degree, 
injurious, if not disastrous, to the churches, 
to the working people, and to society at 
large. A church that has lost its sympathy 
with the manual workers, and its power to 
win and hold their confidence, is an apostate 





church; it has not salt enough in it_to save 
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it, and it is not worth saving. The work- 
ing classes, whose lives are »rightened by 
no ray of Christian hope, and quickened by 
no vital energy of Christian faith, are in a 
pitiable case. The society whose conflict- 
ing interests and warring elements are not 
stibdued by the grace of Christian fellow- 
ship, is Hell insolution: A slight blow may 
precipitate all manner of diaboli¢ hottors. 

Thirty years ago I was working at a 
mechanical trade; and ever since that day 
I have had an intimate acquaintance with 
large numbers of working people, and a 
deep interest in their welfare. Most of my 
ara life has been spent in manufactur- 
ng comnitinitiea, and the problems of the 
laboring-class have been my Constant 
study. With such opportunities of judg- 
ment, [ have been forced to the conclusion 
that there is a marked tendency of this 
class to withdraw from the Protestant 
Churches. I donot wish to set up my 
opinion against that of older and wiser 
men; but I give it for what it is worth, 
and I trust that no one will settle down on 
aiy dptiniistic conclusions until he has 
looked into the whole subject vety éate- 
fully: 

At another time, if the editor of Tue 
IxbgPENDEN? will allow mé, 1 will report 
sortie of the réasons for this state of things, 
offered by the wofkingmen themselves in 
the letters referred to above: 

CoLuMBUs, O, 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


BY MAURIOE THOMPSON. 








Wuite the revolt against the extreme 
tendencies and tenets of the realists, so 
called, is going bravely on in America, why 
should we net look a little to the drift of 
our criticism? The critic is the easlest to 
tiariufatture of all our literary ¢reattires, 
He says: ‘Here I am,” and lo! there he 
is. itnother words, lie sets liinistlf up and 
préceéds to criticisé; with nv one to say lim 
hily: . This givés us all tlie privilege of tak- 
ing hind to tasit at dny timé diid 1H aby way 
that we deem proper. We, who as writers, 
or as readers, are called upon to suffer vi- 
cariously for his mistakes, his ignorance, or, 
worst of all, his prejudice in favor of bad 
literature, ought to be allowed a word now 
und then suggestive of what we deem good 
Kriticiant 

t avetiis to me that the greatest objec- 
tion that can be urged against current crit- 
ical writings is the tendency it shows 
toward lauding genius (that is, original- 
ity and individuality) without regard to the 
quality of its products from a moral point 
Of View. We, as anation, can ill afford to 
forget that the spirit of our literature will, 
at last, in a large degree become the spirit 
of our people. In other words, literature 
is the greatest of all forces in molding 
the sentiments, the prejudices and 
the intellectual characteristics of a 
country’s population. This truth may be 
80 trite as to be in danger of lying unno- 
ticed. What safety is there for the health 
ef public morals when the doctrine ob- 
tains that whatever has in it the force of 
virile genius is to be praised, no 
matter if its letter and its spirit are 
subversive of the sweetest and dearest, 
thg¢ purest and holiest, of human ties? 
This doctrine, so much in vogue now, of 
the sacredness of genius, needs qualifica- 
tion. As the true power of a water cur- 
rent is foun’ at the bottom, and measured 
by i ability to overcome friction, so a 
Pan's individuality les, not on the surface, 
but at the base of his character. Personal 
power, as ap. element of the literary prod- 
uct, is generated in a strong individuality, 
and evolv ed by the directest and sincerest 
means. "The magma of a creative mind 
contr ms the acids of original force ready 
‘© act upon the germs of suggestion, to 
combine Or dissolve, as the case may be; 
but yet we cannot accept the mere creative 
power as the exponent of genius. Graphite 
and diamond are represented by the same 
chemical symbol, meaning carbon; and the 
opaque, soiling softness of one is atomi- 
cally identical with the incomparable clear- 
ness, brilliancy, and hardness of the other. 
‘The creative force that crystallizes thought 
into ideas of diamond beauty and rarity 
may be, to a degree, identical with that 
which produces the smutty matter so no- 
itable in our literature; but stil) it is not 





genuine sincerity to say that one is ano 
more worthy genius than the.other. Moral 
Vitality, if the phrase is allowable, signifies 
a great deal in literature, and is expressed 
by the purity of the product much more 
than by its form, or its elementary constitu- 
ents. It is this moral force which, working 
through obscure channels, effects the per- 
fect crystallization, instead of the opposite 
~—giving us carbon as diamond in the place 
of carbdil as graphite: Genius, originality, 
and individuality are nivé¢h abused words. 
I knew a man who evinced great invetitive 
originality and individuality in construct- 
ing a machine with which to commit sui- 


cide. It is not genius that is so desir- 
able. It is sane and clean genius. 
The welcottfe ereative mind is that 


which sows seeds $f wholefome life. 
New thoughts, whether good or bad, aré 
propagated and multiplied by gemmation, 
the slightest suggestion rapidly maturing 
to a full-blown idea. Good and evil go on 
increasing side by side, one flourishing 
more than the other, in proportion to the 
individual force of its propagators. More- 
ovet; thefe appeats to be at times a 
peculiar state of the mivral and intellectual 


_atmosphere, exactly suited to the prevail- 


ing energy, whether it be religious, scien- 
tifié, literary; of atheistic. At such times 
there ate épidemics of thouglit, sentiment, 
passion of ambition. If we examine care- 
fully, wé ¢hall find the generators of these 
disturbances to be petsoiis of #enius; ob: 
scure, perhaps, and unacknowled#ed by 
their subjects, but irresistibly influential 
each in his special realm. As critics we are 
too apt to reverence transcendent power, 
without regard to its quality. We worship 
Luelfer, betause Lucifer isa genius. Why 
should not the niethods of modern seience, 
in so fat ds Hiey tari We made useful, be ap- 
plied to out investigations into the values 
of literature? Minute .observatién find 
(jualitdtive and quantitative analyses are 
quite as nedessdry in testing the merits of 
a poeiti Or 4 novel as in fixing the con- 
stittents dtid fatto of conibitiation in any 
chemical subject. Mo tllé ntost tseftl ob- 
ject of critical science (as in every othet 
practical science) is or should be economic 

in its nature. The healthy tastes of the 

people should be directed to proper food. 

That which poisons @r debauches should 
Ve vondentned. Jt is just as easy, to lead 
clean desires to Constiminialidn a? it ts to 
pamper filthy ones. The conservation of 
the public health depends largely on the 
disinfecting power of conscientious crit- 
icisti in itd broddest setise. It is not the 
office of the critic to be facetious, Ili-telli. 
pered or arbitrary; nor should be be con- 
tent to eulogize or to deal in smooth gen- 
eralities. His methods should be those 

of justice and morality, and by these 
methods, honestly applied, the public taste 

should be kept up to a safe standard. 

‘*Good literature” is not a phrase synony- 

mous with ‘‘ goody-goody literature.” 

Food for the most virile appetite may be 

as clean and should be as wholesome as 

the milk for the babes. One of the highest 

functions of criticism is to point out this 

food as contradistinguished from that 

which has the taint of evil init. Upon 

this ground I have based my objections to 

the stress which (without any reference to 

conditions) critics have put upon originali- 

ty and individuality, qualities worse than 

worthless when controlled and directed by 

an intellect divorced from conscience. The 

audacity of the criminal should not be cat- 

alogued in the same column with the 

splendid daring of the moral hero, nor 
should the doings of vulgar snobs and pa- 
thetically commonplace clods be dissected 
for the chief intellectual divertisement of a 
cultured people. A high purpose in criti- 
cism will generate a high purpose in litera- 
ture. This does not mean didacticism in 
the rigid and narrow sense, but it does 
imply that no art is worthy which makes 
its votaries and patrons the worse for its 
being. How shall Americanism retain its 
flavor of freedom and republican simplicity, 
for instance, if American critics continue 
to set up foreign manners and customs, 
along with foreign lapses from virtue and 
honor, as more picturesque elements for 
literary use than the simpler and purer 
social and moral aspects of our own coun- 
try? Or what is to become of our litera- 
jure if they who assume to speak ez cathedra 





shall succeed in imbuing the minds of our 
people with the belief that anything is 
good which is original in conception and 
perfect in execution? 

Is literary or artistic conscience some- 
thing different from that conscience which 
rejects evil and welcomes good? Can we 
afford to have such a doctrine taught in 
our schools? Shall the Americun master 
come to his pupi) and say: ‘‘ You are wax 
in my hand; I will now proceed to mold 
you to the proper artistic statue of man, 
#nd the fitst thing you must learn of me is 
that Cons¢ience in art means mere sincerity 
of purpose, fo matter how evil that pur- 
pose may be”? 

If art shall be found to have no higher 
aim than the cold, hard target of success, 
then that criticism is best which ignores 
aft, and turns to science and other fields of 
truth for its subjects. 

Purity, healfhfulness and strength are 
not antagonistic to thé loftiest lifts of art. 
Sane natures do not crave poisons, and 
poisoned natures can be cured by nothing 
save perfectly wholesome remedies. If 
criticism is to be credited with any mission 
under Heaven, it must be that of preserv- 
ing the fresh, dewy, fragrant bloom of art 
thet recognizes the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, as inseparable elements of its sub- 
stance. The meed of the artist is not sor- 
did. One of the sweetest rewards of merit 
that ean fall to the conscientious workman 
is the wotd of approval from the sincere 
and Honest ¢riti¢. This word of approval 
is Mts’ of tnitittense vitlué to the person who 
invests in the worKuran’s wares. 1 know a 
book-reviewer, upon whose judgirent as 
expressed in his critiques I can alwéys 
rely. He is never nuncommittal, nor does 
he ever attempt to be witty at some poor 
atithor’s expense; but he does say frankly 
atid kindly {ust what the book amounts to. 
If it is good, he gives one a smack of its 
flavor idtid a hint of its éhief beauties; if it 
is bad, he gently and firthly says so. I do 
not believe that he ever hurt a Writer's 
feelings with one of his adverse criticisms. 
He does right in the right way. 

Yout s#vage critic is usually of the same 
charactér a8 Watspotts, cowardly in every 
fight save the batile of Wotds. He fires 
his shots from an obscure hiding place, and 
at long range. But of all the disagreeable 
persons in the world of letters, he is the 
ehief who cuts with a knife oiled 
with d@ deceitful show of kindness. 
“Damning with faint pfaise” is not half 
so wicked as praising with a subtile and 
rose-scented condemnation. 
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BISHOP STROSSMA YER. 





BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 





No figure at the Vatican Council was 
more striking than that of a Bishop from 
the Turkish frontier. No one was bolder 
than he in opposing the dogma of infalli- 
biliy. No stronger presentation of the 
historic difficulties in the way of the new 
article of Catholic belief has ever been 
made than that found in his speech before 
the Council. His facile command of Latin, 
and his thrilling eloquence, were such as to 
win for him, even from his opponents, the 
title, primus orator Ohristianitatis. 

Emile de Laveleye has recently visited 
this celebrated Croatian Bishop, at his 
home in Djakovo, and in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for June gives an interesting ac- 
count of the man, together with a sketch 
of his biography. Laveleye’s excursion to 
the Danube and the Balkan peninsula was 
undertaken partly to renew his study of 
the zadrugas, a form of communal life, and 
partly to observe the political and social 
condition of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria and 
Roumelia, as affected by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. He had already met Strossmayer, and 
it was in consequence of a long-standing 
invitation that he spent a few days at the 
episcopal residence in Djakovo. 

In 1878 he had come to Rome to dis- 
cuss with the Pope the regulation of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Bosnia. M. Minghetti in- 
vited me to meet him at adinner. When I 
was presented to him, Strossmayer said to 
me: ‘I have read what you have written 
about my country in the Revue des Deus 
Mondes. You are a friend to the Slavs; 


: 


‘then you are mine. 


Come to see me at 
Djakovo and we will have a talk.’ The 
impression made upon me by this extraor- 
dinary man’ Laveleye adds,'‘was profound. 
He seemed to me to be like one of the saints 
of the Middle Ages, as we see them painted 
by Fra Angelico, He has the thin, delicate 
face of an ascetic. His gray hair, brushed 
back from his forehead, surrounds his head 
like an aureole. His clear gray eyes are 
luminous and spirited. His conversation 
is fluent and picturesque, full of images; 
but, although speaking equally well the 
Slavic languages, French, German, Italian 
and Latin, no one of these tongues fur- 
nishes him words sufficiently expressive 
completely to convey his thoughts, and so 
he employs them allin turn. He borrows 
from each one the word, the epithet, 
he needs, or else he accumulates the 
synonyms which all together yield him. 
But it is when he uses Latin that his 
diction develops a fullness and power un- 
equaled.” 


Following Laveleye, the principal faets 
in Bishop Strossmayer’s life may be suc- 
cinctly stated. Joseph George Strossmayer 
was born February 4th, 1815, at Essek, of a 
family in very moderate circumstances. The 
family was of German origin, as the name 
indicates, but it had become Croatized to 
the point of speaking only the Croat. ‘Fhe 
boy passed through the gymnasium of 
Essek in the most brilliant fashion, He 
pursued his theological studies first at the 
Seminary in Djakoyo, and afterward at the 
University of Pesth, where he passed hie 
examinations with an éclat altogether ex- 
ceptional. In dogmatics, especially, he 
displayed such knowledge and dialectic 
skill that the president of the examiners 
turned to his colleagues and said; ‘‘ Aut 
primus hereticts sdeculi aut prima columna 
Catholicae Ecclesiae.” In 1887 he was 
nominated vicar at Peterwardein, whence 
he was sent, three years later, te the 
Augustincum at Vienna, and from this 
school of theology he obtained his doctor’» 
degree. After having discharged for a 
little time the functions of Professor at the 
Church lycée of his native town, he was 
called in 1847 to be director of the Augus- 
tineum, and was named, at the same time, 
‘ourt Preacher. A position of such high 
honor was unprecedented for a man of his 
years. Yor a long time he had entertained 
the most ardent sympathy for the dream 
of Croatian nationality, and it was during 
his stay in Vienna that he began to write 
in defense of that cause, to which he has 
since devoted so much of his life. In 
1849, atatime when the Imperial court 
was in sympathy with him in his hopes for 
Croatia, he was appointed Bishop of 
Djakovo. ‘The first ten years of his epis- 
copate fell in the Premiership of Bach. 
The great effort of that Minister was to 
unify the Austrian Empire, by Germaniz- 
ing its different component races. Stross- 
mayer opposed this movement with all his 
power, and set himself to the work of 
awakening and fortifying a national senti- 
ment among the Slavs, through intellectual 
culture and the development ,of a native 
literature. His chosen motto was ‘ Sve 
za vijeru i domovinu ; * all for the faith and 
our country.” In pursuance of his de- 
termination to stimulate and foster educa- 
tion among his countrymen, Strosamayer 
founded scholarships, and endowed gym- 
nasia in Essek, in Varsadin, in Fiume, 
Vinkovee, Seny, Gospitch. In Djakovohe 
made generous provision from his own re- 
sources and from the diocesan revenues 
for schools both of higher and lower in- 
struction. After the fall of Bach, the 
Bishop was summoned by the Emperor as 
a member of the ‘Reichstag renforeé,” as 
Laveleye terms it, where he appeared as the 
advocate of the autonomy of Croatia. But 
the time passed by, and after Sadowa came 
the dualism of the Empire, with Croatia 
given to Pesth. Strossmayer was exiled 
for a time, in Paris, and since his return 
he has abstained from all political action. 
Yet he has continued to labor for the edu- 
cational development of his people. 
Through his efforts the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, at Agram, was established in 
1967, with an endowmentof $160,000. In 
1874, in the same city, the University was 
opened to the public, its endowment of 
$100,000 being due to the same friend of 





enlightenment. It is not strange that, 
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at the feast of dedication, Strossmayer 
should have been hailed on all sides as the 
** Father of his country.” 

Laveleye reports many interesting con- 
versations with the Bisbop. ‘‘ In religion, 
says he, Strosemayer is a Christian, accord- 
irg to the Gospel. He is opposed to in- 
tolerance, is a friend of liberty, of light, 
and of progress, is entirely devoted to his 
people, especially tothe unfortunate. . . . 
In late years he has exerted himself to 
effect a reconciliation between the Greek 
and Latin Churches. It is certainly under 
his inspiration that the Vatican has recent- 
ly canonized the two great apostles of the 
Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, for whom the 
Eastern Church cherishes an especial ven- 
eration Strossmayer finally ac- 
cepted the new dogma of infallibility which 
he had opposed at Rome with such 
eloquence; but he speaks with equal good 
will of Dupanloup, who submitted, and of 
Dollinger, who still resists. He also ex- 
presses the most warm sympathy with Lord 
Acton, who made the anti-infallibility cam- 
paign with him. ‘He was with us at 
Rome,’ said he. ‘I saw the anguish of 
that noble soul when the decision of the 
Council was trembling in the balance. No 
one, it is probable, has a more thorough 
knowledge of Church history. He is a 
father of the Church.’” 


In this connection reference may be 
made to a curious bit of history in connec- 
tion with the anti-infallibility speech of 
Strossmayer before the Council. That it 
was made substantially as it has been 
printed, there can be no doubt. Stross- 
mayer himself has not disowned it, and 
there is the most reputable authority for 
its euthenticity. Indeed, as one may see 
in Schaff’s **Creeds of Christendom,” (I, 
149) it was his friend, Lord Acton, who 
gave it to the press. Now, the speech has 
been printed as a tract and used by Protest- 
ant missionaries in papal lands. It was so 
printed and used in Mexico with great 
effect. Several refutations were put forth 
under Catholic auspices. Finally the 
Bishop of Puebla came out in a circular 
letter to the priests of his diocese, calling 
their attention to the dangerous errors of 
this speech, which was being circulated so 
widely, and winding up with the declara- 
tion that the whole thing was a forgery. I 
have in my possession this letter, in which 
the Mexican prelate solemnly asserts of 
this speech: ‘Monsignor Strossmayer 
never uttered it, nor in any of the congre- 
gations held during the Council did he say 
anything like it. We who, as bishop and 
personal witness, were present at all the 
sessions of the Council, can assert this 
with all firmness.” It would be interest- 
ing to know with what sort of mental res- 
ervation the good Bishop of Puebla made 
this assertion. 

Strossmayer appears to have as little 
sympathy with the Ul/tramontanes now as 
in 1870. ‘*The enemies of the Papacy,” 
Laveleye reports him as saying, ‘have 
thought to give it a mortal blow by taking 
away the temporal power. They are de- 
ceived. The more a man is disengaged 
from mfiterial interests, the more free and 
powerful is he. It is said that the Pope is 
expecting that a foreign war will restore 
him his kingdom. Do not believe that. Is 
he not the successor of him who said: 
My kingdom is not of this world? He 
could not desire Rome or the entire world, 
if rule over them had to be bought at the 
price of blood.” What this Catholic bishop 
has to say of the author of ‘* Vaticanism” 
is especially significant at the present 
time. 

** The man I most desire to meet,” Stross- 
mayer said to Laveleye, ‘‘ is Gladstone. 
We have several times exchanged letters. 
He desires the success of the work in which 
Iam engaged here; but I have never had 
time to go to England. What I admire 
and venerate in Gla@stone is that, in all 
his public policy, he is guided by a love of | 
humanity and justice, and by respect for 
the rights even of the feeblest. When he 
braved the prejudices of Englishmen, 
always favorable to the Turks, to defend 
with the most fascinating eloquence the 
cause of our poor brethren of Bulgaria, we 
blessed him from the bottom of our hearts. 
Gladstone is a true Christian, and his policy 
is dictated by Christianity. Oh! if all min- 





isters were like him, what a radiant future 


of peace and harmony would open for our 
unfortunate race.” 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY D. MCG. MEANS. 








Tue transformation of laborers into cap- 
italists is the one solution of our principal 
social troubles. Co-operation is, of course, 
the most striking example of the application 
of this principle; but the establishment of 
safe depositories for small sums of money 
is, perhaps, of almost equal importance. 
During recent years, most of the European 
governments have adopted the plan of using 
the machinery of the post-office to bring 
about this result, and the rapid growth of 
the system proves that it meets the wants 
of vast numbers of the poor; wants that 
must otherwise go unsatisfied. It was 
only in 1861 that this plan was put into 
operation in England, against the strenu- 
ous opposition of the owners and adher- 
ents of private savings banks and banking 
institutions, and the deposits are now not 
far from $175,000,000, while the deposits 
in the private banks have actually in- 
creased. The reports from the other 
countries of Europe that have followed the 
example of England, as well as those from 
the English colonies, all tell the same tale. 
There are no peculiarities in our postal 
service that render it impracticable for us 
to adopt this scheme, if it is in itself de- 
sirable, and the arguments in its favor are 
of the weightiest kind. 

These arguments are, in brief, as follows: 
Outside of the New England States savings 
banks are comparatively few. There is, on 
an average, but one to each 225,000 of our 
population. This umounts to saying that 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
rural districts have no available place of 
deposit for their savings. Very few per- 
sons, however, live at such a distance from 
a post-office that they do not often go there 
to send or receive letters; and they could 
deposit or draw money at the same time, 
and at hours more convenient to them than 
those of banks. Moreover, poor and igno- 
rant persons—the very ones to whom it is 
of the utmost importance to save—are pre- 
cisely those who are unable to judge of the 
safety of a depository of money. There is 
only one institution in which they would 
trust and which deserves their trust—the 
Government of the United States. This 
institution, and this institution alone, can 
draw out their savings, and it alone can 
keep them in absolute safety, and return 
them with interest whenever they are 
wanted. No calamity is so distressing in 
its immediate results, and so injurious in 
those that are remote, as the failure of a 
savings bank. It is at a terrible sacrifice of 
present enjoyment that the savings of the 
poor are made; and their loss is not only 
the loss of anticipated comforts, the loss 
perhaps of a home in old age, or of support 
in sickness, but it is too ofien the loss of 
hope and the destruction of virtue. 
Against such calamities the Government is 
safe; aud it is hard to resist the conviction 
that it is its duty to give toits subjects the 
protection of its strength. 

Influenced by these considerations, philan- 
thropists have from time to time endeavored 
to prevail upon Congress to introduce in 
this country postal savings banks, after the 
example of Great Britain, and have enlisted 
several of the Postmaster-Generals in sup- 
port of the measure, but hitherto without 
success. Recently, however, an extremely 
usefal and influential body, the State Char- 
ities Aid Association of New York, with 
the hearty sympathy of ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James, has called public attention to 
the importance of the subject, and it is not 
improbable that an active campaign will 
soon be opened. A pamphlet has been 
issued by the Association, showing the 
practical working of the system in those 
countries where it has been tried, and 
briefly stating the case in its favor. So 
important a measure, however, should be 
looked at upon all sides, before an irrevo- 
cable decision is made, and there are cer- 
tain features in our situation that may ren- 
der it unwise for us to follow the example 
of the governments of Europe. 

It is, in the first-place, to be remembered 
that our General Government is not, like the 
English Parliament, omnipotent. It is un- 





certain, to say the least, whether the man- 
agement of saving banks is such a function 
of government as is providei for by the 
Constitution of the United States. Doubt- 
less, in these days of broad construction, 
this objection would be disregarded ; but its 
force must still be recognized. But, even 
if the power of Congress be unquestioned, 
there remains a difficulty of a more formid- 
able character, for the full comprehension 
of which it will be necessary to examine 
the nature of the business transacted by 
savings banks. 

Every bank, in the English and American 
sense of the word, is a place of deposit for 
the money of a number of people. The 
economic function of the bank is the utili- 
zation of capital that would otherwise be 
unproductive. A hundred men may have 
a hundred dollars each, above what they 
have occasion to use, and yet no one of 
them may have any opportunity of lending 
such asum. But, if they combine to make 
a common deposit, their idle capital is at 
once put in aform to assert production. It 
can be lent, for example, upon a mortgage 
of real estate, and enable the owner to ren- 
der his property more productive. Orit can 


be lent to the builders of a railroad and, | 


with the aid of like loans, they may con- 
struct an improvement that permanently 
increases the wealth of the country. But, 
in every case, it is expected both by lender 
and borrower that the use of this money 
will be a productive one; that is, that it 
will be so spent asto earn interest for both 
parties. It is true that banks never engage 
in production, at least nowadays; but they 
must be shrewd judges of productive en- 
terprises in order not to lose their deposi- 
tors’ money. They are often deceived; but 
it is their sole purpose and end to lend 
money so that it will come back to them 
with a profit; tolend it to those who have 
the ability and sagacity to spend it pro- 
ductively. 

Now, it is quite unnecessary to say that 
no government can undertake banking in 
this sense. Hardly any one would dare to 
maintain that it would be safe to allow the 
officers of government to lend its money 
at their discretion; and yet, if government 
money is to be lent, it must be at the dis- 
cretion of some government officer. Our 
own history is full ®6f examples of state 
loans of this character, and the money lent 
has been for the great part lost. There is 
sufficient historical support for the state- 
ment that money lent by government is 
generally spent unproductively; and this is 
the same as saying that government is in- 
competent to carry on banking business. 
For, if it cannot lend money deposited with 
it so as to get interest, it must pay the in- 
terest on its deposits out of money raised 
by taxation; and this, of course, is both 
unjust and ruinous. 


It is to be said in reply to this objection 
that government does pay interest to the 
holders of its bonds; and, if it had money 
deposited with it, it could buy its own 
bonds with these deposits, and pay the in- 
terest to the depositors. But this supposes 
that we are to have a permanent national 
debt. We have adopted the policy of pay- 
ing off our debt; and, if we are to go into 
the savings bank business, we must change 
that policy. It might very well be that 
postal savings banks would be called upon 
to receive two or three hundred million 
dollars of deposits. In order to pay inter- 
est, it would be necessary that an equal 
amount of bonds should be held by the 
government. The national bank system is 
even now maintained with difficulty, owing 
to the large calls that the government 
makes for its bonds; and if we are to have 
postal savings banks we shall probably 
have to give up the national banks. Per- 
haps that would not be too high a price to 
pay for the benefits of the postal bank sys- 
tem; but it should be clearly understood 
at the outset that we may be called upon 
to pay that price. 

Upon the whole, it seems that we ought 
to proceed with great deliberation in the 
introduction of the proposed system. 
There is a great deal to be thought of be- 
sides the convenience of the owners of small 
sums of money, and the encouragement of 
habits of saving. The whole policy of our 
government must be taken into considera- 
tion, and we must decide whether a national 


: debt is really a national blessing. We 








cannot dnenes \onch profound questions 
within these limits; but, although feeling 
the most earnest sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the benevolent promoters of this 
measure, we are, bound to submit to them 
that these questions should be thoroughly 
examined before the action of Congress ia 
invoked. 
New Yor« Crry. 
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“THE EDITOR’S REGRETS.” 








BY R. A. OAKES. 





Tue INDEPENDENT recently printed an acer- 
bious letter from a correspondent to whom 
a contribution had been returned, with 
the editor’s printed formula of regrets. He 
seemed to doubt the genuineness of these 
regrets, and to intimate that his manuscript 
had not been read, as if one needed to eat 
the entire apple of Sodom to know that it 
was nota peach. If he could stand but 
for a single day by the editor’s desk, and 
see the piles of manuscripts poured upon it, 
he would readily discover that the editor 
had more occasions for regrets than were 
expressed in his courteous formula of non- 
acceptance. 

No one but the editor of a widely-circu- 
lated periodical, like Toe INDEPENDENT, 
can conceive of the wonderful ioteliectual 
industry of young America. If the Har- 
pers or the Century Company were to print 
a daily, instead of a monthly,magazine they 
could not use all the articles that are sub- 
mitted for their consideration; and, in the 
pressure of these formidable masses of manu- 
scripts, who can doubt but that much is re- 
jected that is quite as meritorious as that 
which is accepted? It is said that at one 
time the Harpers held manuscripts for 
which they had advanced more than sixty 
thousand dollars, which, in the pressure of 
fresh matter, they could not find place for, 
and that to utilize these in part, their 
Young People was established. 

A year or two since, the publishers of the 
Youth's Companion offered a prize of a 
thousand dollars for the best short story, 
for which more than eighteen hundred 
writers competed. In a single month, during 
the past Summer, Funk & Wagnalls refused 
the offer of one hundred and fifty manu- 
script volumes. The English publishers, 
on an average, reject ten for every novel 
they print. It is but afew years since that a 
swindler opened a bureau in New York for 
the ostensible purpose of negotiating be- 
tween author and publisher. He exacted 
a tee of one dollar in advance for the cleri- 
cal work of registry, and when, finally, he 
fled to avoid the police, they found hun- 
dreds of manuscript packages thrown into 
corners, their original wrappers unbroken. 

In that to me most delightful of all works 
of fiction, ‘‘The Guardian Angel,” Dr. 
Holmes has a most charming and character- 
istic chapter, in which Gifted Hopkins, the 
young poet, who knows a good article of 
brown sugar at sight, watches the Butcher 
toiling through the piles of poetic manu- 
scripts which load the table, and feels a 
sinking at the pit of the stomach as the 
critic’s ogreish eyes scan ‘‘ The Blossoms 
of the Soul.” 

As illustrating the wonderful fecundity 
of the human bruino, it is said of an inde- 
fatigable litterateur that he furnishes weekly 
some forty long minion columns to the 
daily press, employing two copyists, besides 
finding time to reward his admirers with 
‘*Entailed Hats” and other miscellanies, 
and earning the same wage as the President 
of the United States. Anthony Trollope 
trained himself to write one thousand 
words in every sixty minutes, working 
three hours in every day of the year, and 
producing, as he frankly remarks, ‘‘ quite 
as much as the novel readers of the world 
can want from the hands ofone man.” 

Most men are modest in chronicling their 
defeats; but the writer for the press who 
has never received the editor’s regrets 
must be one whom Confucius would clearly 
rank as the superior man. There may be 
in America twenty-five writers whose 
articles would be sure of acceptance wher- 
ever sent, and who can dictate their own 
terms to publishers; but the remaining half 
million, whom the editor sometimes honors 
and sometimes does not, even when their arti- 
cles are accepted, must wait, sometimes 
months, before their turn for a hearing 
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arrives. And for these there are some consol- 

ing myths. Thus, it is said that James Rus 
sell Lowell once made an exhaustive study 
of American humor, and sent the paper, in- 
cognito, to the late J. T. Fields, then editor 
of the Atlantic. A few days later, when 
Mr. Lowell was in the editor’s sanctum, 
Mr. Fields informed him that he had 
recently received a most absurd estimate of 
American humorists, and, being unable to 
read it, had thrown it intothe waste basket. 
A kindred myth is told of Miss Alcott, who, 
after accumulating a trunkful of rejected 
MSS., when her time of triumph came, 
responded to every editorial request for 
contributions by sending articles which 
they had once rejected. Another myth is 
of a lady who sent to two editors the 
articles which the other had rejected, and 
had them both accepted. 

Anthony Trollope, one of the most suc- 
cessful novelists of modern times, was 
nearly thirty before he commenced to 
write, and had passed his fortieth year 
before he had really earned a penny by his 
literary work. From his first novel he 
never heard a word. Of his second novel, 
three hundred and seventy-five copies were 
printed, on which bis publisher lost over 
three hundred dollars. For his fourth 
novel he received an advance of one hun- 
dred dollars, which, he says, was paid from 
his publisher’s pocket. He wrote letters 
for the Hzaminer, then under the editorship 
of John Forster, for which he received 
nothing. He attempted a handbook of 
[reiand, which still remains in MS., and, 
finally, after ten years’ labor, he received 
one hundred dollars for ‘‘ The Warden,” 
the first money really earned. During the 
next twenty-seven years he received from 
publishers some four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. James Payn, one of the most indus- 
trious of living English novelists, who 
never fails to write the given amount in 
every day of the year, in his ‘ Literary 
Recollections,” recently published in Tur 
INDEPENDENT, tells us: ‘‘ I wrote while at 
Cambridge for various periodicals; more 
often for than in them. An article I had 
written in Household Words no doubt owed 
its acceptance to the peculiar information 
it afforded, rather than to its literary 
merits, and for a long time I endured con- 
tinuous rejection from that quarter. It 
may be of some comfort to youtbful aspi- 
rants to hear that, in one year, I had six 
and twenty articles rejected by various 
‘organs.’ Improved and enlarged, they 
have all since seen the light; but in those 
early years disappointment was my con- 
stant mate; it was never, however, check- 
mate. I always felt that I had something 
to tell worth hearing, if I only knew how 
to tell it, and could get anybody (an editor) 
to listen to me. I wrote in all sorts of 
ephemeral magazines.” 


One of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can writers, Washington Irving, being as- 
sured by his publishers that his writings 
were defunct, was about to turn his atten- 
tion to some other pursuit, when the late 
George P. Putnam breathed new life into 
the works already published, and inspired 
the facile pen to repewed labor. Paulding, 
for ‘‘The Dutchman’s Fireside” and 
‘* Westward Ho!” received each fifteen 
hundred dollars. To-day, Bret Harte re- 
ceives a thousand dollars for a single maga- 
zine sketch, and E. P. Roe five thousand 
dollars from the Current for the privilege 
of first printing one of his serials. George 
Ripley, after his unsuccessful attempt “to 
reform the world by cultivativ-g onions,” 
went to New York to earn his bread by his 
pen, and for his first two months’ work on 
The Tribune received twenty dollars. 
Bayard Taylor commenced his editorial 
work in New York on a salary of five 
dollars per week, and Mr. Trowbridge re- 
ceived for a magazine page of printed mat- 
ter just one-twelfth less than the Harpers 
pay their ordinary contributors. Mr. 
Trollope, in his monograph on Thackeray, 
tells us that the editors rejected more of 
this great author’s work than they accepted; 
that much of that they did accept they did 
not approve, and that, while this incom- 
parable novelist was performing much of 
the best work of his life, he was not sure 
of his market, not certain of his readers, 
his publishers, or his prices. 

It is only within a very recent period 





that there were any literary rewards in 
America outside of successful books, 
Harper’s Monthly was established in 1850, 
and its first numbers were made up largely 
of reprinted matter. In 1858 came the 
first numbers of Putnam’s Monthly, holding 
within its pea-green covers some of the 
best magazine work ever done in America. 
It provided food for the gods when there 
were no gods to partake of the ambrosia, 
and it failed twice. Previous to this Phila- 
delphia was the literary center of the 
Union. Boston had its heavy quarterly, 
Richmond its quasi-brilliant Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger, and New \ ork its impecuni- 
ous Knickerbocker, under the editorship of 
L. Gaylord Clark, who would use all the 
bob-veal a country schoolboy cared to send 
him, provided it was postpaid, but would 
never even waste a drop of ink in acknow!l- 
edgment. In Philadelphia there was Gra- 
ham, Godey, Sartain, and the Union Maga.- 
zines. In later days, when C. G. Leland 
edited Graham, and John R. Thompson the 
Southern Literary Messenger, they paid for 
some of their contributions, at least in flat- 
tering words, which was quite all the con- 
tributions were worth. Horace Greeley 
disposed of two of Thoreau’s articles, the 
‘*Maine Woods,” and the ‘‘ Essay on Car- 
lyle,”, for seventy-five dollars each; but 
their ordinary price, when they paid their 
contributors anything, was three dollars 
per page. 

More than twenty years ago, Colonel 
Higginson printed in the Atlantic an ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Letter to a Young Contributor.” 
The paper is quite as appropriate to the 
young contributor of to-day as it was to 
the ambitious literary youth of the waning 
generation, and it will be still more appro- 
priate to the youths of the next century. 
For it has recently been most fully proved 
that the American people are not yet edu- 
cated to the appreciation of first-class liter- 
ary work. A man should never read any- 
thing that is below his own intellectual 
level; but he certainly will not read that 
which is so much above him as to be in- 
comprehensible. Harper's Monthly and the 
Century are supposed to represent the ulti- 
ma of artistic and literary excellence in 
America; combined, they may circulate 
three hundred and fifty thousand copies; 
and we have a population of fifty-five mil- 
lions. The Atlantic is%supposed to exbale 
only the odors of the inner sanctuary. No 
one but Mr. Houghton knows the number 
of its subscribers, and he does not boast of 
it; but, while the second-hand bookmen 
allow in exchange five cents for old num- 
bers of Harper and the Century, they will 
give half a cent per pound for the Atlantic. 
Judge Tourgée, in the Continent, made a 
most tempting and persistent bid fora 
worthy clientage, spending, it is said, two 
huadred thousand dollars and three years 
of unwearying labor, and when he relin- 
quished his charming weekly, he had six 
thousand subscribers to turn over to the 
Christian at Work. The Manhattan is 
another illustration of the folly of trying to 
supply an imaginary want. But every 
week Mr. Bonner and the Messrs. Smith and 
Street distribute more than a half million 
Ledgers and Weeklies. Mrs. Leslie’s presses 
groan night and day, and Fireside UVom- 
panions, Saturday Nights, Arm Chairs, et id 
genus omne, literally flood the land. 

Slyvanus Cobb, Jr., is said to have earned 
more money for his publisher than any 
other writer in America. He and Mrs. 
Southworth and Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes 
are said to be in receipt of the same yearly 
salaries that a United States senator re- 
ceives. A half million of Mr. Roe’s books 
have been sold. There is a paper pub- 
lished in Montreal that has over one hun- 
dred thousand subscribers. It has readers 
everywhere in the United States. It has 
departments for the answering of every 
conceivable query. I borrow it of my 
neighbor, and when I read the questions 
asked, I have to stop and think whether | 
live in the ninth or the nineteenth century. 
A young woman wants to know if it is 
proper to flirt in church? If it is proper 
to sit on a young man’s lap, and hug and 
kiss him in company? Of what use are 
napkins? The editor is usually equal to 
the occasion; but when one young woman 
asks what she shall do, as her neighbors 
are Irish and unfit to associate with, he 
can give her no comfort, for he frankly 





confesses that he too is like “‘ the pig they 
kept in the parlor.” 

In that department of Harper's Monthly 
in which the ‘‘Easy Chair” always dis- 
courses so wisely and so charmingly, there 
appear from time to time gracious words 
of counsel to the literary aspirant. In a 
recent Atlantic, Dr. Holmes indulges in 
similar discourse. The Doctor’s recipe is 
most pleasant to take; but it will no more 
make a successful létterateur than a rhym- 
ing dictionary will make a poet. The day 
for more than an ephemeral literary repu- 
tation has forever passed. Of the Critic’s 
forty immortals, how many are known 
outside of their own little coteries? The 
genial autocrat, to millions of his country- 
men, is no better than one of Gray’s in- 
glorious Miltons; even the member of the 
Lower House, from the huckleberry dis- 
trict, is all unconscious of his sarcasm. The 
goldenest grain has barely time to ripen 
when it is overwhelmed in mountains of 
chaff, and the Psyches, alas! are dead, and 
the ants turned sluggards. 


Norton, Mass. 
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THE CROFTERS OF SCOTLAND. 








BY PROF. D. B. KING. 





For many years the condition of the 
Scottish crofters has excited a great deal 
of interest and sympathy io England. The 
reports made by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners in 1841, and by Sir John McNeil, a 
tew years later, contain accounts of miser- 
ably small and wretched holdings and 
hovels, of high rents, dread of eviction, 
curtailment of pasture, and of want and 
destitution similar to those found on the 
pages of the ‘* Report of the late Royal 
Commission.” The condition of things 
has perhaps improved slightly since 1841; 
but there has been so much improvement 
in the condition of the masses in other 
parts of Scotland and in England that, rel- 
atively, the condition of the crofter is 
much worse than it was forty years ago. 
The newspapers and land reformers have 
made this deplorable state of things far 
better known than it was then, and the 
general tendency of public sentiment and 
legislation to give the tenant more and 
more rights in the land has made the time 
seem favorable for an agitation for the re- 
lief of the crofters. 

Many Americans are surprised to find 
the crofter demanding (1) that his landlord 
shall not aceept in his stead another tenant 
for the sake of a higher rent, or turn him 
out of his holding for any other reason; (2) 
that he shall give him the use of more 
land; (8) reduce his rent, and (4) pay him, 
on quitting his holding, for all his improve- 
ments. Inorder to understand the grounds 
for these extensive claims, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the history, traditions, 
and condition of the crofter and the pres- 
eut tendencies of legislation. 

The crofter is accustomed to trace his 
claims back to the old clan system, under 
which the land was owned by the chief and 
clansmen incommon. Allotments and re- 
allotments were made from time to time, 
and the commons were very extensive. 
Each clansman had a right to some portion 
of the clan land. Rent or service was 
paid to the chief, who had more or less 
control over the clan lands, and who often 
possessed an estate of his own severalty. 
In many cases the power of the chief was 
greatand tyrannical, and many of the clans- 
men were in a somewhat servile condition. 
By and by the more influential clansmen 
seem to have retained permanent posses- 
sion of their holdings, subletting became 
common, and hard services were often ex- 
acted of the subtenants. The modern 
cotter, and the squatter, too, bad his rep- 
resentative in the dependent of the chief or 
clansmen, or in the outlaw or vagrant 
member of another class, who came to build 
his rude cabin wherever he could finda 
sheltered or unoccupied spot. While the 
lot of many of the ancestors of the present 
crofters was by no means a happy one, the 
population was not large, so that, in the 
absence of the great sheep farms and deer 
forests of the present time, it was probably 
not hardfor every man to secure a plot of 
land of some sort. Custom, no doubt, 


tended to fix the character and quantity 
of the subtenant’s services, and to give 





him a right to the permanent posses- 
sion of his holding, after the manner of 
the chief clansmen. The crofters of to-day 
have lost, for the most part, the traditions 
of the drawbacks and hardships of this old 
system, with its oppressive services, but 
have kept vigorously alive the tradition of 
the right of every clansman to a portion of 
the clan lands. 

When the old clan organizations were 
abolished, in 1745, the chiefs were trans- 
formed into landlords, and invested with 
the fee simple of the land. Most of the old, 
customary rights of the tenants seem, how- 
ever, to have been still recognized, The 
tenant was allowed to occupy his holding 
from year to year without interruption, and 
the old rights of common were respected. 
The descendants and successors of the old 
Scotch lairds did not, however, always con- 
cede these rights which, the people claimed, 
had been transmitted to them from the old 
system. Sometimes the titles of estates 
passed to Englishmen. In most cases there 
was a tendency to introduce rules for the 
management of estates somewhat similar to 
those in use in England, and to insist upon 
the landlord’s having his legal rights and 
privileges. 

Early in this century sheep-farming, on 
a large scale, was found to be profitable, 
and large areas of glen and mountain were 
cleared of the greater part of their popula- 
tion, and converted into sheep farms. The 
crofters had been accustomed to use large 
tracts of the more mountainous parts of 
the country, which are of little value for 
agricultural purposes, as Summer pastures 
for their small herds of inferior stock. 
The proprietors found that large herds of 
better breeds of sheep could be kept on 
these mountain pastures, and the crofters 
were compelled to give up their rights io 
these pastures, and, in many cases, to 
leave their little holdings farther down the 
mountains, in order that the large droves of 
sheep might have suitable places to winter. 
Some of those who were turned out were 
given new crofts, often nearer the sea, 
where the rights of common were less valu- 
able, but where the fishing and kelp-gather- 
ing industries enabled them to supplement 
their incomes. Numbers, however, were 
not supplied with new crofts, but left to 
shift for themselves. Some of these, too 
poor to go elsewhere, built rude huts where- 
ever they could find a convenient spot, 
thus increasing the number of the squat- 
ters; others were allowed to share the al- 
ready too small holdings of their more for- 
tunate brethren; while others found their 
ways to the lowlands and cities of the 
south, or to this country, often suffering 
great hardships. These ‘‘ clearances” ex- 
cited the greatest indignation. In 1849 
Hugh Miller, in trying to »rouse public sen- 
timent against them, said, ‘‘ while the law 
is banishing its tens for terms of seven 
and fourteen years—the penalty of deep- 
dyed crimes—irresponsible and infatuated 
power is banishing its thousands for life 
for no crime whatever.” The crofter or 
his ancestor had, in most cases, built the 
house and made the other improvements, 
the family had lived on the place for gen- 
erations, and they felt that it was their 
holding and their home. The indignation 
was not at all surprising. 


Lately sheep-farming has become far less 
profitable, and large tracts of the land have 
been given up by the large tenants. The 
interest in deer-hunting has, however, 
increased, and large tracts, amounting 
altogether to nearly two millions of 
acres, have been turned into deer forests, 
bringing, as a rule, a slightly higher rent 
than was paid by the crofters or sheep 
farmers. While much of this land is unfit 


| for tillage, some of itis very desirable for 


pasture for the cattle of the crofters, who 
complain that their ancieat rights have 
been taken away, and that the deer and 
other game destroy their crops. Most 
Americans know something of the indigna- 
tion of the crofters at the land’s being used 
to raise sheep and ‘‘ vermin,” instead of 
men, through the accounts of the hoastil- 
ity shown to Mr. Winans, whose deer-for- 
est is said to cover two hundred square 
miles. While evictions are much less nu- 
merous than they were two or three gener- 
ations ago, there has all along been a disposi- 
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were formerly tilled or used as commons 
by the crofters and cotters. 

In comparison with the subtenant of a 
hundred years ago, the crofter of to-day 
has less land for tillage, a narrower range of 
pasture for his stock, and less freedom “‘ in 
regard to the natural produce of the river 
and moor.” The traditions of the old times 
when his ancestors had more rights and 
greater freedom are kept alive: instances of 
the less or curtailment of holdings or com- 
mons which occurred two or three genera- 
tions ago are recounted,and moat of the hard- 
ships of whatever sort are charged to the 
injustice of the land-laws, or to the inhu- 
manity of the landlords. No matter how 
fair or generous the latter may be as a 
class—and there is a great deal to be said 
for the fairness and generosity of the 
Scotch landlords—instances of hardship 
and suffering are sure to occur where the 
tenant must make and maintain the im. 
provements, and has no legal right to com- 
pensation for them, or to the permanent pos- 
session of his holdings. [t would be bard 
to devise a worse system of land tenure 
than the one in use in Ireland prior to the 
recent land legislation tor that country, 
and the crofter system as it existed before 
the Agricultural Holdings gave the tenant 
compensation for some of his improve- 
ments. Under such a system the tenant 
naturally fears that improvements will be 
regarded as a proof that the holding is so 
profitable that he can well afford to pay a 
higher rent, and may lead tolarger demands 
on the part of his landlord. No doubt this 
fear, and the dread of eviction, are, in most 
cases, groundless. They exist, however, 
and have long been to the crofter the most 
discouraging features of his situation. 


The poverty of the crofter often renders 
his condition deplorable. His landlord has 
curtailed his holding and right of common 
or he has subdivided them among his sons 
or kinsmen until it would be impossible for 
the produce of the soil to properly sustain 
the population, even were no rent charged, 
His agricultural implements are of the most 
primitive sort, his methods of husbandry 
slovenly and unskillful to the last degree. 
He has no interest in, and no encourage- 
ment in improving the holding, and making 
it more product*ve. Some years ago he 
was able to supplement his income by 
gathering seaweed for kelp; but, latterly, the 
demand for this product has ceased. Fish- 
ing is a valuable industry in some places, 
enabling him tosupply his family with food 
for a portion of the year, and sometimes 
bringing him in money besides. He is, 
however, commonly too poor to provide 
the necessary boats and nets, while the lack 
of goed harbors and landing places in some 
sections is a most serious drawback. Some- 
times he supplements his income by spend- 
ing a few months of the year wherever he 
can get employment in the low country. 
As a rule, however, a large part of his in- 
come must be derived from the land. 
With an unfriendly climate and an un- 
productive soil, and numerous other dis- 
advantages, he is never far from the verge 
of want. 

Still more wretched is the condition of 
the cotters and of the squatters, who are 
numerous in some places, and who con- 
struct hovels, appropriate land, and possess 
and pasture stock, but pay no rent and obey 
no control. The d-"* ‘lings of this class, and 
of many of the poorer crofters,are extremely 
wretched. A single apartment, with walls 
of stone and mud, a floor of clay, a thatched 
roof, no windows, no chimney, one low 
door furnishing an entrance for the occu- 
pants—a means of ventilation and a means 


of escape for the smoke—furniture of the. 


rudest sort, the inhabitants—the human 
beings, the cows, the pigs, the sheep and 
the poultry—all crowded together in the 
wretched and filthy hut, make up a picture 
that is not pleasant to contemplate. Some 
of the cottages are by no means unattrac- 
tive, although many of the dwellings are 
not fit for human habitations, The Royal 
Commissioners say, with truth, that the 
crofter’s habitation is usually ‘ of a charac- 
ter that would imply physical and moral 
degradation in the eyes of those who do 
not know how much decency, courtesy, 
virtue, and even refinement, survive amid 
the sordid surroundings of a Highland 
hovel.” 

With such a history, such traditions 





grievances, conditions, hardships, in so 
many cases 30 near to actual destitution, it 
is not strange that the crofter should be 
willing to join an agitation that promises 
him relief from his hardships and redress 
for his grievances. When the Irish tenant, 
whose claims are in some respects less 
strong, has obtained fixity of tenure, fair 
rent, and freedom of sale for his right of 
possession and his improvements, why 
should not the crofter strongly press his 
claims? In so doing he has the support of 
many English tenants. An important con- 
ference, lately held at Aberdeen, and partici- 
pated in by representatives of both the 
English and Scottish Farmers’ Alliances, 
adopted an outline of a land bill for Eng- 
land and Scotland, providing for the estab- 
lishing of a land court, fixing fair rents, 
fuller compensation for improvements and 
the free sale of the tenant’s interests. 

The agitation for the reform of the land 
laws in Ireland and England, and the vigor- 
ous utterances of land reformers in Scot- 
land, have led tie crofters to dwell upon 
their hardships and grievances until they 
have become thoroughly aroused. In many 
cases they have refused to pay rent; in 
some instances they have attacked those 
who ventured to take the crofts of evicted 
tenants, and have taken forcible possessior. 
of lands which they thought ought to be 
added to their crofts. Officers who at- 
tempted to serve writs were driven 
away, and the Government found it neces- 
sary to send gunboats, with marines and 
extra police, to restore the authority of the 
law. The crofters and their friends have 
formed good organizations to press their 
claims effectively. It has for some time 
been evident that a remedy must be pro- 
vided for their grievances. 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 
1883, to inquire into their condition and 
claims, reported a few months ago, recom- 
mending certain measures of relief, and the 
Gladstone government introduced into Par- 
liament a bill, drawn to some extent on the 
lines suggested by the Commission. Ac- 
cording to this bill, which will no doubt be 
a part of the Liberal plalform at the ap- 
proaching election, a crofter is a tenant of 
a holding from year to year, who habitu- 
ally resides on his holding, the rent of 
which is less than ten pound a year, and 
which is situated in a crofting parish. 
Such a tenant isto have security of tenure 
so long as he pays his rent and complies 
with certain other specitied conditions; 
his rent is to be fixed by an official valuer, 
or by arbitration, if he and his laudlord fail 
toagree; and he isto have compensation 
for all his improvements, provided they 
are suitable for the holding. The cotter 
and squatter, also, who have built their 
cabins with the implied consent of the 
proprietor, but who pay no rent, are to 
have compensation for their improvements. 
These tenant’s interests are inheritable, but 
not assignable. The crofter, therefore, is 
to have fixity of tenure, fair rent, aud com- 
pensation for his improvements, but not 
the right to sell his interests, except to his 
landlord. 

The Commission had recommended that 
the demand for more land should be con- 
ceded, that hill pastures formerly used by 
crofter townships should be restored to 
them, that holdings should be enlarged, on 
certain conditions, and that money should 
be advanced by the state to assist in organiz- 
ing new crofter groups or townships. 
This feature of the report, however, the 
Government did not embody in its bill. 
Owing to the failure of sheep. farming, there 
isa large amount of land for rent. This, 
the landlords declare, they would be glad in 
many cases to divide up among the crofters, 
where it is conveniently situated for the 
purpose. It is probable, therefore, that the 
desire of the crofters for more land will, in 
most cases, be gratified without compul- 
sory legislation. 

The crofter, if a measure similar to the 
one lately proposed should become a law, 
will be encouraged to improve his holding. 
He will not live in fear of eviction or 
higher rent. This will undoubtedly be a 
great gain to many. In some parts of the 
Highlands and Islands the population is 
too great to live on the produce of the soil. 
Emigration or migration seems to be the 
only means of relief for this overcrowding. 
The former was for many years the only 








remedy suggested. It has not always met 
with favor among the people, who are in- 
clined to insist upon their right to live 
upon the land. Although the late Royal 
Commission recommended it, in some cases, 
the liberal government did not venture to 
provide for aiding crofters to emigrate. 
One who has seen the wretched way in 
which some of the crofters live, and the 
absolute lack of opportunities for bettering 
their condition in their native Highlands 
and Islands can hardly help wishing that 
many of them might be helped to emigrate 
to countries where their industry would be 
rewarded, and where they would have a 
fairer chance tor success in the struggle 
for existence and advancement. 

The fishing industry has long been a 
source of livelihood and of profit to num- 
bers of the crofters. The Royal Commis- 
sioners and others declare that this indus- 
try is ‘‘ capable of vast expansion,” and of 
being made far more profitable to the fish- 
ermen and to the nation. Should the Gov- 
ernment carry out on a generous scale the 
recommendations to foster the Scottish 
fishing interests, a profitable occupation 
can be found for many crofters and cotters 
who would otherwise find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain themselves on the 
land. It would certainly be wise for the 
Government to use every proper means to 
retain in the state and to foster a popula- 
tion that has long been ‘‘ a nursery of good 
citizens and good workers for the whole 
empire ‘‘and of the best soldiers and sail- 
ors for the British army and navy.” Which- 
ever party shall govern the empire, these 
claims must in some way be adjusted in 
the near future. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 
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Tue debt which the Christian world owes to Dr. 
Luther is so great and various that it is difficult 
to conceive in its full extent, difficult to exhibit 
in any form, and difficult even to indicate in the 
present form. My observations, therefore, will 
be limited to the barest outlines of the subject. 

1. Luther restored to Christendom the pres- 
ence and the principles of the apostle Paul. The 
struggle between Jewish Christianity and Gen- 
tile Christianity was the chief debate that en- 
gaged and divided the minds and the sympathies 
of the Apostolic Church. This debate has never 
vet been decided. Paul appeared to bear away 
the honor of the controversy ; but his triumph 
was only in seeming. He achieved, during his 
lifetime, a leading position in the Church of 
Rome, a body which, by the force of circum- 
stances, and by admirable wisdom and address, 
afterward became the center of Christianity ; 
but, if he was ever a hearty favorite there, his 
power and hold were early lost. The ancient 
conflict of the former dispensation between 
priesthood and prophecy was renewed under 
another shape between Petrinism and Paulinism. 
The energy, persistency, and popularity of the 
priestly tendency dictated a similar result, here 
as there. Paul was still strong enough to pre- 
vent the destruction of Augustine ; nay, to raise 
him to the honors and rewards of sainthood ; 
but he could not prevent Cassianus and Faustus, 
his semi-pelagian adversaries, from acquiring a 
similar distinction. 

By tradition and by theory Rome was equally 
the seat of Paul and Peter ; but, in point of fact, 
the former was soon retired from public sight 
and service. His latest appearance was in the 
capacity of a ghost, when he stood above the 
head of the first Leo, and assisted to frighten 
Attila from his intent of plunder. He could do 
nothing to deliver poor Gottschalk from the 
pious fierceness of Rabanus and Hinemar. 
Aided by the insular jealousy of the English na- 
tion, he obtained for Wiclif a peaceful death ; 
but he could not guard his ashes. Though Huss 
stood under cover of the sacred word of a Ger- 
man emperor to give him safe conduct, Paul 
could not prevent him being snatched from that 
shelter and burned alive. As far as sight or 
sound could reach Paul seemed to be dead and 
forgotten. He was scarcely remembered except 
in the recesses of scholastic study-chambers and 
in mystic hermitages. Ruehrath, of Weeel, in- 
deed, strove to renew his fame. But who could 
be expected to give any heed to the voice of a 
Dutch barbarian crying in the wilderness? 

At length the time was ripe for Paul to rise 
trom the dead ; when the prophets should assert 
their place and power against the priests. 
Against bis inclination, Luther was awarded the 
memorable honor to be the advocate of the dead 
apostle, Unhappily, there was no more any 








place in Rome for Paul. Peter held every inch 
of the ground by immemorial tenure, and the 
apostle of the Gentiles was driven forth to find 
a home and friends elsewhere. 

When he heard of the first act of this removal, 
Pope Leo esteemed that it must have fallen out 
in wine and wrath. ‘‘ These Theses,” said he, 
“were written by a German who was dead 
drunk ; when he is sober again, he will be of an- 
other mind.” But the German whom His Holi- 
ness denounced as dead drunk was a soldier of 
approved care and valor, appointed and equipped 
of Heaven, to exchange hardiments with the 
best warriors that were abroad in bis time, and 
to make his way to noble fortunes, Shortly 
afterward, when Leo declared war against him, 
he discovered that a sovereign Pontiff could 
better afford to catch the pestilence than such an 
adversary, But Luther’s chicf strength was found 
in the circumstance that he stood for the cause 
of a dethroned apostle. 

2. In restoring the truths and the rights of 
Pauline Christianity, Luther also brought about 
a much desired reformation of morals and man- 
ners. The foremost and worthiest men in the 
Catholic Church—d’Ailly, Gerson, and Zneus 
Silvias—cecumenical councils, as Constance and 
Basle, besides multitudes of faithful people in 
many parts of Europe, had fixed their eyes and 
hopes upon such a consummation, only to meet 
with repeated disappointments. Luther gave 
them what they wanted ; what the Church had 
ought in vain eisewhere ; and in the act he con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit. His services in 
this direction accrued as much to the advantage 
of the Catholic as of the Protestant Church ; and 
they must be esteemed by all who will be at pains 
to survey the difficulties and the perils of the 
situation, 

In sooth, Christianity appeared to be losing 
its ground. Humanism, which, as a general 
rule, was but an euphemism for heathenism 
(only less worthy in several points than ancient 
classic heathenism), had newly risen up to de- 
mand the throne and power of the world. A 
moral stench issued from it that would infect to 
the north star and awake the plagues of God. 
A measure of this humanism was even ascribed 
to the man who held the chair of Peter. The 
condition of affairs might well be deplored. To 
the minds of some, who were not without experi- 
ence and wisdom, it seemed to bear the aspect 
of a crisis. In Italy this crisis exhibited dimen- 
sions that were conceived tou be menacing; it 
was also observed and appreciated in France and 
Germany and in other quarters. Added to the 
irregularities and corruption that were already 
abundant in ecclesiastical and social circles, 
humanism produced a situation that was plainly 
serious, It was the merit of Luther to meet this 
crisis, and to deliver both the Catholic Church 
and the Christian cause from its dangers. In 
the person of a yanng man who stood nearest to 
him, and as a classical scholar was known to 
have only a single superior, Luther was enabled 
to demonstrate that the hostile spirit of human- 
ism, tamed and trained to useful and exalted 
functions, might be joined in wedlock with 
Christianity. Therefore, it must be allowed that, 
while the man of Wittenberg dealt a giant blow 
against the Church of Rome, he also rescued it 
from a disaster of a more serious nature than 
any he inflicted. 

3. It has often been fabled that the effect of 
Luther's career and movement was disastrous 
to politics and government, particularly in Ger- 
many ; but the picture that is sometimes drawn 
of these matters is not always careful and faith- 
ful. It will be conceded that the faith and love 
of Luther fixed a deep chasm across the bosom 
of the German empire. Nay, I will put the case 
as strongly as any could desire. The dear face 
of peace, the sweet nurse of arts and plenty, 
and of joyful births, was frightened from that 
best garden of the world, and most of her happy 
husbandry was cast on heaps. But, while I do 
not belong to the school who proclaim the savage 
creed that ‘slaughter is God's daughter,” it 
may still be allowed to believe that 


“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out,” 


Though wasteful war unwound his flag for many 
years and generations, and armies were sent 
throughout the territory of Germany to forage 
on the wealth and blood and chastity of the peo- 
ple, they have reaped incalculable advantage 
from their fiery trials, and are better far than 
if they had never fallen upon them. 

Besides, the peace and goodness which it is 
claimed that Luther disturbed, is quite too highly 
painted, The Holy Roman Empire never was 
the Kingdom of Heaven; in its brightest day, 
under Charles the Great, it was never anything 
but a shadowy ideal. Long since it had lost 
France and Italy, and at present it was of uncer- 
tain respectability and tenure, even in Germany. 
There was ceaseless feud and conflict before 
Luther came; there would have been feud and 
strife if he had never been. The age of good 
neighbors never was on land or sea; it is only 
distance that lends this sort of enchantment. 
Ever since the world began arbitraments would 
sometimes be bloody ; they will continue so until 
the world shall end. 

On the contrary, the movement of Luther was- 
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of positive ard enduring advantage to the polit- 
ical and social condition of the Christian state. 
The relations of the civil to the religious estab- 

lishment, like everything else in the world, have 

been various and subject to mutation. Under 

its heathen emperors, the Roman state main- 

tained a superiority that was almost at all points 

indisputable. Though the union of the two was 

intimate, the religious establishment was in some 

sort the mere handmaid of civil authority, and the 

emperor, by virtue of his office, was the Pontifix 

Maximus. During the middle ages, this rela- 

tion was altered in the Western Church. Partly 

by the power of circumstance, and partly by 

means of admirable skill and boldness, the 

Bishop of Rome became the Supreme Pontiff, and 
the Church rose above the State. The latter was 

now almost as much under his control as the 

religious establishment had formerly been under 
the domination of the Cesars. 

With the advent of Luther, the civil state im- 
mediately rose to its ancient position above the 
Church. Under existing conditions, this change 
was inevitable. Of the two methods, I conceive 
there can be no question that the one inaugu- 
rated by Luther is preferable both for the 
Church and for the State, and the revolution in 
their relations is, to my thinking, one of the dear- 
est obligations that we owe to the Reformer. 

Since he passed away there have been a va- 
riety of expedients to solve the exceedingly ex- 

tensive and complex problem of the right rela- 
tion of Church and State, The general result of 
these experiments has been of profit to the 
Catholic as well as to the Protestant states of 
Christendom. In America a new experiment 
has been undertaken. We are proposing to 
maintain a certain parity between Church and 
State, in which each power shall enjoy absolute 
control within what we denominate its rightful 
sphere, and, above all, that each shall be sepa- 
rated from the other. The ideal which we are 
striving to reach, a complete separation of the 
Church from the State, may be, in several re- 
spects, unattainable ; but, in that quality, it is 
not unlike many another ideal, and it is not by 
consequence fanciful or powerless. Tne world 
is governed by ideas more than by armies, 
While it is too early as yet to predict what is to 
be the fate of our exceedingly delicate experi- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, finding approval in 
other nations, and deserves a full trial. In 
adopting it, we but placed ourselves under the 
merciful tuition of God to observe the directions 
of bis providence. If 1t shall succeed even mod- 
erately, it will become an important contribution 
to the science of government, in the solution of 
the questions and of the modus vivendi between 
the civil and ecclesiastical commonwealth, and 
we shall owe still greater acknowledgments to 
Luther than any we have made hitherto. 

4. Not the states alone, but likewise the estates 
of Christendom, owe much to Dr, Luther. The 
fourth estate wasalready rising up, and might 
have attained to power and prominence without 
him. It greeted his advent and sustained his 
cause in every strait that came upon it. Luther 
repaid this service and devotion by endowing 
the fourth estate with culture in addition to its 
wealth and growing importance. Gerson and 
others had painfully striven to accomplish this 
end ; but no adequate success had rewarded their 
exertions. Luther has the merit to have 
founded and organized the system of common 
education. The fifth estate (if I may speak of 
the peasant class by such a designation) likewise 
obtained large benefits from this source. 
will hardly be able to express, or even to conceive, 
the extent of their obligations tothe man who, 


they once fancied, had forsaken them in their 


wretchedness, 


The other estates in their turn were highly 
impressed and improved by the direct influence 


of Luther upon the two that Ihave mentioned. 


His character and history has also supplied 
select incitement and instruction to numbers in 
That a man derived from 
the humblest of families, anda poor monk by 
station, should become the king of earthly 
kings has excited the ambition and supported 
the energies of thousands of struggling youth. 
The spectacle of sovereign parts, which were at 
the same time deeply pious, has restrained from 


every walk of life. 


erratic courses multitudes of men who, like him 


were “framed in the prodigality of nature,” 
The sturdy manhdod and wisdom which could 


stand in the gap and trade of a thousand casual. 


ties, and keep and increase its power, has roused 
the admiration of the world to transports, and 
stayed the minds of many who were ready to 
fail under the perplexities and the burdens of 


fortune and of care. 


5. Luther has rendered excellent services to 
Christianity and to the world in the higher parts 
I have adverted to the fact that he 
early exorcised the demon from humanism, and 
after it was “clothed and in its right mind,” 
contracted a close and tender alliance with 
it in the person of Melanchthon. This cir- 
cumstance was of decisive importance to his 
own Church, to the entire Prot stant community, 
While the Catholics were re- 
viling against Greek as the mark and source of 
heresies, most of the strenuous and lofty spirits 
made haste to join themselves to Luther. From 


of learning. 


and to the world. 





These 





Within the circle of his influence were found the 
vest freedom of inquiry and most of the freedom 
of teaching. The superiority of its doctors be- 
came a current argument for his doctrine. “The 
burden of lean and wasteful learning” only in 
rare instances rested upon its opponents. 
More than two generations before Francis Bacon 
had given it a scientifie form, Luther had pressed 
the inductive method into service, laid it at the 
foundation of his labors, and taught scholars in 
every department how to use it. At its behests 
he had discarded in all quarters the fundamenta 
Catholic principle of authority, and even dared 
to lay the open Bible before the humblest of the 
peuple. The ignorance of the Roman monks 
and clergy became as customary and as success- 
ful a resource of propagandism as the dissolute- 
ness of their manners. 

The Reformation, therefore, assumed the atti- 
tude of conservative progress, while the Catho- 
lic Church, by dint of her unhappy circum- 
stances, was enforced to oppose resistance to 
light and learning ; a sore calamity, from which 
she has not yet recovered. The principle of 
authority was even sharpened within her pre- 
cincts, until, at the Council of Trent—for the 
first time in her history, I believe—the anathema 
was formally affixed to each of the deliverances 
of an G@cumenical Synod. 

In the face of this distressing retrograde, 
Luther’s Church became a church of theologians. 
It has ever since retained that distinction, and, 
within the present century, it has restored the 
glories of the best age of Christian learning. By 
good fortune, the benefita of this incitement to 
higher learning have also at times been felt in the 
Catholic Church, Through the spirit and exer- 
tions of the Maurines in France, the ancient vir- 
tues of the Benedictine order experienced a bril- 
liant revival, and these learned brethren 
achieved a series of triumphs which rival the 
conquests of their Protestant neighbors, and re- 
flect imperishable luster upon monastic disci- 
pline and the French nation, As Protestants, 
we van afford to rejoice that the impulse and 
competition of Luther’s movement occasioned 
such helpful and honorable advantages for its 
adversaries. This influence is still felt, and, in 
some directions appreciated, by Catholic schol- 
ars. In Germany, Moehier, Cornelius, Dillin- 
ger, Hefele and Theiner have exhibited a grade 
of scholarship that gave them rank among the 
princes of learning. If it is true that the spirit 
of the Church is of late years becoming too nar- 
row to extend hospitality to such representatives 
of profound and untrammeled research, this 
is a misfortune over which I have no disposition 
to exult. 

6. We owe Dr. Luther a debt of gratitude for 
supporting and strengthening the cause of Chris- 
tianity where it already existed, and for pressing 
its conquests into the regions beyond its bound- 
aries, 

To reject and eschew the principle of authority 
was a step of the utmost boldness and peril ; but 
the Reformers were enforced to adopt this 
course as a part of Pauline theology, It must 
have been as clear to them as it has now become 
to us that it implied that their hold should be 
loosened, if not broken, in the case of the hum- 
blest classes of all those persons who lack a suf- 
ficent amount of capacity or of culti- 
vation to be reached by means of rea- 
son or of moral suasion. In the nature 
of things, these would be more amenable to 
the principle of authority ; and, as was to be an- 
ticipated, the Catholic Church has been more suc- 
cessful in keeping her hand upon them. But the 
Protestants have not surrendered at this point. 
They are by no means willing to allow that the 
lower classes shall escape them, and, although 
the difficulties in the way are enormous, they 
have involved their powers and energies to en- 
counter them, and interior missions of every 
sort are being prosecuted with the highest in- 
telligence and devotion. To reach and control 
what we call the masses of the people, without 
resorting to the principle of authority, is now 
the problem and the task of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. If it succeeds in this enterprise, it will 
deserve brighter laurels than those which the 
early Church obtained from the conquest of the 
barbarians. 

While the principle of authority has kept the 
humbler classes, to a considerable extent, in 
subjection to the Catholic Church, it bas done 

. | her no service, but rather harm, in the case of 
the cultivated and higher classes. Hore lies the 
strength of Protestantism, and here the weak- 
ness of the Roman system. Luther’s freedom 
ot thought and freedom of teaching has opened 
the way, as was foreseen it would, to a large 
amount of hostile speculation. Anti-Obristian 
philosophy—nay, anti-theistic philosophy—was 
never before so broadly founded or so admirably 
furnished. The Catholic Church is almost 
helpless before this array, and blames her ad- 
versary in bitter terms for the course she has 
pursued. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
maintain that reason and faith will keep com- 
pany nowadays as closely as in former times. 
Therefore, they have stirred up their strength 
for the conflict, and have received incalculable 
advantages from the struggle. They are becom- 
ing more firmly established in the Obristian 





the outset bis cause was the cause of learning. 


in defending it, while the exertion has supplied 
them with a store of information and of mental 

graces that must do them credit and promote 

their power. Their preaching will compare, 

both in substance and in form, with the best 
that has ever been heard in Christendom, and 
surpasses that of many epochs; and the science 
of apologetics, confined chiefly to Protestant 
circles and scholarship, was scarcely ever 80 
vigilant or effective, 

Before I conclude, let me fulfill my promise to 
indicate what Luther has done to extend the 
area of Christendom. The Catholic Church 
owes him the first obligation in this regard. 
Without Luther they would not have been in- 
cited to the brave and gigantic feats of what is 
known as the Counter-Reformation, than which 
nothing more brilliant,in some regards, is set 
down in their year-books, To Luther’s labors 
and movement is indirectly due the organiza- 
tion of the order of Loyola and all the marvels 
which impartial criticism must find in the 
records of the Jesuits. The Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans got their youth re- 
newed by the necessity of opposing Luther. 
These, with other orders, old and new, bore the 
cross of the Catholic faith to the ends of the 
earth, and illustrated the annals of missions by a 
degree of diligence, devotion, wisdom, and suc- 
cess that has not been surpassed in any time or 
clime. Likewise the Protestants, when they 
had recovered from the throes of the Counter- 
Reformation, and learned to feel sure of exist- 
ence, entered into rivalry with the Catholics on 
foreign soil, sending their missionaries to be 
neighbors to the burniebed sun and to the polar 
bear ; and the work goes forward under improv- 
ing energy, skill and success with each new year 
and conquest, All these missions, Catholic and 


« The “ saucy boy” lived to fulfill his threat; 
memoir of the philanthropist was published in 
1863 by his sons, Andrew and Charles, the latter 
then (1858—'74) M.P. for Hackney. 

In 1834 Dr. Reed spent some months in this 
country with Dr. James Matheson, as a deputa- 

tion from the Congregational Union of England 

and Wales. The next year they’ published a 

“Narrative of the Visit to the American 

Churches,” in two volumes, mainly Dr. Reed's 

work. His other books were ‘‘No Fiction,” 

1819; ‘* Martha,” 1821, a memorial of an only 

sister ; ‘‘ Narrative of the Revival of Religion'in 

Wycliffe Chapel,” 1839; ‘* Advancement of Re- 

ligion the Claim of the Times,” 1848; and 

‘*Sermons,” 1861, gathered from previous small - 
er publications; besides two collections of 
hymns, His degree of D.D. was conferred by 
Yale during his visit in 1834, 

Elizabeth Holmes, ‘ daugh‘er of a prosperous 
merchant,” was born in London, March 4th, 
1794; went to school at Stepney; removed to 
Reading, and began teaching; married Mr. 
Reed in 1816; survived him, and died July 4th. 
1867. She corresponded largely, and wrote 
“Original Tales for Children,” and “The 
Mother’s Manual for the Training of her Chil- 
dren,” 1865 ; besides founding schools at Chesh- 
unt and Hackney, and taking a hand in her 
husband’s benevolent enterprises and in others. 
She was nearly his equal in energy, ability, and 
devotion. 

Their hymn-work was done in common, 
though Dr. Reed may be credited with the com- 
piling, which had all the success it deserved. 
He issued in 1817 “A Supplement to Dr. Watte’s 
Psalms and Hymns, selected from the best 
authors, with some Originals.” This had 383 





Protestant alike, with the benefits of every sort 
they bring us, are, in several important senses, 
a debt which Christendom owes to Martin 
Luther, 
Our respected Catholic fellow-citizens will 
perhaps present no public protest that we should 
thus distinguish the fourth centennial return of 
the birth of the monk of Wittenberg; but in 
their hearts some of them may conceive that his 
is a wounded reputation, which it were well to 
keep out of the way of eyes and tongues and in- 
juries. Itis natural that they should read ill- 
favoredly the deeds and virtues and graces of 
one who wrought their Church so much despite ; 
and we should not take it illif they do so, But 
the world has awarded Luther more justice than 
they.award him. In acknowledgment of his 
royal nobleness and merit it has given to Protes- 
tant theology the function and responsibility of 
leading the world’s thought in that department, 
to Protestant nations a foremost position in the 
world’s culture and progress, and a controlling 
voice in the world’s councils of government. At 
the distanee of four hundred years the Protes- 
tantism which he established is the strongest 
force in existence. “ The past at least is secure.” 
I know nothing of the mystery of future things ; 
but these I would commit to the merciful con- 
struction of Heaven in the famous words which 
express alike the faith and the modesty of the 
Reformer : 
+ Tet’s Gottes Werk so wird’s bestehen, 
lst’s Menschen werk Wird’s untergehen.” 


Ayia Botes. 


DR. AND MBS. REED. 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


T'18 couple seem to have been perfectly joined 
in activities and tastes, alike religious, philan- 
thropic, and literary. Josiah Conder, and one 
or two others, have had wives who emulated 
their hymn-writing ; but Mrs. Reed’s lyrics are 
equal in number, and not much inferior in 
quality, to those of her husband, 

Andrew Reed was born in London, November 
27th, 1787, educated at Hackney, and ordained 
on his twenty-fourth birthday as pastor of the 
congregation in which he had been brought up, 
then worshiping at New Road Chapel, and 
after 1881 at Wycliffe Chapel, Commercial Road. 
There he remained till his death, February 25th, 
1862. Few cases could be cited of connection 
with a single flock throughout a long life, as 
infant, young layman, and minister for a full 
half century. Asa preacher he was successful 
and eminent; but he gained still wider fame 
and usefulness as the founder of at least five 
great asylums, for orphans, idiots, and incur- 
ables. Here may be cited his self-written 
epitaph, than which few have been more 
characteristic or more appropriate : 
“Tomy saucy boy who gaid he would write my 

Life, and asked for materials: 
I was born yesterday : 
I shall die to-morrow ; 


And I mus: notspend to-day 
In telling what I have done, 
Bat in doing what I may for 








HIM 
Who has done all for me. 

“I sprang from the People: I have lived for the 
People—the most, for the most unhappy: and the 
when they know it, will not suffer me to 





view of the world, and more skillful and active 


bers, of which twenty-two were by A. and 
E. Reed. In 1825 seventeen more were added, all 
but three original. In 1842 came *‘The Hymn 
Book,” with 825, to which fifteen more were 
soon added, A majority of these 840 were from 
Watts, and there were seven new original, two 
of the old ones being omitted. The apparent 
immodesty of this title was reflected on at the 
time by the Hvangelical Magazine, if I remem- 
ber rightly. What Dr. Reed probably meant by 
it was that his chapel then had a single book, 
whereas most Oongregationaliste were  atill 
using two—Watte’s Psalms and Hymns, and 
Josiah Conder’s, or some other supplement there- 
to. Yet to call it**The Hymn Book” had an un- 
pleasant air of superciliousness, entirely foreign 
to hie character; as if no other collection were 
worthy to be compared with it—which was far 
from being the case; for Conder was Reed's 
superior, both as writer and compiler. It was 
one of many cases where good men have let their 
good be evil spoken of ; and it almost requires 
a mental effort now to catch the explanation, 
and realize that, less thay, fifty years ago, people 
had to take to meeting their Watts entire an‘ 
another sizable volume to eke out ite deficiencies, 

In the collections of 1817, 1825, and 1842, Dr. 
Reed's hymns and those of his wife were alike 
marked “ Original.” As a consequence, they 
have in many (not to say most), subsequent 
books been confounded or credited simply to 
** Reed,” which meant the head of the house, to 
the injury and exvlusion of his helpmeet, No 
discrimination could be made till Mr. Charles 
Reed furnished Josiah Miller with separate lists 
for ‘‘The One Hymn Book,” 1842. In copying 
these for bis “Singer and Songs,” 1869, Miller 
omitted two, and credited one to both writers. 
Add to these the two not reprinted in 1842, and 
we have five of doubtful authorship ; fortunately, 
these are of small importance. Barring this 
defect, Iam able to giv: an accurate and ex- 
haastive list of first lines, with author and date, 
I am not aware that cither Dr. or Mrs, Reed 
wrote anything else in verse, or that any of these 
appeared elsewhere earlier than the date as- 
signed. 

BY DR, A. REED, 1817. 

1, “ Ye saints, your music bring.” 

2. “*Holy Ghost, with light divine.” 

8. ** Come, my Redeemer, come.” 

4. “ Hark, hark, the notes of joy.” 

5. “ Listen, simngs,qpercy hails you.’’ 

(Commonly changed to “‘ Hear, O sinner,”) 

6. “Come, let us strike our harps afresh.” 

7. “Rich are the joys of solitude,” 

(Changed in Plymouth, Col. and others, to 
‘* How deep and tranquil is the joy.”) 


8. “ Ah, Jesus, let me hear thy voice.” 
9. “Come, say, my soul, what mean these tears.’ 
10. “ Blessed are thy people, Lord.” 
11. “ Gracious Lord, as thou hast taught us.” 
1826, 
12. “ Ah, lend me the wings of a dove.” 
1842. 
18. “Spirit divine, attend our prayers.” 
14. “ There is an hour when I must part.” 
15. “Come, sinner, hasten to the Lord.” 
16. “I Jove the Lord: he made my frame,” 
117. “ Father of providence and grace!” 
18. “ Far, far above this weary world.” 


DOUBTFUL, 


19. “Gentle Saviour, look on me.” (1817.) 
20. “‘ Wouldst thou be found at the solema day?” 


(1825. In» peculiar meter; omitted 1842.) 





People, 
die out of loving remembrance.” 


21. “‘O Thou, my God, my Saviour,” 
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(Printed 1825 as “*O, my God,” an error which 
breaks the measure. This is kindly given by 
Miller to both Dr. and Mra. Reed.) 


22. “ Dear Saviour, attend to my prayer.” 

(1817. Omitted 1842, This and the next are 
probably Mrs, Reed’s, being in a measure else- 
where used by her, and not by her husband.) 

28. “ The thoughts of my heart, they are known.’ 
(18%5.) 

BY MRS E, REED, 1817: 

24. “ My God with transport I embrace.” 

25. “* Yes, my Lord, if thou art mine.” 

26. “ This world has many charms for me.” 

27. “At times, O Lord! thy grace inspires.” 

28, “My God, in every mortal grief.” 

29. * Encourage my heart with thy smile.” 

80. “ Dear Jesus, when from deep distress.” 

81. “ To the rest thou hast quitted so long.” 

82. “Gracious Lord, us thou hast bidden.” 

1825. 

88. “*O that I could forever dwell.” 

84. “*O do notiet the Word depart.” 

85. “I would be thine: O take my heart.” 

36. “Ah, how deceitful 1s this heart.” 

87. “*Tis the day of grace and love.” 

88. “ My longing spirit faints to see.” 

89. ‘Is there no guile my heart aliows?” 

(In 1842 “guilt” was substituted for ‘guile.”) 

40. “ Since God is seated on his throne.” 

41. “ Wait, wait the long expected day.” 

43. “And may I venture to thy throne?” 

1842 : 
48. “1 would not wish to dwell on earth.” 


Of Mrs. Reed’s the most familiar are those 
here numbered 33, 34, 35, and 43; of her bus- 
bands, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 18 and 14, None of these 
are of the first rank, or would probably have 
been very greatly missed if blotted out of exist- 
ence; but that can be said of all but a few. Dr. 
Reed was a man of action and of feeling, rather 
than of thought or scholarship—as he said, he 
came from the people and worked for the peo- 
ple—and his effusions have not the refinement 
of Conder, Moutgomery, or Lyte. But in an 
humble way they have been useful, which wae 
all their writer desired. The strongest and 
most popular of them is 

“ Holy Ghost, with light divine,” 
which had four eight-line stanzas; the last half 
of each of them is omitted in the commun ver- 
sion, thus marring the symmetry of the piece 
and producing an abruptness not in the original. 
Yet nobody has noticed that sirce Grace is given 
to cuntrol the power of sin, it is rather shocking 
to make a Christian congregation sing 

“ Loog has sin without control 

Held dominion o’er my soul.” 

No. 14, “ There isan hour,” at Dr. Reed’s re- 
quest, was read to him when death was near. 
Hesaid: “That hymn I wrote at Geneva; it 
has brought comfort to many, and now it brings 
comfort to me.” 

In Dr. Hatfield’s ‘‘ Poets of the Church,” No. 


* “ My longing spirit faints to see 
The glories of that place,” 
is copied as ** one of his best hymns.” It is not 
his,” but hers, being in Mr. C. Reed’s list of 
those by hie mother. 
Lenion University. 
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A BIBLICAL CRITICAL JOURNEY. 
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Amone the many advantages offered to schol- 
ars by the National Library at Paris, not the 
least is the fact that a large number of the 
manuscripts found in the provincial libraries 
may be examined here without expense and 
without loss of time in journeys. In this way I 
have had in my hands at Paris a manuscript 
from Arras, one from Troyes, one from Rouen, 
three from Carpentras. 

As for the manuscript at Arras, Dr. Scrivener, 
Int. tells us that the librarian knows nothing 
about it. I cannot pretend to say what the li- 
brarian knows; but some one or other in Arras 
sent it over to the National Library here for 
my use. It is an interesting volume, of 241 
leaves of paper, and contains the four gospels. 
It was written in the year 1861. Perhaps the 
most interesting circumstance, in reference to 
it, is found at John vii, 58—viii, 11. This 
manuscript, like so many others, did not con- 
taint bat spurious passaye. Ajscribe of the 
sixteenth century, not content with this state of 
affairs, cut out the leaf, 199*, which offered the 
end of the seventh and the beginning of the 
eighth chapter, and substituted for it two leaves, 
upon which he wrote the contents of the leaf 
cut out, adding in their place the verses vii, 53 
—viii, 11, It may be added that this passage 
was not originally noted in the menologium, 
found in this volume ; but a second scribe added 
it in the margin for the lesson “For one re- 
penting.” John, the priest who wrote this 
manuscript, seems to be something of a poet. 

The manuscript at Troyes is psalter of the 
fifteenth century. It contains the psalms, in- 
cluding the usual additional one with the head- 





ing: “This is the psalm, written by David's 
own hand, and outside of the number of the 
one hundred and fifty psalms, when he fought 
single-handed with Goliath.” Then follow: 1, 
the hymn of Moses from Exodus; 2, the bymn 
of Moses from Deuteronomy ; 3, the prayer of 
Anna, the mother of Samuel, in the first book 
of Kings; 4, the hymn of Habbakuk the 
prophet; 5, the prayer of Isaiah; 6, the 
prayer of Jonah; 7, the prayer of the three 
children ; 8, the hymn of the three children ; 
9, the hymn of the Virgin Mary; 10, the 
prophecy of Zachariah the father of the fore- 
runner. In Luke i, 48, rou was omitted by the 
first hand and added by a second; in i, 50, we 
find yevedv kai yevedv; and in i, 77, aitov is 
omitted. The scribe closed on fol. 148 recto with 
the words: 1) dévri répua tic BiBdov Ya xdpic 
“To him that giveth the end of the book, to 
God, be. thanks.” 

The manuscript from Rouen contains Boe- 
thius’s five little books on theological topics, 
which I examined for Dr. Schepss of Wiirzburg, 
who is collating the MSS. of Boethias for the 
Vienna edition of the Latin Chureh writers. lt 
is of the eleventh century, and contains after the 
fifth book, on leaf 57 verso, the Hebrew alphabet 
in huge letters, and then the Greek alphabet, 
giving their names and numerical value, and for 
the Hebrew letters their signification. ‘I'he 
Greek letters, among which the three super- 
numeraries stand, are of about the usua) forms, 
saving =, which differs from Z ouly by making 
the tup stroke a three-quarter circle opening 
upward, and M, which is the Latin M of one 
schvol, looking like a sprawling H, made thus 
C—C. The Hebrew letters defy description, al- 
though a certain relation to the forms now used 
can be observed. Perhaps the most remarkable 
shapes are Gimel, which is a P with a couple of 
slender projections at the foot; He, which is a 
Daleth with a little hook at the foot of the per- 
pendicular, turning inwards; Tetb, which is a 
V with a trifling inward hook attached to the 
tops of each limb; Lamed, which is an I with a 
little pendant projecting from the left side of the 
top downward ; Samech, which is a D with an 
inward-faced hook on top of the perpendicu- 
lar ; and Shin, which is a V, save that the right 
limb curls in at the top, and projects beyond 
the otber limb at the bottom. 

One of the Carpentras volumes 1s liturgical, 
and was written in the year 1574. The scribe 
added at the end, before the date, these words: 
“He that dares to take this away from the 
church of the very holy mother of God in 
Tdsanos, iet him have her as his accuser.” But 
this did not satisfy his mind; he felt uneasy as 
to the safety of the work of his hands; indeed 
his uneasiness would seem to imply a light- 
fingered tendency among the monks, since his 
words can scarcely be addressed to unbeliev- 
ing Turks. In order to be more secure he wrote 
an inscription of twelve lines, putting one line 
on each of twelve pages at the beginning of the 
book ; this arrangement carried to such an ex- 
tent is new to me. The inscription with its 
*‘ aforesaids” would do credit to a modern at- 
torney, and declares that the book belongs in 
the Church of the Virgin in the monastery of 
Philotheos at Tdsanos, and that in case of neces- 
sity it may be taken to the rooms of the monas- 
tery, but must be returned. Then comes the 
weighty part, which may serve to show the 
opinion of the scribe as to the theft of a book. 
Remember that it is only a duodecimo of one 
hundred and fifteen pages of paper. He con- 
tinues: ‘‘ But if any one shall dare to take it 
away. or to sell it thence, let him be cast out by 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, both in this 
present world and in that which is to come ; and 
let him be unredeemed afver death, and even if 
any one gives him absolution, let him remain 
unpardoned until he brings back this little book 
to the aforesaid church of the mother of God, 
and [then] let him have pardon. Andif not, 
let him have the mother of God as his accuser.” 
He does not mince matters, and when I have 
time to copy a few more subscriptions you will 
see that this is a point upon which scribes in 
general have very definite sentiments. 

Another of the Carpentras volames has a 
variety in its contents, which are apocryphal, 
liturgical, and hagiological. It will be of inter- 
eat to readers, who are not versed in the old 
fables of the monks, to have the title of the first 
book: “Letter of the Lord Jesus Christ ; this 
letter fell from Heaven in the month of Septem- 
ber’’! 

The third and only remaining Greek manu- 
script at Carpentras is one that students of the 
New Testament text have known for years as 
carpe”, or the gospel-lesson book of Carpentras, 
referred to occasionally by Tischendorf, who 
puts it in the ninth century. It was upon his 
first great journey that Tischendorf saw this 
manuscript, at a time when he really had exam- 
ined carefully but few liturgical books. This 
accounts for the fact that he made such a mis- 
take as to the passage concerning the adulterous 
woman, John vii, 58—viii, 11, in that he ex- 
pressly states that it is omitted in this volume. 
The first six quires, the sixth leaf of the eight- 
eenth quire, and the forty-firat quire are lost, 
In consequence of this, it is rash to say what the 





original manuscript did not contain. As fo 
these verses, however, we need only to turn to 
leaf 274, where we find John viii, 9—11. The 
preceding verses are lost with the forty-first 
quire. The passage stands among the gospels 
for ‘“ various occasions,” and probably bore the 
inscription ; ‘‘ For one repenting.” 

Let us dwell upon this manuscript a little, 
and see what clews we can discover to its his- 
tury. It may very well be that some geograph- 
ical reader, or one versed in Eastern monasteries, 
will be able to tell us just where it was in the 
year 1092. The volume contains a number of 
notes in the margin, including prayera for the 
dead, prayers for the living who have visited the 
shrine of the manuscript, more than half a 
dozen deeds of gift to the monasteries, two of 
which deeds concern this volume itself, and, 
lastly, two historical accounts of pests. Unfor- 
tunately much of all this is so far effaced as to 
be illegible to a reader whose time is limited ; yet 
enough is plain to be of interest. Let us take 
the notes, so far as possible, in the chronolog- 
ical order, beginning with the more modern 
ones. The reader will not forget that they are 
often in the moat absurd spelling, and that, in 
this respect, as well as in their contents, they 
afford a *pecimen of what is usual) in the manu- 
scripts with which we are concerned. 

The latest note, with a‘date, isof the year 1605: 
“Remember, Lord, thy servant Parthenios, 
bishop of Kyringa iu Cyprus. 1605 of Christ.” 
Here you will see that the book is on the island 
of Cyprus, an island rich in monasteries. Several 
similar notes are undated, or of illegible dates ; 
for example: ‘‘ We further pray for thy servant 
Philip; pardon and remit his sins”; ‘* Remem- 
ber, Lord, the soul of the servant of God, 
Michael”; *‘ Remember, Lord, and give peace 
to the soul of the servant of God, Basil, priest 
-” Inthe year 1576, or perhaps a year 
or two earlier, as another note describes, a 
dreadful pestilence attacked Cyprus, and in 1575 
locusts and drought devastated it. This note 
also refers to the death of ‘‘ Basil, priest of the 
district Amarget. -” Observe this name. 
Another note, which may be of about this date 
(possibly 1576), was written by Juachim, holy 
monk and spiritual from the city of Leukosia, a 
city in the middle of the island of Cyprus. On 
the 6th of January, 1572, several gifts were made 
to a church, probably the church of Amargetis, 
or whatever the name may be. The next note is 
of the fifteenth century: ‘Further we pray for 
the blessed memory and remission of the sins 
of the servant of God, George, chief priest of 
Amarget [is?] of Mamonios. Eternal be his 
memory. 1457.” 

In the year 1488, to go still further, a seven- 
line account of a pestis given. Since parts of 
the account are uncertain, so that it would be 
easy to make mistakes, let us simply refer to the 
points which seem to be clear or partially clear. 
lt appears to have begun at Eleeinan in Cyprus, 
since this word does not seem to be an adjec- 
tive. The writer gave the number that died daily, 
but it has been lost with the end of the lines; 
yet the number was probably a large one, since 
he adds that five were cast into one grave, 
Passing out through the whole of Cyprus, it ap- 
pears to have lasted from May until the fourth 
Sunday of Lent mm March of the following year. 
Tbe sum of the deaths in the city or district 
Lakas (the name is not clear) was twenty (?) 
thousand; in the villages thousands: but the 
number is lost with the ends of the lines. 
‘Likewise also in this wretched village named 
Evergetes [Amargeten?] the number of the dead 
was found to be altogether a bundred and two.” 
* Great was the distress, my brethren, great the 
terror, great the . . . among the people; 
great was the wailing there. Keep then the 
memory . . . [of death] before your eyes, 
brethren ; for the memory of death, brethren, is 
very profitable.” These lines, of which we have 
given such an imperfect description, would 
doubtless yield an almost complete story to one 
who bad time to pore over them and to examine 
the geography of Cyprus and its history at the 
period mentioned, Two years earlier: ‘* Died 
the servant of God, Maria, presbytress, [wife] of 
the sinner George the priest on the 23 ot Decem- 
ber, Tuesday, of the year of Christ 1436 and was 
buried. . . .” Do not imagine that George 
is called a sinner because he had a wife. Quite 
the contrary ; he would have been a much greater 
sinner without one, ; 

But we must pass on to the last two inscrip- 
tions. One, without a date, reads: “ This gospel 
was given to the temple of the most holy 
mother of God of Amargetinos [we give the 
genitive as it stands rij¢ auapyarivoc] by The- 
ophanes the monk, son of Xeros; and ye, as 
many as see it, pray to the Lord for him. 
Amen.” Here we see the name Amargetis or 
Amargetes, which appeared above in the year 
1575 or thereabouts. Thus far, as we reach back- 
ward, the volume is in Cyprus. 

Now comes the last and most important in- 
scription of the year 1092; and the question 
arises where the manuscript was in that year. 
It would, of course, be most likely to have been 
in Cyprus, but it might have been in Italy, or 
Egypt, or Asia Minor, or Syria. Read the words : 








tery of the most holy mother of God of Alypes } 
(mig GAbrov), of the one named further thus— 
of Gerios (row yepiév)—by Epiphanios master 
of Paschali and founder [benefactor?] of the 
said monastery, in the month of October, of the 
current fifteenth indiction, of the year 6600 
[A.D. 1092]. Ye whosee it pray to the Lord for 
him. . . . God save (him).” To one famil- 
iar with Eastern monasteries, this designation 
is doubtless as plain as ** Park Row, New York” ; 
but thus far I have not found out what it means. 
Until some kind reader from America, or from 
Constantinople, or from Beirdt, instructs me, [ 
shail be inclined to think that the Alypos is 
Aleppo, and that this book speaks for Syrian 
Greek usage in the tenth century, or, as Tischen- 
dorf thought, in the ninth. Observe that Tisch- 
endorf, in his hurry, read ayzov for 4Atrov; the 
form of A was easily mistakable for », and he, 
doubtless, added the accent after he had left the 
manuscript, It may be well to say that I am not 
ignorant of the old Greek name of Aleppo, and 
that I have consulted a number of authorities, 
not only books, but also living authorities on 
Greek and the East, like Messrs. Emile Egger, 
Emanuel Miller, and Ernest Renan. Now let 
the man that knows, come tell me that it was in 
Armenia, or in Calabria ; I am thirsting to know, 
and I am sure somebody knows all about it, if I 
can only find him. 

This letter is already much too long; but I 
must add a word about recent discoveries made 
by two of my Parisian friends, Dr. Samuel 
Berger, Secretary of the Protestant faculty of 
theology at Paris, and the Abbé Batiffol, Pro- 
fessor in the Ecole Bossuet, a large Catholic 
school. In the Prolegomena to Tischendort’s 
eighth edi ion, part first, p. 409, note 2, refer- 
ence is made to a purple manuscript of Matthew 
and Mark, of which the Abbé Duchesne had 
found a notice. This manuscript has just been 
examined by the Abbé Batiffol, and I hope soon 
to be able to tell the readers of Tug LypEPEN- 
DENT all about it. Old Testament s.udents will 
remember Robert L. Bensly, librarian of Caius 
College, England, aud his researches in reter- 
ence to tbe Fourth Book of Esdras, for which he 
had found a lost chapter in the manuscript at 
Amiens. In passing, I may say thut Mr. Bensly 
has just been at Madrid collating a new manu- 
script there. Well, Dr. Samuel Berger has just 
discovered, at the Mazarine library at Paris, a 
manuscript which contains the Fourth Book of 
Esdras with the missing chapter, and, what is 
still better, with (wo verses which the Amiens 
volume does not contain. Perhaps these may be 
entitled ‘The lust verses of the Vulgate.” The 
Mazarine manuscript has, moreover, a curious 
text, and Dr. Berger mtends to examine it more 
closely. The results of his investigation shall be 
forwarded at once. 

PaRis, FRANCE, 


Sanitary, 
THE CEMETERY INDUSTRY. 


Tue proper disposal to be made of the dead is 
& question which is receiving much attention 
from those who have witnessed some of the evils 
of promiscuous burial, as also from those who 
have read the records as to intramural inter- 
ments, There is reason to believe that epidemics 
have arisen, or been greatly aggravated, by that 
pollution of the soil and of the air which results 
from animal decomposition. 

A very distinguished man, who recently ordered 
that his body be cremated, instead of buried 
after his death, was probably led to this direc- 
tion by having seen the upheaval of an old city 
cemetery und the attempted removal of its 
masses of corruption. The investigations of 
Edwin Chadwick, in England, made forty years 
ago, led to an entire change of order_as to burials 
within the city limite of London. The time has 
come in our own country when attention should 
be very carefully directed, not only to city 
burials, but to the choices to be made for ceme- 
teries in the vicinity of cities. It is almost 
equally true that churches should not be 
allowed to have graveyards in _ their 
immediate vicinity, unless there has been careful 
examiuation of the suitableness of the ground 
and of ite relation to the surrounding locaity. 
The old church surrounded by bodies on all 
sides may have done no harm to ite worshipers. 
But when a basement is put under it for a 
Sabbath-school room, and a large, portable 
heater placed in it, itis quite sure to become a 
chamber for heated graveyard air. We have re- 
cently had the duty of an examination of several 
cemeteries not far removed from New York City. 
Where a city and its surroundings contain a 
population of over two millions, the average 
death-rate of thirty per thousand each year 
representa an aggregate of yearly graves of about 
sixty thousand per year, which, even for ceme- 
teries but fifty years old, gives a graveyard pop- 
ulation that cannot but have a serious relation 
to the living. If grounds are properly chosen 
as to location and as to soil, if they are properly 
underdrained, if they are under state or munic- 














“This gospel was offered in the sacred monas- 


ipal regulation and inspection, and rules as to 
depth and number of burials are properly en- 
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forced, there is no reason why earth-to-earth 
burial should not be practiced and ap- 
proved ; but, too often, all these matters are left 
to the regulation of individuals or that of com- 
panies. The formation of cemetery companies 
in the vicinity of large cities becomes an indus- 
try to which persons of speculative tendencies 
are easily inclined. We have recently seen an 
instance of such a company owning a cemetery 
not yet forty years old. The company 18 really 
but one family. The cemetery accommodates to 
lots of all sizes and to single graves. It is so 
arranged as that different denominations can be 
suited, and even has a part of it consecrated. A 
florist is ready at hand to raise and supply 
flowers, and at another corner of the yard is the 
maker of gravestones and monuments. It is in 
evidence that graves are dug deep, so that many 
bodies can be put iv, and some graves have been 
filled to within one foot of the top. After 
valleys are filled up they are graded higher, so 
as to receive nore. We bave seen the record of 
twelve children of different families in one grave. 
This cemetery industry has secured a large for- 
tune to the company. We are also aware that 
other companies are engaged in somewhat sim- 
ilar methods. Commercial travelers go out to 
solicit interments. Graves are kept ready open 
for those who may apply. Not infrequently un- 
dertakers are said to receive a commission for the 
interments they secure. In one case that we noted 
a New York undertaker had brought over five very 
small infants in one day. The suburbs of New 
York City are becoming peopled with the dead 
On one hight near the city four large cemeteries 
can be seen, while others, here and there, dot the 
hillsides, Itis so much the habit to stow away 
the poorer classes in the same graves that we 
found some of the graves spoken of as tenement- 
house graves. A part of this popular cemetery 
is now so full as to have occasioned great com- 
plaint in the densely-populated vicinity. A 
schoolhouse seventy feet distant is no longer 
able to use its well, and other wells in the 
neighborhood, once valued, are now unfit for use. 
One cannot visit the many cemeteries now in 
and near large cities, and inquire into their 
management, and investigate as to modes of 
burial, without being satisfied that it is high 
time for the whole matter to become one of 
sanitary inquiry aud regulation. New Jersey, 
we hear, has passed a law making it unlawful 
hereafter to locate cemeteries without the appro- 
val of the local authorities, or that of the State 
Board of Health. But this law does not reach 
cemeteries now badly located in undraired soil, 
amid a close.population, We advise that all 
local boards look carefully after cemeteries, 
graveyards, and vaults, within their area of 
jurisdiction, and see to it that careless disposal 
of the dead does not endanger the life or health 
of the living. 


Srience. 





Some very interesting facts im connection 
with the life history of fungi have recently been 
developed in connection with the appearances 
on lawns or in pastures known as ‘ Fairy 
Rings.” A ring some two or three feet in dia- 
meter, and with a rim six inches or more wide, 
will be seen on the turf in early Spring, when 
the grass begins to grow. The green rim is 
caused simply by the more rapid growth of the 
grass there than in other parts of the circle; 
and the color indicates the presence of some 
quantity of nitrogenous material. It is now 
known that this appearance results from the 
presence of a fungus. A spore germinates, and 
from this center radiates the musty-smelling, 
cottony substance known as the ‘‘ spawn of the 
maushroom ” to the popular student, and, to the 
scientitic, mycelium. This radiation of the 
thready growth from a center often extends 
two or three feet, and thus permeates the earth 
for a complete circle. Some of these completely 
destroy the grass in its progress, and in the 
Fall, the whole inside of the circle will be as 
brown as if boiling water had been poured 
on it, It is from this death of the grass 
that the old name of “Fairy Ring” has 
been derived, The Fairies were supposed 
to have danced the grass to death. But herea 
valuable lesson is taught; that is to say, there 
are some kinds of fungi which will, at certain 
stages of growth, destroy healthy vegetation. 
It does not always require disease for fungi to 
thrive. But there are some fungi that also ger- 
minate and develop their mycelium in just the 
same way, that do not destroy the grass, Indeed 
the only knowledge we have of their presence 
is that on the edge of the circle the grass grows 
stronger than elsewhere, either within, or be- 
yond where the circle has not yetreached. The 
grass has not been at all injured by the growth 
of the fungus; but at the conclusion of its 
growth for the season it has had the power of 
depositing or of forming some nitrogenous 
material that is not only not an injury, but a 
positive benefit, to the vegetation. We learn 
from this that the same or closely allied fungi 
are either virulent or beneficial, according to 
some peculiar phases of growth. Another 
curious fact is that the year following 





this first annular development, the growth of 
the mycelium extends outward. It does not 
go back and over the ground traversed the year 
before, It seems to eat out the food necessary, 
and leave nothing for a future crop. It will be 
seen that these undoubted facts bear strongly 
on recent discoveries in connection with disease. 
Certain of these are supposed to arise from the 
development of fungus germs. After some of 
them have been taken by a human being, he is 
in a measure secure hereafter, as if the chief 
store of food necessary to sustain it had been 
eaten out. In diphtheria Dr. Horatio Wood 
discovered that it was only through the extraor- 
dinary development of a little fungus, Micro- 
coccus, that the disease became virulent. The 
little organism is always present, but usually 
harmless, or even useful. This is the Doctor's 
conclusion ; and we see in the experience of the 
fairy-ring fungus that it is an actual fact that 
some fungi, at least, are often of great ad- 
vantage to the vegetation they might, under 
other circumstances, destroy. 


....The metal vanadium was discovered by Sefs- 
trom, 1n 1830, and, in the same year, it was 
shown by the chemist, Wéhler, that a mineral 
from Timapan, in Mexico, described by Del Rio 
in 1801, was a vanadate of lead. It had been 
described by Del Rio as containing 80 per cent. 
of oxyd of lead, and a new metallic acid, the 
basis of which he called erythronium, But this 
conclusion was set aside, and, for many years 
it was believed that the acid was really chromic 
acid,and not new to This vanadate of lead 
constitutes the species vanadinite, and, although 
tirst discovered on this continent, has, until 
recently, been an extremely rare mineral. It is 
now known to occur at several localities in Ari- 
zona, and at the Lake Valley mines in New Mex- 
ico. W. P. Blake has described its occurrence 
at the Castle Dome mines, near the junction of 
the Gila and Colorado rivers, and Francis H., 
Blake has described its occurrence at Pinal, 
Arizona, in beautiful red and amber-colored 
hexagonal crystals. Professor Zenth, of Philadel- 
phia, and vom Rath describe vanadinite from the 
Sierra Bella and Sierra Grande mines of New 
Mexico, and particularly an interesting sub- 
species, intermediate between vanadinite and 
mimetite (an arsenate of lead) containing both 
vanadic and arsenic acids, in combination with 
lead. To this compound they give the name of 
Endlichite. he species Des Cloizite, also a 
vanadate of lead, and iodyrite, an iodide of sil- 
ver, have been found associated with the vana- 
difcrous mimetite. The presence of vanadic acid 
in mimetite from Mina Grande, Chili, was made 
known by Domeyko some years ago, and W. P. 
Blake has described vanadiferous mimetite from 
Castle Dome, Arizona. 





..-»Mr, Mellard Reade, F.G.8., formerly made 
some calculations relating to chemical denuda- 
tion of the earth’s surface, and concluded that, on 
an average, 143}¢ tons of mineral matter are an- 
nually removed in solution from each square 
mile of the surface of England and Wales. He 
estimated the annual loss by chemical denuda- 
tion of the Danube basin to be 90 tons per 
square mile. In a recent address before the 
Liverpool Geological Society he extended his 
calculations to the larger rivers of America, and 
concludes that, from the drainage area of the 
Mississippi, 120 tons of solids are annually re- 
moved in solution from each square mile of sur- 
face. The analysis of Mississippi water shows that 
more than twenty-three millions of tons of silica 
are poured into the sea annually by this river, 
apart from sedimentary detritus. If has been 
estimated that the basin of the Mississippi is 
lowered at the rate of about one foot in 6,000 
years, but Mr. Reade observes that, if this rate 
has been calculated from the removal of sediment 
alone, and if we add to the matter removed me- 
chanically that which passes off in solution, the 
rate would be about one foot in 4,50 years. 


...-The name lithophysis has been given by 
Baron von Richthofen to the more or less hollow 
form of spherulites or geodes found by him in 
the rhyolite rocks of Hungary. They are found 
also in the obsidian and rhyolite of the Yellow. 
stone National Park, particularly in the obsidian 
which forms the columoar cliff just north of 
Beaver Lake, on the road from Mammoth Hot 
Springs to the Geyser Basins, These lithophyses 
are described by Mr. Iddings, of the U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey, as varying in size from less than 
a quarter of an inch to a foot in diameter. 
When they are broken open, they appear like 
spherulites in which the central portions have 
shrunken and cracked apart like the pithy 
center of an over-ripe watermelon, or they are 
composed of hollow concentric shells or seg- 
ments, The walls of the cavities so formed 
are coated with transparent crystals of quartz, 


and tabular tridymite, also small opaque black 
crystals of Fayalite, essentially a silicate of iron 
which bitherto bas been found sparingly in the 
voleanic rocks of the Azores, but is frequently 
seen in furnace products and in iron slags. 


....-The discovery of a Menevian fauna, in 
the Kicking Horse-pass, at the summit of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, by Rev. H. H. Win- 
wood, one of the members of the British Associ- 
ation, on the occasion of their excursion last 
Summer, is announced in the Geological Maga- 





zine for May. The fossils are Paradoxides, Con- 
ocoryphe, and other allied forms, corresponding 


to the oldest of the American Primordial. The | 


limestone containing them had been regarded by 
the Canadian official geologists as an altered 
Devonian. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 2D. 


ELIJAH MEETING AHAB—I Kinas xvii, 
1-18, 


Norrs.—“ After many days.”"—For length of 
the famine, see Luke iv, 25, and James vy, 7. 
-——'"In the third year."—This would natur- 
ally be understood to mean the third year of the 
famine ; but the New Testament writers continne 
the famine unto the fourth year, which would 
seem to require that this should be the third 
year of Elijah’s stay in Zarephath.——‘In 
Samaria,.”—Even in the capital where rich 
people had been able to buy grain in Egypt.—— 
“Obadiah which was over the household.”— 
Ahab’s chief domestic officer, and yet a faithful, 
if nct obtrusive, worshiper of Jehovah. Itis 
remarkable that he could have escaped the 
persecution ot Jezebel.——‘ Prophets of the 
Lord,” —This is the first religious persecution 
on record, but was soon followed by that of 
Elijah, who slew the prophets of Baal. It 
was a case of bitter hostility between the 
two religions. ——“‘ An hundred,” —The number 
includes not inspired prophets, like Elijah, but 
a whole school of preachers who made it a busi- 
ness, like the Mohammedan fakirs, to practice 
and teach their religion ascetically——‘ In a 
cave.”"—Caves were abundant enough, and a 
common place of refuge.——‘ Bread and water.” 
—The bread was probably in large part from 
purchased grain, The water came from the 
mountain streams fed from snow. Probably we 
are not to understand that there was absolutely 
no rain nor dew whatever, but not enough to 
give any profitable harvest.—-—‘‘ Save the horses 
and mules.”"—A proper precaution, and not an 
evidence that Ahab cared more for his horses 
than for his people. The people could not eat 
grass, ‘Obadiah went another way.” —Prob- 
ably North, as he met Elijah coming from Zare_ 
phath.——* There is no nation,” Although sup- 
ported by an oath, this was an extravagant, but 
oriental way of speaking, such as is used also by 
sacred writers. ———‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord shall 
carry thee.” —Even as Elijah was afterward car- 
ried in a whirlwind.———“ Before whom I 
stand,”—As a servant stands before his master. 
So in the promise ‘‘ He shall stand before princes ; 
he shall not stand before mean men” ; that is, he 
shall be the honored servant of princes and not 











of common people. ————“* Ye have forsaken,” — 
Ahav and his ancestors had forsaken God's 
commands,——-—"* Thou hast followed the 


Baalim,”—But Abab alone, and not his ances- 
tors, is accused of introducing the.worship of 
the various forms of Baal. Baalim is the 
plural of Baal, and denotes the various forms 
under which Baal was worshiped. 

Instruction. Notice that Elijah’s full faith 
shows a great contrast to Obadieh’s. Elijah 
never thought of refusing, or speaking of the 
danger,when bidden to show himself to Ahab. 

One can be a good man in bad surroundings. 
It is no excuse for us that our associates do 
wroug. We should be firm, like Obadiah or Dan- 
iel. 

Good people are trusted, even by the bad. 
Abab was the worst king of Israel; but he had 
sense enough to put a really religious man in his 
most confidential office, 

A good man will stand by good men, even at 
the risk of his life. He will not go back on the 
Church of God. 

A man may shrink from a danger,and yet face 
it. His bravery may be none the levs for his 
shrinking. We need not blame Obadiah for his 
prudence in making very sure that Elijah really 
wanted to meet Ahab, 

If Obadiah had not feared the Lord from bis 
youth, he probably would not have feared him in 
his maturity. He had his training from a good 
mother. 

Elijah and Obadiah each used 1 strong oath to 
substantiate what they had to say. Taat was 
right enough, for the Lord had said * thou shalt 
swear by his name.” But the New Testament 
rule is ‘Swear not at all,” unless necessary in @ 
court of justice, even as our Lord accepted an 
oath when the words “I adjure thee "—that is, 
put thee on oath—were addressed him. 

We are apt, like Abab, to put our faults on 
other people. Think of Ahab, the wicked king, 
charging the prophet with making all the trouble 
when he had only warned against it. 

Wickedness, the forsaking of God, is sure to 
end in evil, In Abab’s case it ended in the 
overthrow of his dynasty and the murder of his 
family. 

There are two kinds of troablers, the Ahab 
kind, represented by rumsellers, gamblers, cor- 
rupt politicians, and all such as try to lead peo- 
ple astray; and the Elijah kind, who find it 
their duty to denounce and put an end to the 
wickedness they see about them. One kind 


troubles the good, and the other troubles the 
evil. God is the great Troubler of the evil. 





ial Register, 
BAPTIST. 
DOYLE, E. J., Capal, Mich., resigns, 
a 5 hal C., ord, pastor in East Troupsburgh, 
rs — as 


MURDOOK, Anprew, LL.D., Port Hope, ac- 
cepts cail toSt. Catharine, Canada. 


PENNEY, C. F., Augusta, Me., resigns. 
PIEROE, G. W., Edgecomb, accepts eall to At- 


kinson, Me. 
— R. L., North Tunbridge, Vt., re- 
signs, 
MRVAAREER, M,, ord in Calvary ch,, New. 
ork, 
basa B. F., accepts call to New Haven, 
ich, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ACTERIAN, Haaor H., Bancroft, Mich,, re- 


signs, 

BAILEY, O. C,, Washington, D. C., accepts call 
to Dexter, Mich. | 

BALLANTINE, Wriiu1am O., ord. for the minis- 
try in Dorchester, Mass., July 8th, 

BRADSHAW, John W., Rochester, Minn., called 
to First ch., Galesburg, Ill. 

CAMPBELL, CiEement C., ord, pastor in Gran- 
by, Coun., July 8th, s 

CARR, Epwin 8., accepts call to Humboldt, Ia, 

CATE, Groner H., Collinsville, Conn., — 
= to a mission enterprise in Minneapolis, 

inn. 
as Emory G., Alton, called to Hins- 
ale, Til. 

CODDINGTON, F. M., Sherwood, accepts call 
to Pinckney, Mich. 

COBURN, Wauuackx I, ord. in Winnebago, Il., 
June 30th. f 

DUTTON, AtBerr I,, East Longmeadow, Masa., 
called to supply at Marshall, Minn. 

DYER, Nartuan T., Middleboro’, Mass., resigua. 

EASTMAN, Epwarp P., Fort Fairfield, called to 

am, Me, 

EVANS, Joun L., ord. pastor in Madison, Me., 
July 2d, 

HEBARD, Frepenick, Woodville, accepts call to 
Angola, N. Y. 

HOWELLS, Antuony H., Audenried, called to 
Pilgrim ch., Plymouth, Penn, 

JOHNSON, James G., inst. in Second ch., New 
London, Conn., July 8th, 

KEELER, J. W., accepts call to Columbus, N. Y, 

LAWKENCE, Joun B., Yale Seminary, called to 
Wyandotte, Kan, 

MoMILLEN, Wit11aM F., Lyme, O., resigns, 

MEAD, Wi1u18 W., Clarion and Eagle Grove, 
Ia., resign, 

POND, J. Evarrs, accepts cali to Alfred, Me, 

REED, ORvie, inst, asst, freer in Hope ch., 
Springfield, Mass., July 7th. 

SIMONDS, D. W., Jefferson, lll., called to Iowa 
Falls, Ia. 

SIDEBOTHAM, Wii.1amM, Memphis, accepts call 
to Kalkaska, Mich, 

STERLING, Georae, inst. in Glover, Vt., 
July 8th. 

TAPPAN, Bens., Norridgewock, Me., resigns. 


WAITE, Hrnam H., Utica, called to Madison, 
N. Y. 

WAY, 5 H., Canada, accepts call to Briar Hill, 
| & a 


WEEDEN, Wi.11m O., inst. pastor in Beatrice, 

Neb., July lat. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

ATKISSON, R. V., St. Louis, Mo,, removes to 
Quincy, Ill. 

DABNEY, R. L., Austin, Tex., removes to Pedlar 
Mills, Va. 

HAMMOND, &. N., accepts call to settle at 
‘Thompsonville, Conn, 

HAWES, H. H., D.D., accepts call to Second 
ch., Siaunton, Va. 

KENNEDY, W. L., inst. pastor in Huntsville, 
Tex. 

LATHAM, J. E., Palmyra, accepts call to 
Kahoka, Mo, 

NOURSE, W. L., inst. pastor in Hopkinsville, 
Ky 


PHILLIPS, A. L,, Wallace, removes to Burgau, 
N. C. 


SKINNER, J. H., inst. pastor in First ch., Paris, 
Tex, 

SMITH, A. P., Dallas, called to Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

STERN, H. 1., Cincinnati, 0., accepts call to 
San Diego, Cal. 

SRDEORD, Cuanues E., inst. pastor in Jack- 
son, O. 

YOUNG, Roya, D.D., removes to Washington, 
Peun. 

WILLIAMS, A. W., removes to Bridgeport, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ARNOLD, A. J., accepts call to Pottstown, 
Penn. 


ATWELL, B. W., address, Pottsville, Penn. 


BAZETT-JONES, E. A., Zambrota and Pine 
Island, Minn., accepts call to Keokuk, Ia. 


BENTON, A. A., adiress, 1418 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BISHOP, J. M., address, Honeoye Falls, N. Y, 


BROCKWAY, A. A., address till August 17th, 
= Exchange, Strand, London, Eng- 
nd. 


DECORMIS, Louis, address, 1016 Fulton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


HAMEL, E. T., Bismark, Dak., resigns. 


HOLBROOK, W. A., address, during August, 
Nantucket, Mass. 


KEMPER, L. A., address, Oconomowoc, Wis, 

LEROY, Jacos, address, Dobbs Ferry, N, Y. 

LOGIE, J. H., Greenville, rectorahip of 
‘Ascension Chapel, Dayton, 0. 


MOORELAND, W. H., scoepte call to Nashua, 
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Personalities. 


Ir is an interesting fact *that many Ameri- 
can men of letters are not college graduates. 
Walt Whitman, Whipple, Trowbridge, Field, 
Parton, Bayard Taylor, Egglestou, Harte, 
Howells, James, Aldrich, Lathrop, Stockton, 
Piatt, Cable, Crawiord, Fawcett, Gilder, Harris, 
Carleton, ‘Mark Twain,” Stoddard and Bur- 
roughs, it is said have gained all their knowledge 
and culture outside of college walls. 


....Engineer Melville, whose Arctic experi- 
ences ought to fit him for maintaining his opin- 
ions respectably, thinks that the North Pole 
can be reached very readily by judicious con- 
duct of the expedition that is destined to solve 
the riddle. He is getting together a tund for 
another attempt. 


....Lord Sudely, one of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting to the Queen of England, a novieman who 
is considered eccentric, because he is not above 
making money in a very domestic sort of trade, 
is building up a big jam business in Great 
Britain. ‘‘sSudely jams’ are soon to be sold in 
this country also. 


....The Duke of Northumberland is charged 
by papers across the water with great neglect of 
his Alnwick tenantry’s health and comfort 
from a sanitary point of criticism, The Royal 
“Commission on the Housing of the Poor” have 
ordered him to look sharp about the matter at 
once, 


....-Miss Voorhis, the young lady who won the 
medal at the recent Elmira College graduating 
exercises by delivering as her own essay an old 
articie of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's, has 
returned the prize, and, we trust, will soon be 
allowed to pass into contrite oblivion. 


....The Emperor Franz Josef has bought for 
his persona) delectation the famous collection 
of coins and minerals left by the late Dr. 
Missong. They were too unique and valuable for 
amateurs of numismatology to like the idea of 
their dispersal, 


....-Lord Northbrook’s good sense in making 
appointmenta in the service, and cspecially his 
quiet refusal to advance Prince Leiningen in 
command, is considered the reason for the 
Queen's not tendering him the garter, as was 
expected, 


...+The late Minor Canon Rouch, of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, had occupied his post since the 
year 1527 and been the assistant at the enthrone- 
ment of six archbishops and the funeral services 
of four in the veneraple edifice, 


..»-Oaptain Beth Ledyard Phelps, our Peru- 
vian Minister, who lately died, was a grandson 
of the Seth Phelps who was with ‘Mad Anthony 
Wayne,” at Stony Point, and also connected 
with the famous Ledyard family. 


...»Mr, James W. Hale, who conceived the 
idea of carrying out a cheap postage service be- 
tween New York, Boston, and Philadelphia in 
1837, is still living and able to enjoy travel and 
life in general not a little, 


...»Miss Marfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) 
has returned to her home in the West, at Kirk- 
wood, Mc., asuburb of St. Louis, where she 
will spend the Summer in close application to 
her literary work. 


....Said Miss Louisa M. Alcott recently, when 
seasick on board an Atlantic steamer: ‘‘They 
name ships Asia and Persia and Scotia. I won- 
der why it doesn’t occur to somebody to name 
oue Nausea?” 


...»Dr, Arabella Kenealy, daughter of the late 
eminent London attorney, is now practicing 
medicine in London with decided success. Her 
advice has been lately asked in several consulta- 
tions, 


....-Mr, Whittier believes that Elizur 
Wright, Robert Purvis, and himself are the only 
signers of the famous anti-slavery declaration 
of i833 who now survive. 


....Ihe marriage of Frauiein Daniela von 
Biilow, step-daughter of Wagner, to a Dresden 
banker of large fortune is announced as taking 
place in October. 


...-Bince his knighthood fell on his shoulders, 
Millais has been commissioned to wait on the 
Princess of Wales and paint her Royal High- 
ness’s portrait. 


...-General J. B. Stuart’s life will be made a 
subject of literary record by a brother officer, 
in a forthcoming volume. 


..-- Kaiser Wilhelm has sent as a gift to the 
Sultan of Turkey four black horses of great 
value and beauty. 


-.»»-M. Sardou will remain in America all 
Winter. He arrives here in August. 


...»Miss Louise Chandler Moulton expects to 
return to Boston in October. 


--..Dr. Schliemann is traveling in the East- 
ern Vaud with his family. 


.... Louis Kossuth remains in a delicate state 
of health. 





School and College. 


Tux trustees of Cornell University met 
last week to elect the successor of President 
White. A committee from the New York 
Alumni Association, consisting of John Frank- 
enheimer, Dr. L. L. Seaman and Henry W. 
Sackett, was accorded a hearing before the 
Board in opposition to Prof. Charles K. 
Adams, of Michigan University, and in favor of 
Gen. Francis A. Walker. President White pre- 
sented fuily his reasons for urging the elec- 
tion of Professor Adams. He was a historical 
scholar of wide reputation and unusual critical 
power. He was the responsible promoter of 
most of the successful plans of higher eduvation 
at Michigan University, for which other men 
generally received the credit, He especially 
cited his building up of the library system at 
Ann Arbor. Emphatic ground against the im- 
mediate choice of Professor Adams was taken 
by the Alumni trustees, joined by ex-Governor 
Cornell and other trustees. At alate hour a vote 
was taken, and Charles Kendall Adams was 
elected, The ballot resulted in 11 votes for 
Professor Adams, 4 for General Walker, and one 
blank. The attack upon his literary honesty 
was the argument, it is said, that decided the 
board to elect him, instead of delaying the mat- 
ter, a8 some wished. 


....A movement has been going on for the 
transfer of the trainivg college for Nonconform- 
ists at Spring-hill to Oxford, under the title of 
Manstield College, and a sum of £20,000 has been 
raised for the purpose. The project has not, 
however, met with unanimous acceptance, and 
numerous protests bave appeared. Replying to 
some of these, Mr. Robert J. Horton, the Non- 
conformist Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
writes to the editor of the Nonconformist in 
support of ‘‘the important movement.” The 
movement isnot looked on with favor at Cam- 
bridge, 48 appears from the following resolu- 
tions, passed by the members of the Cambridge 
University Nonconformist Union : 

1. * That this meeting of the Cambridge Univers- 
ity Nonconformist Union would strongly regret the 
establishment of any college at either Oxford or 
Cambridge University on such @ doctrinal and sec- 
turian basis as thut proposed for Mansfield College,” 

2. ** That this meeting of the Cambridge Univers- 
ity Nonconformist Union, whilst sympathizing with 
any attempt to throw open the advantages of a uni- 
versity career to those who are preparing for the 
Nonconformist ministry, would strongly deprecate 
the establishment of any sectarian theological 
faculty at either Oxford or Cambridge University.” 


..++The total number of students in attend- 
ance at De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
during the year just ended, was 680, distributed 
as follows: Asbury College of Liberal Arts, 258 ; 
School of Theology, 36; School of Law, 17; 
School of Music, 143; School of Military Tac- 
tics, 213; School of Art, 29; School of Horti- 
culture, 13; Preparatory School, 319. There 
were 56 graduated from the College of Liberal 
Aris and 6 from the School of Law. A 
School of Didactics has been organized to go 
into operation this Fall, and negotiations are 
pending looking to the immediate establish- 
ment of the School of Medicine. Five new 
college buildings were erected during the year, 
including the McKim Observatory, which is 
now ready for occupation. it is supplied with 
a Clark 93¢ inch objective, mounted by Warner 
& Swasey, of Cleveland, O., who also made the 
dome. The funds of the University have re- 
cently been increased in cash and good interest- 
bearing subscriptions about $430,000. Dr, J. 
©. Redpath resigned the Vice-Presidency of 
the University, and Dr. J. P. D. John, Di- 
rector of the Observatory, was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 


....-Mr, G, D, Lord, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, anda relative of President Lord and 
Dr. John Lord, has been appointed principal of 
the Woodstock, Conn,, Academy. He is highly 
recommended by President Bartlett and Pro- 
fessor Richardson, of Dartmouth College, ex- 
Senator Patterson, and others, and a prosperous 
career is anticipated for this old academy under 
his direction. 


....The Greek Government has offered the 
American school for classical studies a building 
site contiguous to the English school at Mount 
Lycabettus. The cost of building and furnish- 
ing the school is estimated at $20,000, toward 
which $3,600 has been subscribed, 


...-The St. Lawrence University, of Canton, 
N. Y., graduated sixteen from its College of 
Letters and Science at the commencement, June 
24th; and eight from the theological depart- 
ment. Six of the former were young ladies. 


....The University of Pennsylvania has es- 
tablished a limited number of post-graduate 
fellowships in history and political science open 
to the graduates of any American college. 


...-Dr. Atticus G, Haygood thinks that the 
college year should be shortened to eight months 
—from October lst to May 31st. : 


.-»»The National Council of Educatien held 
ite annual! sersion in Saratoga last week. 





Pebbles. 


....Can a butcher’s shup be called a joint con- 
cern? 


...-To the drug clerk who tends the soda 
fountain a wink is as good as a prescription. 


....Dogs are beginning to use their Summer 
pants. If the heat continues they will all need 
muzziin’. 


....Wevery rarely see a successful tailor who 
is not subject to epilepsy. How can a tailor suc- 
ceed without fits? 


...‘'Do you like your new boarding-house?” 
**The board is very fine.” “Ah!” ‘Yes. Saw- 
dust is served up instead of oatmeal.” 


...“‘ The Secret of the Brook” isa late poem. 
‘Lhe secret of the brook must be the knowledge 
of what is going on between the banks, 


...-The strike of the car-drivers in Chicago 
leads the Times of that city to declare that the 
car horses regarded the contest with ‘‘ equine- 
imity.” 

.--“*Phillips Brooks,” says The Lowell Cour- 
ier, ‘‘ speaks three hundred words a minute.” He 
is the only man living who can do that. The 
[talics are ours. 


..--The Ameer of Afghanistan says that he 
is descended from a member of one of the lost 
tribes of Israel. Wedo notagree with him. He 
is, undoubtedly, an Ameerican. 


.-. “Papa, what’s a boomerang?” ‘Well, 
Johnnie, when a fellow kicks at a dog, and finds 
hia leg about three inches too short, that’s a 
boomerang; for the blow returns to the man 
who gave it,” 


...-“*The matter is, that the rotten thing is 
full of moths.” ‘Mots! do you say?” indig- 
nantly interrupted the dealer, ‘Mots! Vat do 
you egspect to vind in a seven-dollar overgoat? 
Hamming pirds?” 


..--The Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-August_ 
enburg, it is said, will shortly proceed to Eng- 
land to become a suitor for the hand of the 
Princess Louise of Wales. Poor Louise! He 
will pop the Schleswig-Holstein question. 


....A poetess warbles: ‘I love to sing when I 
am glad—song is the echo of my gladness ; I love 
to sing when [am sud, for song makes sweet 
my very sadness.” From which we infer that 
she loves to sing. Her neighbors have not yet 
been heard from. 


... Speaking of devotion to art, the other day, 
young Megelys said: ‘The most devoted artist 
I ever heard of was old Siccortif de Courtney, 
who died the otherday. ‘* How 80?” asked Pot- 
ter Clay. ‘Why, he drew his last breath when 
he died,” was the answer. 


...“*Jobn, did you go round and ask how old 
Mrs. Jones was this morning, as I told you to do 
last night?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, what was the 
result?” ‘She said that, seeing as how you had 
the impudence to ask how old she was, she’d no 
objection to telling you she was 74,” 


....Every other man at the Virginia White 
Sulphur Springs has some military title, and 
when Miss Neversurrender exclaims, ‘Oh! Col- 
onel, look at the lovely sunset!” three dozen as- 
sorted men simultaneously say: ‘* It is beautiful, 
but not equal to those before the war.” 


...“*Are you superstitious, my dear?” said 
Miss Birdie McGinnis to a newly-arrived 
stranger in Austin, to whom she had become 
engaged, ‘‘Not abit. But why do you ask?” 
replied the youth. ‘‘Nothing, except that you are 
the thirteenth young gentleman to whom I have 
been engaged.” 


...-Central Park Episode; or, Keep off the 
Grass. Little Girl: ‘*Ma, that little bird 
wouldn’t go on the grass if it knew that that 
man was a policeman ; would it?” Policeman: 
‘Shall I brake ivery bone in her body wid me 
club, or shall I consider the soorce, and pass it 
by wid silent contimpt?” 


....A gentleman was, one day in the old 
coaching times, traveling by a coach which 
moved at a very slow pace. ‘‘ Pray,” said he to 
the guard, “what is the name of this coach?” 
“The Regulator,” was the reply. ‘‘ An‘ a very 
appropriate name, too,” said the traveler, ‘for 
I see all the other coaches go by it.” 


a 

....'* How old a man is the Marquis of Salis- 
bury?” asked an American of an Englishman 
on the cars, the other morning. ‘Oh! he is not 
an old man, by any means; only about fifty- 
five,” was the prompt reply. ‘ Ah then, Salis- 
bury is not an elderberry!” remarked the 
American, to the great disgust of the son of 
John Bull. 


....-Miss Mamie Larkin Hatchett, editor of a 
southern magazine, says in her salutatory: 
* A callow birdling nestles among you, its un- 
fledged wings eager for flight, eager to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the bright, far-off canopy 
of blue, and revel amid the dreamed-of beauties 
of the wide, wide world.” A queer sort of 
journalistic bird that; and one can’t help ask- 
ing, why did Miss Mamie Larkin Hatchett? 





Literature. 


{Theprompt mention tn our Uist of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.| 


GOVERNOR SEYMOUR AND THE 
DRAFT RIOTS OF 1863.* 


Tue optimistic tendency of time to soften 
men’s judgments of one another may be 
seen in the opinions which have recently 
been published as to Governor Seymour’s 
relation to the United States draft and the 
draft riots, in this city, in July, 1863. Act- 
ing on the facts as published at the time, 
the entire loyal North held Governor Sey- 
mour more or less responsible; but, in 1878 
and 1879, two of the Republican journals 
in the city published accounts of the mat- 
ter from the Governor’s point of view, 
which, for six years, have remained sub- 
stantially uncontradicted and which put a 
new and not disloyal face on the Governor's 
proceedings. 

The Provost-Marshal General at the time 
was Gen. James B. Fry, who now publishes 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) a searching review of 
the whole matter, the result of which is to 
establish the correctness of the popular 
opinion at the time (New York and The 
Conscription of 1868. A Chapter in the His- 
tory of the Civil War). General Fry recapitu- 
lates the history, the proceedings of the 
Federal Government, the notices sent to 
the Governor, the appeals made to him, the 
responses from him, his previous and subse- 
quent proceedings, aud what he did, said, 
and wrote at the time, together with an 
appendix of documents containing, among 
other things, the apologetic article pub- 
lished in the 7’imes in 1879. 

These documents effectually dispose of 
the allegation that due notice was not 
given the state officials of the intentions 
and plans of the Federal Government. The 
argumeut is a solid chain, which cannot be 
exhibited one link ata time; but the crush- 
ing force of it may be seen by a few ex- 
tracts from published official letters of 
General Dix. 

Under the date of August 12th, after the 
first attempt at a draft had been broken up 
by the riots, on the eve of the second at- 
tempt, and with a full experience of the 
Governor, and of what was to be expected 
from him before him, he writes to the Sec- 
retary of War: 

‘*T am constrained to believe that the whole 
moral influence of the executive power of the 
siate will be thrown against the execution of the 
law for enrolling and calling out the national 
forces, and a case may occur in which the mili- 
lary power of the state will be employed to defeat 
a.” 

The same day (Aug. 12th), he had al- 
ready sent a letter to General Fry, contain- 
ing the following sentence: 

‘* Governor Seymour’s letters have increased 
the disaffection and multiplied the chances of 
collision, and there is little doubt that he will 
do all in his power to defeat the draft, short of 
forcible resistance to it.” 

Four days previous to this, (August 8th) 

he had dispatched a firm, stern, and, as it 
proved, unanswerable letter to the Governor, 
calling on him to save the peace by a loyal 
declaration of an intention to support the 
law, closing with a blunt notice that, in 
case of his silence, he should call on the 
Federal Government. 
**for a force which shall not only be adequate 
to insure the execution of the law, but which 
shall enable me to carry out such decisive meas- 
ures a8 shall leave their impress upon the mind 
of the country for years to come.” 

Still Governor Seymour did not reply. 
The demand for Federal troops was made. 
General Meade discontinued his victorious 
pursuit of the Confederate force routed at 
Gettysburg, halted in a defensive position 
on the upper line of the Rappahannock, 
and sent 10,000 men to New York. Ina 
dispatch reporting his action, he says: 

‘I have sent you my best troops, and some of 
my best officers.’’ 

Under the date of Aug. 18th, when 9,200 
Potomac veterans were hastening from the 








*New Yore anp THE CONSCRIPTION OF 1863. A 
Chapter in the History of the Civil War. By James 
B. Fry, Retired Assistant Adjutant-General with 
rank of Colonel. Brevet Major-General U. Ss. Army, 
Late Provost-Marshal General of the United States. 
New York and London: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 18865, 
pp. 8, 12mo. 
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pursuit of Lee, to deal with the rebellion in 
New York, Governor Seymour surrendered, 
and General Dix reports to General Hal- 
leck : 


‘Governor Seymour, at the last moment, bas 
notified me that there can be no violation of 
good order, no riotous proceedings, and no dis- 
turbances of the public peace which are not in- 
fractions of the laws of the state; that those 
laws will be enforced under all circumstances.” 


So much for Governor Seymour's asser- 
tion that the peace was kept in New York, 
and the draft enforced by the civil power 
of the state and the police of the city, under 
his direction. Another important point in 
General Fry’s review is the vindication of 
the principle involved in the draft as the 
fairest, most equitable, and democratic 
method of raising troops for the War. 


TYNDALE’S PENTATEUCH.* 


A FAITHFUL reprint of a version so early and 
rare as the first Pentateuch of William Tyndale 
is a work to be hailed with satisfaction and 
permanent thankfulness. It is the real original 
English basis of the Pentateuch of our Bibles of 
to-day ; and none of the authorized or popular 
versions have been more than a revision of that 
primitive work. Our Revised Old Testament 
returns to it in a number of places, and re- 
tains from it a number of cherished expres- 
sions which popular taste will not allow accurate 
scholarship to remove. 

Important as this original version is to the 
historical student of the English Bible, it has 
hitherto been one of the rarest of books. The 
British Museum possesses the only known per- 
fect copy; the Baptist College at Bristol has a 
copy with the Book of Genesis supplied from 
the edition of 1584; the Lenox Library a copy 
which lacks only two leaves in Exodus; the As- 
tor Library a copy which lacks the Book of 
Genesis. It is frum the Lenox Library copy 
that Dr. Mombert has taken the reprint (sup- 
plying the matter of the missing leaves from 
England) which is here noticed. A faithful re- 
print isa work not to be underestimated asa 
piece of literary work, especially when it ex- 
tends to the ancient orthography, the abbrevia- 
tions, and the punctuation. In this work, so 
far as can be determined from the general 
appearance, and from the account given 
in the Prolegomena, there is every mark of fidel- 
ity and care in the reprint and the collations 
(both in the foot-notes and in tables in the Pro- 
legomena) ; and, for this piece of solid and good 
work, both editor and publisher deserve all grat- 
itude. Collation, it is to be remembered—and 
copying and reprinting a work literatim et punc- 
tuatim are the next thing to collation—is usually 
reckoned by experts as the hardest Jiterary work 
aman can do. Herein, therefore, is the real 
merit of the work, in comparison with which 
the narrative and composition of the Prolego- 
mena are more like pastime. The possession of 
this reprint is a great gain to the literary and the 
biblical world. The reprint proper includes the 
text, titles, prologues, marginal notes, and other 
phenomena of the original work, except that the 
woodcuts in the body of the text are indicated 
by a note thereof in Italics. The pages of the 
reprint do not correspond with those of the 
original, which latter are marked by their num- 
bers in brackets at the proper place in the text. 
The modern chapters and verses are also noted 
in the margin. Still further, the chapter head- 
ings of Matthew’s Bible are given in the margin, 
designated by the Old English letters, M. C. 8. ; 
and, in the foot-notes are given a collation of this 
Pentateuch of 1530, with Matthew’s Bible of 1537 
(extending to the more important differences 
only), specimen coincidences with or differences 
from the Vulgate and Luther’s German, and the 
marginal notes of Matthew’s Bible. The whole 
reprint proper, with its added and easily dis- 
tinguishable conveniences, seem to be very well 
done, It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the old type of the original is replaced by a 
beautiful modern letter, in which, however, 
most of the old abbreviations are kept ; and that 
the paper and printing are all that could be de- 
sired. The paper, however, is not ‘ hand- 
made,” as some English publications have said. 

The Prolegomena is a very bulky piece of work, 
and of very different degrees of value and im- 
portance in its different portions. The preface 
renders proper acknowledgment to the editor's 
coadjutors, who are chiefly Englishmen. The 
first chapter of the Prolegomena is a biograph- 
ical notice of William Tyndale, mostly drawn 
from well-known sources, to which the editor 
adds one piece of original investigation, in the 
shape of letters to and from the authorities of 
the University of Marburg, resulting in per- 








*Wittiam TyNpDALE’s Five Booxs or Moses, 
CALLED THE PENTATEUCH. BEING «a VERBATIM RE- 
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suading the librarian of the university and Dr. 
Mombert that Hans Luft never had a printing 
press at Marburg, and that, therefore, the colo- 
phon to the Book of Genesis, which states that 
the book was printed ‘‘at Marlborow in the 
lands of Hesse, by. . . . Hans Luft,” was 
untrue, and intended to conceal the place of 
printing. But the mass of evidence seems still 
to lean the other way ; and probably Dr. Mom- 
bert and the librarian, Dr. Julius Cmsar, have 
not yet persuaded the literary world. In con- 
nection with this portion of the subject, it is to 
be mentioned that Dr. Mombert reproduces in 
Sac simile, as a frontispiece to his volume, the 
famous letter of Tyndale, written in prison at 
Vilvorde, which is none the less interesting and 
valuable for its having been already reproduced 
in England. The second chapter, on the writ- 
ings of William Tyndale, is arranged in num- 
bered paragraphs, but rather troublesome to 
consult, because it does not draw strong enough 
the line between the true and the spurious, be- 
sides confusing a little with repetitions. Still, 
the only effect of this is to tax one’s patience a 
little when wishing to make rapid consultation. 
The chief pseudepigraph of Tyndale finds justi- 
fication for its insertion in the fact that the 
original manuscript is preserved in the Lenox 
library. 

Chapter III is devoted to. the Pentateuch of 
1530, which is excellent so far as its description 
of the extant original copies go, and good in 
some other matters, especially sections three 
and four, descriptive of the present reprint and 
the means adopted for securing accuracy. 
Other matters are open to criticism, and, while 
they might have been omitted without loss if 
correct, they contain so many spots that their 
value as an addition is questionable. Especially 
the bibliography of Hebrew Bibles, and the 
critical disquisitions on Tyndale’s immediate 
sources and helps. The manner of Tyndale’s 
work is clear enough; he used the original 
Hebrew; but he used Luther as suggester of 
the meaning, and a very close guide in his ex- 
pressions. The Vulgate, of course, was the 
Bible familiar to all the early translators. 

In the collations we come upon another val- 
uable, if not necessary, portion of the work. To 
these are prefixed several photo-engravings, 
showing the different type in which the differ- 
ent books were printed; Roman for some por- 
tion, and black letter for others. The colla- 
tionaare: I, of the Book of Genesis, showing 
the variations of the editions of 1530 and 1534; 
II, list of marginal notes in the Genesis of 1534 ; 
III, collation of the Pentateuch of 1530 with 
Matthew's Bible of 1537; IV, list of marginal 
notes (ascribed to John Foxe) in the prologues 
(of Tyndale) to the several bouks of the Penta- 
tench, as given in Daye’s folio (1573) of “The 
Whole Workes of W. Tyndall, Iohn Frith, and 
Doct. Barnes,” etc.; and V, collection of the 
prologues as appearing in the edition of 1530, 
with their copies in Daye’s folio. No. VII, in 
this series, is a valuable list of obsolete or obso- 
Jescent words and phrases, with their significa- 
tions, giving the authorities so far as necessary ; 
and No, VIII is a list of misprints in the original 
Pentateuch of 1530, corrected in this edition, 
either by analogy of Tyndale’s text, or by the 
text of Matthew's Bible. The latter, it is to be 
remembered, is only a very slight revision of 
Tyndale, and might be called substantially 
identical with it. 

Mixed in with the Prolegomena are many val- 
uable descriptions of books, and items of in- 
formation, even in the less accurate portions of 
the Prolegomena. The whole work is to be es- 
teemed as a conscientious one, and a boon to 
the Christian public, The editor would have 
forestalled some criticism, however, had he 
plainly drawn the distinction between original 
and second-hand information on pager lxx—lxii, 
as the cannibal attacks of some of the English 
writers show, though they were unable to 
devour him, 


HOFFMANN’S STORIES.* 


Ernst THEopor WiLHELM Horrmann is per- 
haps as notable an exception as one can readily 
find to the unflattering saying about jacks of all 
trades—an exception that proves the rule, A 
strange, fantastic, unfathomable character to 
his acquaintances ; to himself quite the ‘‘ sacred, 
inexplicable hieroglyph” that he begged his 
friend Kunz to consider him, he seems to have 
possessed an almost equal capital as a literatian, 
a musician and an artist, and achieved actual 
distinction in all three directions during his 
lifetime. Beethoven, Spontini and Von Weber 
applauded his enchanting opera, ‘ Undine,” as 
one of the most exquisite and musicianly works 
of the day; his other music and Hoffmann’s 
own voluminous critical writing on musical sub- 
jects exhibit him in much the light of another 
Robert Schumann. He was rarely graceful and 
expressive with his pencil, and as a caricaturist, 
or even more general artist, if he had stuck to 
that field, he could have transmitted his name 
to posterity. Time, however, tries all, and de- 
termines for what a man shall be remembered. 

*Weirp TaLes. By E.T. W. Horrmany. A new 


translation by J. T. Beaty, B.A. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 











Time has decided that we shall praise Lionardo 
for the Last Supper, and not his inventions, and 
Buonarotti as painter rather than poet, and 
that it is asa story-teller that Hoffmann is to- 
day to be admired, fascinating us by a flash- 
ing imagination, particularly in thé domain of 
the grotesque, frightful, and semi-supernatural, 
which surpassed Edgar Allan Poe. 

We have too long expected exactly the invit- 
ing volumes which lie before us, through the 
industry of Mr. Bealby. They will lead to a 
far wider recognition of Hoffman's merits among 
people who do not read German. A good num- 
ber of English-speaking folk who are pretty 
well posted in foreign literature know nothing 
of him except what Carlyle and a few others 
have given them. It is from the ‘ Serapions- 
briider” and the ‘“* Kater Murr” that Mr. Bealby 
made choice. It has been an excellent and rep- 
resentative one, The tales selected are eleven— 
viz. : ‘The Cremona Violin,” “The Fermata,” 
‘Signor Formica,” ‘‘The Sand Man,” “The 
Entail,” and “ Artbur’s Hall,” in the first book ; 
and in the second “The Doge and the Dogess,” 
‘‘Master Martin,’’ ‘‘ Madamoiselle de Scuderi,” 
*Gambler’s Luck,” and “ Master Johannes 
Wacht. Of these, “Signor Formica” and 
‘* Master Martin” have the dimensions of novel- 
ettes, the former being some romantic incidents, 
much tricked out, in the life of the painter, 
Salvator Rosa, the latter that inimitable 
picture of guild-life in Germany in the 
times of the Meistersinger which makes it a 
worthy companion to the text-book Richard 
Wagner prepared for his comic opera. The 
“Oremona Violin” and the “ Fermata” and 
‘*Master Johannes Wacht” exhivit the unique- 
ness in plot and extreme cleverness of handling 
it which mark Hoffmann in his moderately 
weird humor.” ‘The Doge and the Dogess,” 
“The Sand Man” and “The Entail,” exhibit his 
extreme morbid mood, the marvelous ability in 
weaving a tissue of the grotesque and hideous; 
abundant in paragraphs where the use of ian- 
guage and the working-up of the situation are 
alike extraordinary, Such tales ure not the sort 
for nervous people to read before bed-time. On 
the other hand, ‘‘ Master Martin” isso sunny 
and sweet, so overrunning with gentle humor 
and poetic beauty, that it does not read like the 
offspring of the same brain. There are a few 
other sketches that we would have been glad to 
see added, but they would have materially thick- 
ened the books, and not have given the reader 
any fuller grasp of the author than Mr. Bealby 
already expedites. 

Few men, in all the range of fiction, have 
made their characters and scenes more infused 
with life and reality, We seem to hear the peo- 
ple talk, to whom Hoffmann introduces us; we 
observe their gestures, behold the every detail of 
the framework in which they are set, In one 
sense, his mind was a superficial one, so observ- 
ant is he of the absolutely picturesque and effect- 
ive in what he has in hand; but it was a super- 
ficiality of a wonderful nicety. That he himself 
saw his own creations even more instinct 
with vitality and realism, his own literary 
dogma, in opening the Serapionsbriider, im- 
plies. He says: 

“Vain are an author’s efforts to bring us to be- 
lieve in what he does not believe in himseif, in 
what he cannot believe in, since he has not made it 
his own by seeing it (erechauen), What else are the 
characters of such a writer, who, to borrow the old 
phrase, is no true seer, but deceitful marionettes, 
painfully glued together out of alien materials? At 
least, let each one of us (the Brethren) strive earn- 
estly and truly to grasp the image that has arisen in 
his mind, in all ite features, ali ite colors, ite lights 
and shades,and then . . . proceed to embody 
them in an external description.” 

Here speaks the soul of the true realist. 

Interest does not slacken as we pass from 
story to story. His unfailing variety, his mag- 
ical descriptive power alluded to, the strokes of 
satire and wit are incessant. There is some- 
thing of Richter here in the whimsicality and 
general cropping up of the unexpected, as one 
reads along. We lay the volumes down wishing 
for more, 

Mr. Bealby's translation is admirable. He 
also suffixes a complete and highly readable 
biographical study of Hoffmann, displaying, in- 
cidentally, sound, critical judgment, Toward 
the conclusion of this “Life,” Mr. Bealby 
observes : 

“In Hoffmann we have an instance of a man who, 
nearly all his life long, failed to get himself placed 
amid the circumstances in the midst of which it was 
his one burning wish to be. He never found his 
right calling. . . . In youth, his mind and 
heart were full of noble thoughts and aspirations, 
and he was sincerely desirous to educate himself up 
to better things. . . . Being thrust back upon 
himself, and then having his feelings centered, when 
at length they did meet with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, in such a way as could only bring disappoint- 
ment, he was early made a fit instrument for circum- 
stances to play upon, and sorely was he buffeted by 
them through all the years from going to Posen 
right down until the day of hisdeath. . . . The 
real key to his wayward character lies in the fact 
that he had no conception of the supreme impor- 
tance of moral work. . . . It isto his credit that 
he did not sink into Byronic misanthropy and bitter 
self-lacerating scorn, or even into Heine’s irrever- 
ence and persifiage.” , 


Capricious, wayward, compelling our pity for 
him asa man, along with our admiration for 
him asa writer, these books explain him no 
better to us than his contemporaries. He was, 
truly, a strange mortal. 


RECENT ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN PROSE SERIALS. 


THERE are two very distinctly marked and 
closely connected tendencies in the development 
of Modern English Prose. The one is more 
strictly educational, and expresses itself in the 
form of elementary manuals or primers, Hence, 
we note such collections as Science Primers, 
Literature Primers, and History Primers 
as illustrated, respectively, in ‘Stewart's 
Physics,” in ‘Peile’e Philology,” and in 
‘‘Mahaffy’s Old Greek Life.” The object of these 
primary treatises, as stated, is to impart infor- 
mation in such a manner as to make it both in- 
telligible and attractive to the beginner. They 
aim to give just enough of fact and explanation 
to make everything clear as far as it goes, to 
establish a safe and solid groundwork on which 
the learner may build at discretion; and, most 
of all, to stimulate, by wise suggestion, the ac- 
quisitive faculties of the student at the very out- 
set of his intellectual career. Whatever may be 
the errors of detail in some of these Principia, or 
whatever the extreme of condensation to which 
some of them have been carried, so as to make 
them anything else than primers, it cannot be 
denied that the method has been, in the main, a 
helpful one, and that the educational results are 
patent and permanent. 

The other intimately related tendency is more 
distinctly literary, and may be said to have a 
corresponding occasion and end. We refer to 
the publication of literary work in a kind of 
serial form, and for special objects. This is 
seen in all departments of poetry and prose—in 
fiction, as in Scott’s “‘ Waverly Novels,” and in 
Cooper’s ‘Leather Stocking Tales”; in poetry, 
as in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, and 
Tennyson's Arthurean Idylis; and in prose 
and poetry combined, as in the Riverside 
Literature Series. Such collections in English 
prose as Johnson's ‘‘Lives of the English Poets,” 
and Masson's “ British Novelists,” are substan- 
tial illustrations of this particular method, 
“The Student's Series,” and ‘‘The Half-Hour 
Series,” containing, respectively, such sub-serials 
as Strickland’s ‘‘Queens of England,” and 
Thackeray's “Four Georges,” although pub- 
lished in this country, are virtually the produc- 
tion and property of British authors, So as to 
“The Epochs of Modern History,” “ The Clar- 
endon Press Series,” and “The Pitt Press 
Series.” What is known as “‘ The International 
Scientific Series” happily expresses the essential 
sameness of this work, whether English or 
American. Undoubtedly, the best expression in 
England of this serial work is given us in “‘ The 
English Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley, 
and already reaching, in the ‘‘ Life of Coleridge,’ 
its thirty-sixth volume, It is, in itself, a choice 
English library, In our own country, there are 
three or four of these collections that are worthy 
of notice: 

(1.) “The American Men of Letters.” This 
corresponds, in plan and aim, to the English 
serial just mentioned. It is under the gen- 
eral editorship of Oharles Dudley Warner, and 
has already taken its place as an integral part of 
our home literature. 

(2.) ** American Statesmen.” This is edited 
by John T. Morse, and at this early date num- 
bers no less than twelve volumes. 

(8.) “American Commonwealths,” edited by 
Horace E. Scudder. 

Such shorter serials as “‘ Knglish Statesmen,” 
under the supervision of T. W. Higginson, 
are in the same line of effort, Of these three 
groups of volumes, it will be noticed that the 
first may be said to be emphatically literary» 
while the other two belong to the province of 
economic and political history. Whatever their 
specific features, however, the facts of import- 
ance are that they are presented in the consecu- 
tive order of serials, and are mainly literary in 
form, subject matter and final purpose, The 
most cursory observer of them cannot but be 
impressed with that increasing fertility of au- 
thorship which they represent and foreshadow, 
They reveal the fact that modern English and 
American prose is alive and potent, and is aim- 
ing to keep fully abreast of every other phase 
of modern progress in these two countries, Nor 
is the interesting fact to be overlooked that the 
younger students of British and American 
thought are zealously conuected with their eld- 
ers in this educational and literary work, and 
may be said to be modestly prominent therein 
for their co-operative ability and fidelity. This 
is especially manifest in the more political 
serials, and is indicative of a degree of interest 
in public questions that is full of promise in 
modern politics. It is, moreover, peculiarly 
pleasing to note the fraternal spirit in which 
university and college men unite with home- 
bred Utlerateurs and men of affairs 
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(1,) Unity of sim and result is secured. What 
Coleridge was fondof calling sequaciousness is 
hereby fully exemplified as distinct from every- 
thing in the line of the desultory and discursive. 
If, as Bacon phrases it, “* the end of knowledge is 
the intuition of unity,” such related discussions 
of related topics are all in the line of strength 
and clearness of conception. The process is 
synthetic and compact, rather than analytic. 
The prominent principle, indeed, on which these 
publications are founded, is that, in the presenta- 
tion of any unique department of knowledge 
all that is subordinate shall he adjusted as such, 
and all that is irrelevant shall be strictly ex- 
cluded. The view-point, from which every 
separate member of the general class of topics is 
studied ix practically one, so that the effect shall 
be to that extent acombined one. Nor does 
this militate in the least against individuality of 
conception and treatment on the part of the 
respective anthors, it being understood that they 
work within the comprehensive area assigned 
to the series as such, In *‘ The English Men of 
Letters” Morison, Shairp, and Pattison express 
their own respective methods in their re spect- 
ive discussions of Gibbon, Burns, and Milton 
while also carefully keeping inside the general 
limits of the pre-arranged plan. Precisely so in the 
corresponding series, “ American Men of Let- 
ters,” as exhibited by Lounsbury’s ‘* Cooper,” 
Holmes’s ** Emerson,” and Woodberry’s * Poe.” 
There is ‘ample room and verge enough” for 
all healthful diversity of taste and talent, 
and no room for such subject matter clear 
outside the purpose of the collection in 
hand, Any series, as such, is based on logical 
order, and has in its very structure as serial 
principle of unity. There is 
urgency of ~mpression and accumulative 
effect in the very sequence of truths 
avd facts. There is just mechanism enough 
to keep the writer within bounds. It is 
highly important to note in this connection that 
such a logical element of synthetic strength is 
ewpecially needed in modern English literature 
on its prose side, in that the counter tendency 
to literary looseness and ‘ new sequaciousness” 
ia so prevalent and potent, We are living in the 
days of lighter literature—the golden age of 
miscellanies, The periodical prose of Augustan 
English is more than revived in these Jatter days, 
and a caution is needed. What is gained in 
variety of form may be lost in the absence of 
consecutiveness of method and terseness of 
thought. The process is superficial and digres- 
sive, rather than synthetic, and the logical basis 
of our literature may be made to give way to the 
merely verbal and voluminous. These modern 
serials will offer the most. effective resistance to 
this rambling order of expression, Retaining 
the best elements of the miscellany, they will 
draw the lines closer, define more sharply the 
limits of the writer and the subject alike, and, 
while holding the author under the “reign of 
law,” will make it to be, in his literary experience, 
the * royal law of liberty.” 

(2.) Scholarly accuracy and readableness are 
If either of these features is absent, 
We are now 


the inner 


secured, 
the total effect is greatly impaired. 
speaking of classes of serials that are designed 
to be literary in character and final effect, Un- 
like the Primers referred to, and which are pre- 
pared as manuals for specific educational use, 
these serials, in addition to their educational 
value, are meant to become a part of English 
and American letters. Hence, the necessity of 
combining with the scholarly element those 
features which make the writing attractive to 
the general reader. The volumes must be, in 
the best sense of the term, popular and readable. 
It is safe to say that no productions of modern 
authorship have more signally succeeded in this 
desirable and difficult work. The very first 
scholars of the two countries have been chosen 
to prosecute it, and yet they seem to be clearly 
aware of the fact that they are writing for the 
great body of English-speaking people, and must 
speak as men of the world, Even authors who, 
in lines of independent work, have written a less 
popular prose are here notable for plainness, 
Froude, in his “English History” has astyle quite 
distinct from that exhibited in his * Life of 
Jobn Bunyan.”’ There are, it is true, in all 
these serials many clemente of intereat which in 
themselves make the reading attractive. Their 
historic and biographical features are such. 
Many of the topics have a political and practical 
character which at once elicits attention. The 
history of Virginia by Cooke, or the life of John 
Randoiph, by Adams, cannot fail to arouse the 
intelligent curiosity of the American reader and 
hold him closely to the page. The issues dis- 
cussed are vital and germane to the times in 
which we live, bringing to light scores of facts 
with which every well-informed vitizen wust be 
acquainted. Apart from all this timelinces of 
topic, however, the special excellence of these 
related treatises lies in the fact that accuracy 
and attractiveness have been so happily com- 
bined. They are thus saved from the extreme 
of intellectual dullness, as also from that of vapid 
vagueness. What Mr. Whipple has termed 
literature and life is seen in conjunction, and 
the result is a scholarly and business-like prose. 

We may state, in closing, that no more 





important problem presents itself in modern 
literature than bow to make “ the best that has 
been thought and said” alike intelligible and 
attractive to the popular mind. These serials 
should thus be welcomed by every lov- 
er of English Letters. Nothing could be 
more efficacious in diminishing the influence 
of the cheap and flashy novelettes of our time 
than the widespread circulation of books marked, 
on the one hand, by a sound intellectual vigor, 
and, on the other, by simplicity, vivacity, and 
downright Saxon sense. Literary trash must be 
superseded by the very best authorship; and 
this can be done only by so presenting it in 
homely and popular forms as to win a way at 
once to the heart of the common folk, In 
America, especially, nothing is more needed at 
this point than a general literary taste and 
spirit, so that the best literature may not be 
restricted to favored centers and the higher 
classes, but widely diffuse itself among the rank 
and file of the body politic. In such a work as 
this, these recent serials are prominently useful. 
Logically compact in structure and develop- 
ment, scholarly and readable in thought and 
style, and withal pervaded by a lofty, ethical 
spirit, they mark a most decided advance in 
modern English prose, and bid fair to settle 
many a literary question that has hitherto defied 
the wisdom of the wisest. 
<“- . 

How Should I Pronounce; or, The Art of 
Correct Pronunciation, is a manual by Wm. 
Henry P. Phyfe, whose title begins like a tract 
on personal salvation, but which is throughout 
the work of a conscientious and finished 
scholar, who understands his subject and has 
made a good book on a subject which has of 
late been the favorite parade-ground of prag- 
matic fops of all degrees, Mr. Phyfe starts with 
a clear definition and analysis of the subject, of 
the physical nature of sound, the voice, articu- 
late sounds in general,and those used in the 
English languagein particular. He then passes 
to the analytic treatment of the alphabet, and to 
the classification of the various alphabetic sym- 
bols of tone, and a chapter of rules and sugges- 
tions for attaining proficiency in English elocu- 
tion, The following one hundred pages contain 
tables of over one thousand words commonly 
mispronounced, with a figured indication of 
the correct sound, The merit of the work is 
that it starts with a yood method, and sticks to 
it. The figured indication of sounds, for both 
vowels and consonants, by diacritical marks, is 
carried out on a thorough-going principle and 
with the minutest accuracy. Neither Webster 
nor Worcester indicates, for example, the differ- 
ence between ‘he subvocal th in thy, and the 
aspirate /h in withe. Mr. Phyfe follows a dia- 
critical system which marks the difference. He 
also emphasizes such distinctions as that 
between @ and i, or between obscure 
eand uv. In rapid utterance, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to catch these distinctions. But 
they exist ideally, and the ability to make them 
in the right proportion, and expecially when, for 
any reason, the sound is prolonged, marks 
the difference between good and bad elocution. 
A singer, who has to prolong the vowel sound of 
a syllable, must know what that sound is, char- 
acteristically, in order to seize on the right tone. 
In the rapid utterance of the word Trinity, the 
second i can hardly be distinguished from i; 
but, whatever a good speaker wight do with it 
in the rush of words, if his ear is not trained to 
know what the sound is ideally, when called 
upon to prolong the vowel or to sing it, be would 
disgust all retined hearers, as the majority of 
ordinary choirs do, by his low-bred praises of 
the Sacred Trinuhty. This tone, which is more 
like a porcophonic grunt than articulate speech, 
is the mark of the beast in the ordinary Ameri- 
can speech. More than the national drawl, and 
more than any shrill quality of voice, it is re- 
sponsible for its having been classified among 
degraded types. It is not bad grammar and not 
a rude, but energetic, dialect ; it is the degrada- 
tion of the organic tone, and so far forth of the 
organs themselves. This vice runs through the 
American scale of tone, which needs to be 
brought up all along the line by just such pieces 
of accurate drill, and by just such close indica- 
tions of tone as Mr. Phyfe has provided. (G. P. 
Putnem’s Sons.) 


...-The Catholic World for August appears 
promptly on our table, full, various, and strong 
for ite Church, as usual. The North Ameri- 
can Review for the same month opens with an at- 
tractive symposium on the question, “Can 
Cholera be Arrested?” in which Drs, J. B. Ham- 
ilton, John H. Ranch, John C, Peters, H. C. 
Wood and Chas, A. Seale, express their opinions. 
The Rev. Willis J. Beecher reads the Temperance 
statisticians a sharp lecture, which can only be 
improved by the counter-exhibition of the ac- 
tual statistics on his part. The other articles 
are timely and readable. ——-The current number 
of The Presbyterian Review is noticed in an- 
other part of the present issue. From the 
Elder Publishing Co., Chicago, we have Literary 
Life, » monthly illustrated magazine. 
The Quiver for August containe the usual 
monthly feature ot Sunday and general reading. 
The illustrations are good. (Cassell & Co,)——— 














The frontispiece of the Art Journal for Aagust 
is ‘A Review,” from the drawing by Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A. The contributions are Chap. 
iii of ‘** London Club Land,” by Joseph Hatton ; 
‘‘A Southern Watering Place,” by M. Bourne ; 
“Hammersmith and Chiswick,” by F. G. 
Stephens ; “Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s Collection 
Illustrated” ; ‘A Cradle of Art in Lombardy,” 
by J. B. Atkinson; ‘An Old Coach Road,” by 
F. G. Kitton; “The Water Color Exhibitions” ; 
“The Royal Academy and Art Notes,”——— 
The Bibliotheca Sacra for July is lcd off 
by Profesiwr Schodde, with a discussion of 
“The Old Testament Covenant.” The Rev. F. 
H, Johnson, of Andover, follows, with a paper on 
** Instinct and Natural Selection” ; ** Astronomi- 
cal Mysteries” continue to engage the attention 
of the Rev. Enoch Burr, D.D., of Lyme, Conn. 
The Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D., gives a paper on “The 
Study of Hebrew among Jews and Christians” ; 
“Philosophy in America,” by the Rev. G. 
Campbell, is No. V in the table of conteuts, and 
the three closing numbers are * Mill’s Use of 
Buddhism,” by the Rev. M. L. Gordon, of Kioto, 
Japan; * Heavenly Non-Recognition,” by Jno. 
T. Perry, Esq., Exeter, N. H.; and “The De- 
scriptive Names applied to the New Testament 
Books by the Earliest Christian Writers,” by 
Prof. B. R. Warfield. 


-.«-The third volume of the Rev. Joseph 
Miller’s Historical and Speculative Exposition of 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land is devoted to the Ninth Article, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin, and will be found a con- 
venient and systematic compendium of the 
opinions that have formed the historic develop- 
ment of the doctrine. The author makes no at- 
tempt to pass beyond the limits of orderly ex- 
position and criticism, and within these limits 
the manual has great practical value, Its con- 
densation raises the doubt whether, for its 
more or less elementary purpose, it would not 
gain on the score of clearness and completed 
thought by more expansion. A considerable 
acquaintance with philosophic theology is re- 
quired to grasp the point of the author's propo- 
sitions as he develops his positions, and espe- 
cially his criticisms, The doctrine of sin is not 
one for feeble or irresolute students ; and such 
readers had better close this volume at once. A 
vigorous and manly student equal to strong work, 
will go through these chapters delighting in them, 
and come out with an invigorated mind, and with 
his views of truth deepened, widened, and 
classified. The author’s power of systematic ex- 
position is unusual. Everything comes in the 
right place, in its rigkt connections and rela- 
tions. His exposition takes in the modern scien- 
tific metaphysic of positivism, agnosticism, and 
pessimism, These systems, in general, sail under 
false colors, and fly a jaunty flag of contempt 
for all metaphysics aud philosophy, to which 
they have no title. The scheme they propose 
for human life involves the same eternal prob- 
lems as the rest, and even labors under the re- 
doubled disadvantage that, while it no more 
escapes from sin as an intellectual problem than 
the orthodox faith, it accomplishes far less—in 
fact, nothing at all—to release men from its 
practical slavery. It isa meritin this manual 
that it lays no claim to original discovery, or 
even to an original handling of the subject, but 
keeps within the limits of a brief, and thorough 
exposition of what has been thought on the 
subject. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.: London.) 


.... The Life and Labors of Louis Pasteur, 
translated from the French by Lady Claud 
Hamilton (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.), reads 
almost like a novel. A name may suddenly 
become of world-wide renown; but it is always 
interesting to trace the preparation and the 
previous work of investigation. We have al- 
ready, in the Sanitary department, outlined the 
progress of the work thus far accomplished by 
Pasteur. The life reminds us much of that of 
Faraday, as written by Tyndall. There is the 
same exactness and patience of investigation, 
the same repetition of test, the same exact 
analysis of facts. The study of fermentation and 
of the silk worm disease engaged his attention 
for a score of years. No man better deserves to 
be considered a chemist and physicist, as well as 
a biologist. His success with attenuated virus 
in fowl-cholera, in splenic liver, and his present 
studies in bydrophophia are valuable, not only for 
the immense saving in animals, and in profita- 
able industries accomplished thereby, but be- 
cause of the marvelous possibilities of the future 
which they introduce. The study of Etiology, 
and of the prevention of disease, at once becomes 
a science, and must ere long have results in 
art. This means avoidance of many sicknesses, 
and saving or prolongation of multitudes of 
human lives. It almost inspires scientific hilarity 
in one who reads the book with the natural 
enthusi of a student; to others it will 
prove interesting and inspiring. His son-in-law 
tells simply and forcibly the life story, and both 
translator and publisher, by facile expression 
and good printing, add to the readableness of 
the book. 


....-Leslie Stephen’s great Dictionary of 


National Biography is pressed forward with so 
much energy that Vol. III (Macmillan & Co.), 








containing the parts between Baker ard Beadon 
inclusive, is already out. Asa number, it is 
marked by the absence of names that require 
prolonged articles. The longest we have ob- 
served in the present volume is that devoted to 
Richard Baxter. This must be looked on in the 
light of a positive merit, and of the first magni- 
tuce. Information as to well-known and dis- 
tinguished persons can generally be obtained 
better from other sources than from encyclo- 
pedias. But the careful and competent editor 
who understands what is required of him, as 
Mr. Stephen docs, will put his readers under 
obligation to him by collecting out-of-the-way 
information, and making his work a necessity as 
arepertory of knowledge as to persons who 
have been overlooked elsewhere, and trust- 
worthy information as to whom is inaccessible. 
The articles in this volume, like those in the 
others, are, for the most part, signed, and the 
list of writers printed in the preface gives the 
author’s full name. The list of contributors to 
this volume shows that Mr. Stephen has been 
able to enlist the best writers in Great Britain, 
and that the work is now running forward on a 
system and with a body of collaborators which 
will keep it up to the highest possible standard of 
condensed thoroughness, accuracy, and fresh- 
ness, 


....If the entire United States and Canada 
are to be compressed into one portable guide- 
book, it is difficult to see how this can be done 
with much greater success than in the new man- 
ual just issued by the Meesrs. Appleton, whose 
General Guide to the United States and Canada 
assumer, this year, a new and greatly improved 
form. It is arranged in close imitation of the 
method of Baedeker, with black-faced type to 
distinguish titles and names, with stars to mark 
the order of excellence or importance, and clew 
maps arranged on his general plan. The infor- 
mation is more definite than it used to be, and 
sectional clew maps are introduced, though more 
sparingly, both as to number and extent, than is 
desirable. Small clew maps and definite infor- 
mation brought down to the latest moment, 
make the core of a good guide-book. On both 
of these points, the Appleton for 1885 is a great 
advance, though something yet remains to be 
brought up in 1886.——_—-The Messrs. Putnam 
bring out in a handsome edition The Land of 
Rip Van Winkle. A Tour through the Roman- 
tic Parts of the Catskills. Its Legends and Tra- 
ditions, by A. E. P. Searing, with numerous 
illustrations by Joseph Lauber, Charles Volkmar, 
and others, engraved by E. Heinemann. ‘It is 
much in the style of Starr King’s ‘ White Hills,’ ” 
and will prove useful and entertaining in the 
Catskills, as that does among the New Hamp- 
shire mountains. 

....We do not see that A. H. Lewis, D.D., ad- 
vances any essentially new facts in support of 
his Seventh Day doctrine. His Biblical Teach- 
ings Concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday 
contain some novel attempts to prop up a failing 
cause with proofs from the new science of 
Assyriology. The real force of these facts, if 
established, would be to indicate that the Mosaic 
account is drawn from an older secular tradi- 
tion, and not to support its authority with a 
parallel secular tradition. It is rather a ques- 
tionable method to quote Mr. Proctor, when 
what he argues is that the Babylonian Sabbath 
had its origin in the moon’s twenty-eight days 
of lunation, and that a celestial connection was 
afterward made between the seven days and the 
five planets, the moon, and the sun. As to the 
attempt to show that Christ rose on Saturday, 
rather than on Sunday, it 1s only when an argu- 
ment is in extremis that such force is applied to 
it. A tenth part of the time, ingenuity, and re- 
search wasted in the futile attempt to carry the 
Christian Church away from the observance of 
the first day to that of the seventh day, if ex- 
pended in rational endeavors to promote the re- 
ligious observance of Sunday, would entitle the 
author to the gratitude of all right-minded 
people. 

....Amid the flood of viciously-written, fev- 
erish books that flow in on us nowadays, it is as 
refreshing as a Summer in the mountains to 
have such a volume as Obifer Dicta come to our 
table, in the delicious Aldine reproduction of 
the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The little 
collection of miscellaneous essays bears no 
author’s name on the title-page; but it is an 
open secret that the pen is that of Augustine 
Bissell. The essays have a flavor as well as an 
English style of theirown. The various quali- 
ties of the essays are nicely mingled in right 
proportions, without allowing any one virtue to 
get ahead of another. They contain learning 
enough ; they are pleasantly critical; and there 
is enough of the subtone of philosophizing to 
put one’s conscience at rest, with enough of 
radicalism on the one hand, and of conservatism 
on the other, to mark a mind which does its 
own thinking, and in a bold, free fashion. 
Amid all that has been written on Carlyle and 
Browning, there still remains room for such 
new essays on these authors as this volume con- 
tains, and we do not know a healthier piece of 

writing to commend to the restless spirits of 
this age than the essay on “‘ Truth-Hunting.” 


...-No one has known Newport for the las 
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forty years without having known at least some- 
thing of the bright and pure spirit which ani- 
mated the pastor of the Unitarian Church, and 
made the name of Charles T. Brooks the pride 
and delight of the old town. Mr. Brooks was 
one of those men who, without rising to genius, 
seemed touched by it, and of whom so many 
have been graduated at Harvard as to create an 
impression that the power to produce them lay 
in the scope of her training. Mr. Brooks was no 
mean author, neither as to amount nor as to 
quality, though he did not know how to get the 
products of his pen into popular and lucrative 
circulation. The list of his publications covers 
three pages 24mo. Mr. Longfellow, Carlyle, 
and many other appreciative critics have said 
the best things of them. It is now about ten 
years since his gentle and catholic spirit left its 
frail tenement, and his friends, with whom his 
memory is still warm, will be glad te see from 
the press of the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, a well-made volume of Poems Original 
and Translated, by Charles T. Brooks, with a 
Memoir by Charles W. Wendte. Selected and 
edited by W. P. Andrews. 


..-The crop of pamphlets on the Jewish 
problems in Germany continues to flourish, 
Most of these pamphlets are worthless, if not 
partisan productions, and not at all calculated to 
promote good feeling. One of the latest, how- 
ever, is both racy and mild and courageous, and 
worth reading for the light it gives with respect 
to the inner thoughts of the better Jewish mind, 
That is Gedanken einer Jiilin iiber das Juden- 
thum in Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und 
Zukunft (Thoughts of a Jewess on Judaism 
in the Past, Present, and Future), published 
anonymously by Levy & Miiller, at Stuttgardt, 
but signed *‘Edith,” at the end. It sees the 
present and past of the Jews in certain of the 
Messianic prophecies, particularly those of Isaiah, 
which we are accustomed to refer to a lowly and 
suffering Saviour; and it urges and counsels 
‘*patience” as the present armor of the Jew, 
trusting to the future for fulfillmeut of the more 
glorious prophecies, It differs from most of the 
recent brood of kindred pamphlets in referring 
to modern popular literature, in which ‘ Daniel 
Deronda ” comes in for a large share and a con- 
spicuous place. 


.-The Second Part of The Little School- 
master Mark, by J. H. Shorthouse, the author 
of ‘John Inglesant,” carries the unfinished 
plan of this fascinating beginning to a termi- 
nation which gives full and logical develop- 
ment to what we take to be the main thesis of 
the story, though it breaks off with so many 
romantic threads hanging in the air as to pique 
the reader’s curiosity for a Part Third, or, at 
least, a sequel, ‘The story turns on the same kind 
of study of mentaland moral processes which we 
have in ‘‘ Jobn Inglesant,” with this difference— 
that the narrowness of the stage and the lim- 
ited time the characters are on it in The Litlle 
Schoolmaster Mark make the delineation more 
difficult, The point of the whole story is to carry 
on to its natural dramatic catastrophe the religion 
of art and taste in contrast with the permanence 
of Christian ideas and the Christian sacrifice. 
The story is an idy! of classical simplicity and 
purity in style, while the materials of the story 
are handled in what must strike every reader 
as the highest skill. (Macmillan & Co.) 


.-The second number, or second half-yearly 
part of the Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society (Vol, XI. Westermann & Co.) lies 
before us. In addition to the journal of the 
proceedings and discussions of the Society, it 
contains eight papers of considerable length un 
the Cypriote Inscriptions of the Cesnola Col- 
lection in New York, on the Arabic Bible of Drs- 
Smith and Van Dyck, on a Manuscript Syriac 
Lectionary and on the Greek Stamps, on the 
handles of Rhodian Amphorae in the Metropolitan 
Museum, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall; one on quota- 
tions from Manu in the Mahabharata, by Edward 
W. Hopkins, of Columbia; another on the un- 
augmented verb forms of the Rig—and Atharva— 
Vedas, by Prof. John Avery, of Bowdoin, Pres. 
W. A. P. Martin, of Tung Win College, con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘The Northern Barbarians 
in Ancient China”; and Prof. Maurice Bloom- 
field, of Johns Hopkins, another on the position 


of the Vaitana Sutra in the Literature of the 


Atharva-Veda, 


----Lhe Messrs, Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Ohicago, publish a sober, sensible, and effective 
little volume, with two essays on the ‘“‘ Woman 
Question,” which may be read with profit and 
interest in connection with Mrs, Orr's paper in 
the Nineteenth Century, and the rejoinder by 
The book to which we refer is 
entitled The Future of Educated Women, by 
Helen Ekin Starrett, and Men, Women, and 
Money, by Francis Ekin Allison. Miss Allison 
is the author of some striking papers on social 
and domestic questions, and Miss Starrett’s dis- 
cussion has already attracted attention when 


Mrs. Fawcett. 


published in the Chicago Weekly Magazine. 


The two writers are of one mind. They take an 
intermediate position between Mrs. Fawcett and 
Mrs. Orr, and point out certain ways in which 
women, while performing their natural func- 


their position and save themselves the severe 
penalties of helplessness. 


.-From the last Annual Report of the Opera- 
tions of the United States Life Saving Service 
for the year ending June 30th, 1884, we 
glean afew facts which carry in a nutshell 
the whole story. The number of disasters 
on our water lines during the year was 439, 
in which the lives of 4,432 persons, and prop- 
erty to the amount of $10,607,940, were in- 
volved. Of these 64 vessels, 20 lives, and 
property to the amount of $1,446,586 were lost ; 
while 4,412 lives, and $9,161,354 of property 
were saved, The total expenditures for the 
Service during the fiscal year were $738,873.49. 


..We are glad to notice;that the Library of 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers, edited by Bishop 
Coxe, which has been previously noticed in our 
columns, is progressing at a good rate. The 
publishers (The Christian Literature Publishing 
Company, Buffalo) have issued Vol. II, contain- 
ing the Fathers of the Second Century, Her- 
mas, ‘Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, and 
Clement of Alexandria (entire), 


..The Methodist Protestant Church should 
appreciate the excellence of their Pittsburgh 
organ, The Methodist Recorder. It is a neat. 
looking, well-conducted paper, fresh and strong 
and helpful. The wonder is how one man can 
do all the editorial work which each issue re- 
quires, even to the proof-reading. Dr. John 
Scott is editor, assistant editor, and proof- 


reader. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Keeaan Pau, the London publisher, 
paid $26,250 for the manuscript of Gordon’s 
diary. 


..Mr. R. B. Roosevelt’s clever ‘‘ Five Acres 
Too Much” appears in a new shape from the 
publishers, O. Judd & Co, 


..-Mr. Matthew Arnold’s *‘ Discourses on 
America” are just included among the new pub- 
lications of Macmillan & Co. 


....M, Naville is now writing his ‘‘ Geogra- 
phy of the Land of Goshen’—the results of 
last Winter’s explorations— to be published by 
the Exypt Exploration fund. 


...-The success of the volume of ‘ Student’s 
Songs,” which Moses King, of Cambridge, 
brought out several years ago, is still great, 
About 50,000 copies of the collection have been 
disposed of throughout the country. 


..It has been thought that Victor Hugo’s 
hatred ot Goethe was solely due to the latter’s 
harsh criticism of *‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” when 
that remarkable book appeared. Hugo used to 
gravely maintain that Goethe never wrote a 
really great work ! 


..Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued, 
in neat and attractive paper covers, some handy 
volumes for the traveling-bag, in their “ Travel- 
ers Series”: Mr. George Kennan’s * Tent-Life 
in Siberia” ; ‘‘The Abode of Snow,” by Andrew 
Wilson, a picturesque narrative ; and Miss Bicd’s 
remarkable chapter of experience, ‘A Lady’s 
Lite in the Rocky Mountains,” 


..Mr, 8. R. Van Campen, of New York, has re- 
turned to London for the further prosecution of 
hisJiterary researches,relating to Holland, in the 
British Museum, His tirst work will be the re- 
visal and enlargement of his present volume, 
‘Tne Dutch in the Arctic Seas,” surveying the 
North Polar question, and the bringing out at 
the same time of the second or historical vol- 
ume, recounting the story of the old Dutch 
northern voyages, as well as the history of Hol- 
land’s later essays in the field of Arctic re- 
search, 


..Measrs., Roberts Bros,, of Boston, have a 
goodly list of choice publications for the sea- 
son of 1885--1886. Edwin Arnold’s new bouk, 
“The Song Celestial,” leads the line. Following 
it, may be announced a superb gift-book, ‘* The 
Sermon on the Mount,” being the familiar chap- 
ter from the Gospel of 8t. Matthew, illustrated 
by drawings from artists of established reputa- 
tion and inclusive of many sketches made by 
Mr. Harry Fenn while traveling in Palestine 
expressly for the purpose: “The Joynes Story 
of Tots,” by Laura E. Richards, illustrated by 
Edmund A. Garret; “The Lite and Letters of 
John Brown,” edited by Frank B. Sanborn ; 
and the initial volume in a series of translations 
of Balzac’s best novels, ** Pére Goriot.” 


..In the Academy, an Oxford correspondent 
writes thus: 
“There is a fact in connectivn with Shelley’s 
residence in Oxford which, so far as I know, has 
not been mentioned by any of his biographers. By 


April 18th, 1810, John Shelley Sidney, of Penshurst 





tion in the home and in society, can strengthen 


a deed in possession of University College, dated 


Piace, Kent, heir of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
nominated Percy Bysshe Shelley to an exhibition on 
the foundation of the said Karl of Leicester. An- 
other entry, dated April 25th, 1811, mentions the 
fact of this exhibition being flied up shortly after 
Shelley’s expulsion. This information I have direct 
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The New Testament in the Ori gins) Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooke Westcott, 

D.D..and Fenton ‘ohn Anthony ny Hort, D.D. 
Siqx4. pp. oh 618, canden ay wate York: sae- 


Lectures on Teschin ng. “By. J a. Fitch, M. A 
6% x44, pp. 808, The same,,.............seeeeee 1 00 
On Teaching: Its picone and Ends. By Henry 

: alderwood, LL.D., F.B.8.E. OMx4NK, pp. cd 


Laelius. A Dialogue on Frien > M. 

Tullius Cicero, Edited tor the Ute of 

Schools by E. 8, shacseeren, meen Ox8%, 

The same. .... 

coli Latin Course in English. By William 
eaver Wilkinson. 8x5, pp, 8u7. New Yo =: 
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Outline study of Folitical onomy. By Geo re 
Steele, LL.D. 7\¢x4%q, pp. xvi, 19. T 
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Porpenranases ) Frgen on an English Gorgon: A Se- 
ection fro et rowning. 
With Introductions and Notes by John Mon- 
roGibson. 7'<x4%, pp. viii, 187, Thesame,.. 0 50 
Primary School Exercises, Compiled 
and areanod by Mr s. E, M. Hoffman. Ld 
an ee” - my ¥ Ghianiceliors H, Vincen 
D.D . 282. New York: Puiliipe 
« Hants 0 homnsti: Cranston & Stowe..... 0% 


“Go Work.” A Book for Girls. 34 Annie 
Frances Perram., 7\(x4%, pp. 166. esame. 0 70 


A New England Conscience, By Belle C, 
Greene, 6%x4%, vp. 196, New York and 
ndon: G, P. Patnam’s Sons .............++ 0 7% 


The Treatment of Opium Addiction, By J.B 
Mattison, M. D. 7%x5\, pp. 49. The same. 0 50 

The Hunter's Boydvook. Py. oe ‘A pia Hunter.” 
$e) PP. 147 & Shepard; Hew 


: Charles T. onitingham eevee ceccece 0 60 
The cain Ink Handy Speaker, Edited by 
Baker, No, 14. 6%x4, pp. I 
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A Hard Kact, 


A Novel. Ry Charles Gibbon, 
author of “By Mead an yy ete, TO, 
pp. 20. New York: Harper & Brose, 0 
Entangled, A Rovel. B: ‘teddy Byrne ‘au- 
thor of A Fair Country Maid.” Uranklin 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW KEADY, 


Second Volume of V McMaster’s 
United States. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


People of the United 
States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION 70 THE 
CIVIL WAR, 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER, 
VOLUME TWO. 
Svo, cloth, gilt top.......4....:006- 





-Price, $2.50. 


The second volume extends from 1790 to 1804, 
including the greater part of the administration 
of Washington, allof that of Adams, and the 
first term of Jefferson. 
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ELSON’S 


Sanday-Nchool Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 
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ENVELOPES 


G#" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Maas, 
a*e*%s* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*, 

*Cream and agure, rough and smooth finish. * ° 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish, 2° 

. Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill Saat. a 
Antique Parch , cream, finish, *,*%e*, 

* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 

The handsomest Jine of Stationery in the market. * 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


A very curious little book is that which 
bears the title, ‘‘ The Doctrines and Disci- 
pline of the Salvation Army.” It is issued by 
‘* The General,” from his ‘“‘ Headquarters ” 
in London, for use in the ‘‘ training homes.” 
Upon the red cloth cover above the title is 
the coat of arms of the Army in gilt, 
consisting of a ring surrounded with 
short rays, surmounted with a crown, and 
inscribed with the words ‘Blood and 
Fire.” Within the ring is a monogram, 
composed of a cross, two swords, and the 
letter 8, and below itis a scroll, with the 
words ‘* The Salvation Army.” 

A “General Order,” printed on the last 
leaf, states that a public edition of the book 
is published because of the charge that a 
system is taught secretly that the officers 
dare not publicly avow. It protests that, 
in ‘‘sending forth this concise summary of 
our teaching in the simplest possible lan- 
guage, drawn up purely for our ‘ cadets,’” 
the ‘‘ General” has no intention of ‘ con- 
demning or opposing the teaching of any 
godly man.” He ‘wished the book to 
be private merely lest there should be any 
appearance of any wish to do anything of 
this kind.” 

The book consists of 182 pages, divided 
into thirty-six sections, of which twenty-six 
treat of doctrines, and the rest of disci- 
pline. The first section treats of God, his 
existence, attributes, and trinity; the sec- 
ond, of Christ, his divinity, his humanity, 
and the scriptural arguments therefor; the 
third, of man, bis fall in Eden, his hope of 
salvation; the fourth, of redemption, ac- 
complished by Christ; the fifth, of the ex- 
tent of the atonement, which is for all men. 
The sixth section denies that Christ paid 
the debt that the sinner owes to divine 
justice; for, if he paid every one’s debt in 
full, every one will be saved, whether in 
belief or unbelief. Election is taken up in 
the next section, and the errors of Calvin- 
ism combatted. The texts relied upon to 
prove the doctrine are examined at great 
length, and many reasons are given for re- 
jecting the interpretation put on them by 
Calvinists. The work of the Holy Ghost is 
described in section eight, and in section 
nine repentance and faith are set forth as 
the conditions of salvation. Theforgiveness 
of sins, conversion (used synonymously 
with regeneration), are explained in the 
next two sections, and the doctrine of the 
two natures, good and evil, in man, is vig- 
orously opposed in section twelve. Assur- 
ance and sanctification are fully explained 
in the next two sections, the teaching 
under the head of the latter being that 
there is a partial sanctification, as when 
one is delivered from the power of sin, but 
not from the root, or principle, of sin in his 
soul. It is possible to obtain entire sancti- 
fication, which, however, is not a state of 
sinless perfection. It neither makes it im- 
possible for a person to fall from grace, nor 
to attain a higher state of grace. Sanctifi- 
cation is to be obtained, or attained, accord- 
ing to sections 15, 16, 17, and 18, by con- 
viction (a felt need of holiness), renuncia- 
tion (the giving up of all that is evil or 
doubtful), consecration (yielding in every- 
thing to the Master), faith. If one 
smokes, or drinks, or indulges in fashion- 
able dress, he must give it up. The sub- 
ject is continued in sections 19 and 20, 
and the objections are answered, and the 
fruits named. The next two sections treat 
of backsliding, showing that it is always 
possible in life. 

This brings us to the discussion of the 
** Last Things.” We quote the first three 
paragraphs: 

"1, What happens to the Salvation Soldier at 
death? 

“If faithful to God and The Army, he dies 
like a hero in full triumph, surrounded by his 
family and sympathizing comrades, and sup- 
ported by his Saviour. 

**2. What happens to him after death?” 

“His comrades give him a triumphant funeral, 
while the story of his holy life and happy death 
stimulates his comrades to carry on the fight 
more desperately than before, and leads a num- 
ber of souls to give themselves to God. 

8, But what becomes of his soul? 








“* His glorified spirit enters Heaven the mo- 
ment it leaves the body, and is welcomed by God 
and the angels and the bleod-washed soldiers 
with whom he fought below. In Heaven he is, 
doubtless, employed in some service for the king, 
for which his military training on earth has 
specially qualified him.” 

The next section is on Hell. It opens 
with the question: ‘*Do you believe in 
Hell?” The answer is ‘‘ Yes, all the time.” 
The doctrine of restoration is opposed, and 
it is contended that the punishment of the 
wicked is to be everlasting. Section 25 
defines the doctrine of the nature of the 
Holy Scriptures, and seetion 26 declares 
the teaching of the Army on the subject of 
baptism, and of the Lord’s Supper. Of the 
latter it says: ‘‘ When such an ordinance is 
helpful to the faith of our soldiers, we 
recommend its adoption.” Itis not ‘ es- 
sential” to the membership of the Army nor 
to salvation. 

It is shown in section 27 that it is not 
contrary to the Scriptures for women to 
preach the Gospel. It explains Paul’s in- 
junction, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,” as follows: ‘Rightly 
understood, this passage simply means that 
he, the apostle, thought it a shame for a 
wcman to take any part in the debates which 
were common in Jewish assemblies at that 
time, and also in the early churches, and 
which are not uncommon now in meetings 
where the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
Messiah are discussed. He thought it better 
that rather than she should ask any ques- 
tions there,or take any part in these unseem- 
ly debates, she should ask her husband for 
tie desired information at home; but the 
Holy Ghost neverintended the Apostle, in 
this passage, or in any other, to prohibit 
preaching or testifying for Christ.” 

The next chapter or section gives direc- 
tions how to ‘‘get men saved.” They are 
to be talked with publicly and privately, 
shown their sinfulness, moved to yield, 
brought to the ‘‘ penitent form” before the 
people, and directed and prayed with. 
They are to be urged to pray aloud, and, 
if they do not obtain salvation, ‘‘ push them 
into the fountain.” When men “ get 
saved,” the direction is, ‘‘ Give God all the 
glory, and get everybody in the place to 
help you to do it.” Of the convert a sol- 
dier is to be made at once. 

The sections on the government of the 
Army give reasons for the adoption of the 
military form and titles, and the names of 
officers, and describe the duties of officers. 
The meetings, it is urged, must be made 
interesting and attractive. All suitable 
measures may be used, and the officer must 
invent new ones. We quote: 


“They must be lively. Nothing can be put in 
the place of life. ‘A living dog is better than 
a dead lion.’ Anything will be pardoned by the 
mob rather than dullness. The respectabilities 
and proprieties will some of them pay to be put 
to sleep; but the unwashed and unshaven will 
quickly make off, and come there no more until 
assured of an entire change in the performance, 

“TI, This means short, sharp speaking, full of 
facts and illustrations, plenty of attitude, your 
mouth well open, and the words well spoken 
up. 

“IT, This means plenty of lively, sharp singing, 
to plaintiv #, merry tunes; none better than 
song tunes, becaase they are always made ex- 
pressly to meet the taste of the crowd, and only 
those who hit that taste survive. Catch those 
and use them, 

“II, This means plenty of music. Music 
always means life and interest, and never loses 
its charm. 

“IV. This means novelty—something perpet- 
ually new and fresh. 

“Change about. Oh! how some go round 
and round—too lazy, or not enough sense to do 
something different, until everybody, the Devil 
included, knows exactly what is coming, from 
first to last. 

“V. Use all your talent. That is, ali your 
people—every soul of them, down to the char- 
woman saved only last night—men, and women, 
and children, 

‘VI, Borrow and lend with other Stations. 
Have them singly, or have them in groups, 

“VIL. You can ute local preachers or minis- 
ters, if they will condesvend to be used in this 
way, on the bandsystem. That is, putting them 
in with the groups—short and sharp, like the 
reat—to be stopped if the interest flags, or the 
people stare about and gape, and get up and go 
out; because you cannot allow going out, if it 
can be helped, till the time to go. Too much 
trouble to get them in to be allowed to go out.” 


Minute instructions are given to officers 
as to how they are to behave, what to read, 





what to wear, and as to marriage. They 
May not marry or court the first year, and 
may not become engaged, at any time, 
without the consent of the General. As to 
reading, they are told that it is better not 
to read secular newspapers; but, if they 
do look ut them, itis to be ‘‘ only a look.” 
They are to read no novels, to avoid ‘all 
the ordinary religious books, all the twad- 
dle, and trash, and goody-goody, milk-and- 
water stuff,” and to confine themselves to 
the Bible, General Urders, the hymn-book, 
and the War Ory. 


—_— 





THE Presbyterians propose to make a special 
effort for the advance of the temperance cause 
on this, the centennial year of the temperance 
reform. The Assembly’s Permanent Committee 
on Temperance ask for a collection from the 
churches, and call attention to the following 
action of the Assembly : 





“That this A bly, in with sister 
churches and other friends of the cause, recognizes 
the year 1885 as the centennial year of the temper- 
atice reform, and recommends that synods, presby- 
teries and churches celebrate the centennial week, 
beginning Sabbath, September 20tH, ip some suita- 
ble way ; and especially it urges ministers of the 
Gospel to preach on the subject of temperance on 
that Sabbath, and that the churches make a centen, 
nial offering for the use ofthe Permanent Commit- 
tee at the same time, or at some other convenient 
day within the year, and that the Sabbath-school 
and Ciaurch Temperance Societies hold appropriate 
temperance meetings during the week. 

“That the church sessions are urged to give spe- 
cial supervision to this important department of 
benevolent work inthe church and Sabbath-school ; 
and to remember the necessities of the Permanent 
Committee in the distribution of their benevolent 
funds, and the obligation of the church to sustain 
the Committee in the stupendous work committed 
to its care.” 





Most of the denominations are preparing to ob- 
serve temperance week,September 20th-27th, and 
will be represented, together with the various tem- 
perance orders and societies in the Centennial 
Conference, to be held in Philadelphia, September 
23d-24th. At this Conference, historical sketches 
of the various temperance organizations will be 
presented ; also the following historical 
papers : 


“The Inception of the Temperance Reform,” by 
D. Dorchester, D.D.; * Tota] Abstinence during the 
Century,” by H. K. Carroll, LL.D., editor of Tux 
INDEPENDENT ; *“ Pen Jottings of Early Temperance 
Reformers,” by T. L. Cayler, D.D.; “ A Century of 
Liquor Legisiation,” by Prof. A. A. Hopkins; “The 
History of Prohibitory Legislation during the Cen- 
tury,” by D. C. Eddy, D.D.; ‘The History of the 
Maine Law,” by Hon. Neal Dow; “ What Has the 
Century Shown in Literature?” by Albert G. Law- 
son, D.D.;“* The Centennial Verdict of Science,” by 
N. 8. Davis, M.D.; ** Constitutional Prohibition,” by 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; * Temperance in Public 
Schools and Educational! Institutes,” by Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt; “Temperance in Suoday-schools,” by 
Miss Lucia E, F. Kimball; “ Legislation in Con- 
gress,” by A, M. Powell, Esq.; “ A Century's Evolu- 
tion of the Temperance Reform,” by Miss Frances 
E, Willard. 


There will also be a series of papers on ‘‘ A 
Oentury of Church Work ,” one for cach denom 
ination. 


...-The scheme of a Nonconformist college in 
Oxford is warmly commended by the dia- 
tinguished Anglican scholar, Dr. Edwin Hatch. 
The proposal is to establish in the university 
center Mansfield College for the education of 
young men for the ministry, by a theological 
faculty who will supplement the teaching given 
by the regular university professors. The stu- 
dents are to consist of graduates of some universi- 
ty and undergraduates in Oxford. The Methodist 
Times vigorously opposes the plan, It says that 
Nonconformist and liberal churchmen, after a 
long and hard fight, freed the old universities 
from sectarian influences, and they are not like- 
ly now to unite in introducing into Cambridge 
and Oxford “Nonconformist exclusiveness of 
the worst kind.” 


“We, of the younger generation, at any rate, have 
never understood that, in striving to banish sectari- 
an spirit from the universities, and from every 
integral part of them, we were really only prepar- 
ing the way for the entrance each of his own par- 
ticular dogma or belief. If we know our own minds, 
our object has been to make a scheme like that of 
Mansfield College impossible in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of Oxford and Cambridge, and we have 
no wish to be inconsistent now.” 


Nor does it believe that nonconformity would 
arrest the growth of agnosticism in the old cen- 
ters. Agnosticism is, it contends, ‘fostered 
not so much by the dogmatism of one exclusive 
creed as by the conflict of many creeds, which 
produces the impression that, where there is so 
much difference, there can be no common ground 
of agreement. If this be so,’’ it goes on to say, 
“surely no greater mistake can Ye made than to 
establish a rival theological faculty at either of 
our two universities, and thus inaugurate the 
strife of creeds in the one place from which it 
should be rigidly excluded.” It adds: 





** All the benefits of university life and culture 
are within the reach of Nonconformists under pres- 
ent conditions. Ever since the universities were 
thrown open, Nonconformists have received a cor- 
dial welcome there. No circle of society has been 
closed against them by reason of their creed, pro- 
vided they were otherwise fitted to enter it. Acon- 
stant stream of men who have taken the ordinary 
university course have entered the ministry in the 
different Nonconformist bodies. At the present 
time there are at Cambridge fourteen or fifteen men 
preparing for the Independent ministry alone.” 


..--The Archbishop of Cahterbury makes an 
appeal for help for the mission sent to the 
Nestorian Christians in Kurdistun six years ago. 
The object of the mission is to reform the Nes- 
torian Church, and not to make converts for the 
English Church of its members. The Arch- 
bishop writes : 


“They are much afraid of connecting themselves 
with any ecclesiastical organization which would 
absorb them into itself. In the existing condition 
and development of the mission, it is impossible to 
remain stationary; the work must either advance 
and extend itself, or the position already occupied 
must be given up. 

“ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts voted an annual grant, from 1878 to 
the present year inclusive, of £250; the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has given help to 
the same amount, and will, itis understood, con- 
tinue its grant of £250 a year for the present. It is 
now desired to carry on and extend the work by 
sending out two English clergymen and a school- 
master: 

“To effect what is really needed for the due 
carrying on of the work of the mission, an income of 
at least £1,000 a year must be raised or guaranteed 
for a number of years to come, and a sum of £1,000 
is required in order to build schools. To provide 
for these wants I plead very earnestly for con- 
tributions toward this very interesting work.” 


-..-The Catholic Church has entrenched 
itself very strongly in British America. It is 
divided into four provinces and two districts, 
one of which is under the direct control of the 
Holy See, the other under the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Oregon. The Catholic popu- 
lation is nearly two millions. The most popu- 
lous diocese is Montreal, which has 412,000 
Cathclics, followed by Quebec with 296,666. 
Next in order comes Three Rivers with 124,000, 
St. Hyacinthe with 110,210, and Ottawa with 
100,000. The total number of priests is 2,052 ; 
of bishops, 24; and of archbishops, 5. The 
number of churches is 1,556, besides 867 chap- 
els and missions that are scattered throughout 
the less thickly-settled parts of the country. 
There are 130 establishments devoted to higher 
education, while rudimentary education is 
represented by 8,511 parochial schools. The 
bulk of the Catholic population of the Domin- 
ion is in Lower Canada, and the great majority 
of Quebec Catholics are of French descent. In 
the province of Halifax there are about 110,000 
French-speaking Catholics out of a total Cath- 
olic population of 278,000; in that of Toronto 
there are about 75,000 out of a total of 265,000 ; 
and in that of St. Boniface, about 13,000 out of 
a total of 38,000. 


....We have already spoken of the action of 
the Pope respecting the Journal de Rome, organ 
of the Ultramontanists, which published a letter 
from Cardinal De Pitra, eulogizing the late 
Pope and reflecting upon the policy of the 
present Pope. The Journal is to be discon- 
tinued. The Tablet, of London, commenting on 
the fact, says: 


‘* We may trust that this action on the part of Pope 
Leo will be accepted as a warning by those for 
whom it was intended, who, whether or not because 
they would link the cause of the Church to that of 
the dead dynasties or to some political faction, or 
have cared more for the furtherance of their own 
extreme views than the cause of religion, have been 
betrayed into the use of language disloyal to the 
Holy See. The Holy Father has now admonished 
sternly and strongly those Catholic journalists who, 
forgetful of their mission, would even venture, as 
it were, to ‘edit’ the Church, and have not hesi- 
tated to reprove the bishops and to judge the Pon- 
tiff. The statement which a certain Legitimist 
paper has permitted itself to make that the Liberal- 
ism of the Pope is ‘ antagonistic to the feeling of at 
least three-fourths of Catholics’ is only a sign and a 
sample of the spirit which, not in one Jand only, has 
guided the hands of Catholic journalists, and is now 
so definitely and finally condemned by the Sover- 
eign Pontiff.” 


....-The Anglican Church in South Africa is 
still in doubt about its legal and ecclesiastical 
position. The Bishops of the Church of England 
refuse to appoint a successor to Bishop Colenso 
under the present circumstances, and the 
Church of England Defense Association refuses 
to unite with the Church of South Africa “ while 
that Church insists on retaining powers in its 
constitution the effect of which is to enable 
punishment and excommunication to be visited 
on laymen as well as clergy for holding and 
teaching that which would not be censurable in 
the Mother Church.” The Church Council of 
Natal is expected to adhere to the same view; 
and in this matter it has the sympathy of large 
numbers of Churchmen in the Oape Col- 
ony. 
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Missions, 


Amona the masses in the interior provinces of 
China there seems an utter want of patriotism, 
or interest of any kind in the affairs of the 
Chinese Government, so long as personal inter- 
eats are not immediately affected. Excepting 
the commercial class, the Chinese in West China, 
in the Province of 8z-Chuen, receive the news of 
prospective peace with perfect indifference. The 
prevailing opinion among foreigners in the 
Province is that the circumstances under which 
peace is to be brought about are such that the in- 
solence of the Chinese toward foreigners will be 
increased, and that missionary work will receive 
more petty annoyances than heretofore. Two 
instances have occurred recently, in which 
missionaries were mobbed in the streets, and se- 
verely beaten. In one case, the missionaries fled 
to the magistrate for protection ; but the doors 
were shut in their faces, and they were left in the 
hands of the mob, and barely escaped with their 
lives. The China Inland Mission is sending rein- 
forcements to 8z-Chuen in considerable numbers. 
Six are expected soon to arrive, and it is said 
that Mr, Hudson Taylor has determined to send 
ten more at an early day. The American Metho- 
dist Mission is also expecting reinforcements. 
The two missions are gradually increasing in 
membership, and the people generally are be- 
ginning to realize what the presence of mission- 
aries among them means, and to know some- 
thing of ‘the Jesus Doctrine,” as they are 
pleased to call it. 





.. Asan illustration of the style of instruction 
given in the theological school at Ahmadnagar, 
we quote here questions assigned for a written 
examination of the students, on the subject, 
‘*Hindu and Mohammedan Controversy.” This 
paper, we may add, was one of seven on various 
topics covered by the examination, The ques- 
tions were as follows: 

“1. When Hindus propose to abandon modern 
Hinduism for that of the Vedas, how would you 
show that only so much reform is not sufficient? 

2. How can the poems of Tukaram [a popular 
Maratha poet) be used in showing some defects in 
popular Hinduism? 

**3. How would you prove the folly of idolatry? 

“4. How would you try to convince a Hindu that 
God would not give different national religions to 
different nations? 

“5. How would you try to convince a Hindu 
Vedantist that his doctrine of illusion is wrong? 

“6, Show that Ram was not an incarnation of 
God, 

“7. Give some account of who wrote the Koran, 
and when and how. 

“8, Since the Koran describes Jesus as the only 
sinless prophet, how can this be made a means of 
leading Mussulmans to regard him as the Saviour? 

**9, How would you prove to Mussulmans that it 
is not degrading to God to take an incarnation in 
human form? 

10. In order to convince Mussulmans about the 
truth of Christianity, how would you compare the 
means by which the Mussulman and Christian reli 
gions have been spread?” 


..On the return of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
from the durbar at Rawal Pindi in April last for 
Kabul, the Rev. W. Jukes, of Peshawar, pre- 
sented him with a handsomely bound copy of 
the New Testament in Pushto, sending with it a 
letter in Persian asking his acceptance of the 
volume. In reply, the Ameer wrote: 

“TI have received your letter, and regret with you 
that I had no opportunity of seeing you. Iam ex- 
ceedingly sorry that during my visit to the Panjab 
I was unable to see more of British thought and 
learning ; but everything has its allotted time. The 
copy of the Gospel which you kindly sent, I receive 
with great reverence; although I do not consider 
myself bound by al) that is written therein, I shall, 
nevertheless, treat it with that respect which is its 
due as a book sent tousby God. I shal] take great 
interest in its perusal. I shall, moreover, take ex- 
tracts of all those passages that correspond with the 
Koran, as well as all such passages as may be in- 
teresting and striking, and shall try to act up to 
them. It is with great pleasure that I receive this, 
the best of all my presents.” 

.-The Central Turkey College, at Aintab, 
under the care of President Trowbridge, has 
hada very prosperous year. The number of 
students received was 142, of whom 127 remained 
until the close of the year, Of this number 18 
have been received on profession of faith into 
the Church, making the whole number of 
churchmembers among the students sixty-eight, 
The medical department treated over 2,000 new 
patients during the year. 


.--According to the statement of Mgr. Rai- 
mondi, Apostolic Vicar of Hong Kong, the Roman 
Catholic Church now numbers in China 35 
bishops. Of these 17 are French, 12 Spanish, 
$ Belgian, and 1 Dutch. These conduct the ad- 
ministration in 33 vicarates in the various 
provinces. Under them are found 566 foreign 
and 542 Chinese priests, and about one-half of a 
million converts are claimed. 

.-Tbe Missionary Review gives the follow- 
ing statistics of foreign mission work by Amer- 
ican Evangelical churches: Home strength, 


11,818,287 communicants. Foreign Mission in- 
$3,830,931.60 or . ee , Work- 
Christendom 


Native workers, 
10,274. Native communicants, 269,332. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, on 
July 15th, succeeded in starting their works, 
and thereby precipitated an attack from the 
striking workmen. Eighty-five policemen were 
set to guard the gates of the works and protect 
the laborers who might choose to return. In the 
afternoon about 700 strikers, nearly all Poles 
and Bohemians formed in procession and 
marched toward the plate mill. About five 
o’clock the mob arrived at the mill, after a march 
of two miles. The men were angry and deter- 
mined. All of them were armed with stout 
clubs, but no firearms were exhibited. After a 
short parley with the police, the onset began, and 
stones, clubs, and other missiles filled the air. 
The fight lasted nearly ten minutes, when the 
mob dispersed, Four policemen were wounded ; 
two of them dangerously. The casualties among 
the rioters were much mure serious; but their 
real extent is not known. Not a policemen 
could be found whose club did not bear evidence 
of contact with the head of a striker. Six 
of the rioters were captured. On the 16th, 
160 policemen guarded the plate mil], and the 
strikers went about armed with shot-guns. 
Whenever a crowd gathered, it was quickly dis- 
persed by the patrolmen. On the 20th no set- 
tlemen had been reached. 


.-.-On July 18th, one hundred of Pinkerton’s 
detectives, with Winchester rifles, sixteen 
shooters, arrived in East Saginaw, the scene 
of the lumbermen’s strike. The Governor is- 
sued orders to the state troops to assemble at 
their respective armories. The mills started up 
unmolested, but under a heavy guerd. An at- 
tempt was made by the strikers to parade; but 
the police compelled them to retire. The 
strikers threatened to capture the water works, 
and shut off the supply oi the city and the mills, 
but the public sentiment was so strong in con- 
demnation that the idea was abandoned. Gov- 
ernor Alger attended a meeting of mill owners 
on July 14th. The sheriff was instructed to dis- 
perse all gatherings of strikers, State Repre- 
sentative Barry was arrested twice during the 
day. He was held to bail in $3,000 in each case, 
which he furnished. He is now under four 
charges, and $12,000 bail. Governor Alger has 
notified the officials that, if Pinkerton’s men are 
not dismissed at once, the troops will be with- 
drawn. 





.-There is no longer any probable danger of 
an outbreak of Cheyennes, and, indeed, since 
the arrival and disposition of the troops at Fort 
Reno, there has not been, The Indians are 
quiet, and apparently williog to accede to any 
demand of the authorities. On the 18th, the 
Cheyenne chiefs, who have been relating their 
grievances to General Sheridan, were called, 
and signed their statements, which had been 
written out. It is impossible to get the text of 
the statements ; but, in the main, they refer to 
leases, which are the chief cause of the trouble. 
There are wide differences of opinion as to these 
leases. Powder Face, Chief of the Arapahoes, is 
in favor of continuing the leases, and so are 
half a dozen other chiefs ; but Stone-Calf, of the 
Cheyennes, and a score of young leaders of that 
people, oppose. It is evident that the question 
of leases enters largely into the settlement of the 
difficulty, and it is probable that a recom- 
mendation will be made for their abrogation. 


....J0hn Roach, of the firm of John Roach & 
Sons, the shipbuilders, made an assignment on 
July 18th. The failure is ascribed to the refusal 
of Secretary Whitney to receive the ‘‘ Dolphin.” 
Mr. Roach’s health, which is very precarious, is 
also said to be the cause of the assignment. Mr. 
Roach’s contracts for the new cruisers and the 
“Dolphin,” were as follows; The ‘ Chicago,” 
#889,000; the “Atlanta,” 617,000; the ‘Bos- 
ton,” $619,000 ; the ‘‘ Dolphin,” $315,000 ; total, 
$2,440,000. Mr. Roach has received in part pay- 
ment for the “Dolphin” about $275,000. Sec- 
retary Whitney states that the Government is 
fully protected by Mr. Roach’s bondsmen. 
Eight hundred men will be thrown out of em- 
ployment in this city, and 1,700 in Chester, 
Penn, 


. The Virginia Republicans met in conven- 
tion at Richmond, and made the following 
nominations, on July 16th: For Governor, ex- 
Congressman John 8. Wise; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, ex-State-Senator H. C. Wood, and for At- 
torney-General, F. 8. Blair. The contest will be 
between the Republicans and anti-Bourbons, on 
one side, and the Bourbons, who, it is expected, 
will be headed by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, on the 
other. Should General Lee be nominated, the 
contest will be fierce and stubborn, since, in no 
other state, is the possession of blood and ances- 
try regarded as of sv much value, in a political 
as well as a social sense. One of the Bourbon 
organs divides the people of the state into three 
classes—the ‘‘ bona fide people,” meaning the 
Bourbons, ‘“‘the common people,” and the Ne- 
groes. 

....General Grant has taken advantage of the 
hot weather to be out-of-doors more than usual, 


He was, for a time, prohibited by his doctors to 
write, or use his mind actively. He acquired 
sume strength from the change; but, as it was 
very annoying to him to remain idle, he was 
permitted to resume his old habits. Of late he 
has taken very little interest in what was going 
on around him. This indifference, and the 
lapse almost entirely of will power, together with 
an increased and daily increasing weakness, 
is admitted by Dr. Douglas to have be- 
come chronic ; and he says there is no reason to 
believe that there will be any change in that re- 
spect. Growing weaker day by day, as the Gen- 
eral has been doing now for some days past, 
must inevitably lead to the end, he says, and 
that is not very far off. 


...-The formal transfer of the Niagara Park 
Reservation was made to the state on July 15th. 
Governor Hill, with his staff, was present. Presi- 
dent Dorsheimer, of the Commissioners of the 
Niagara Park Reservation, made the formal pres- 
entation. Five thousand people witnessed the cere- 
monies. President Cleveland and the Governor- 
General of Canada, Lord Landsdowne, sent their 
regrets. The comptroller’s check for $500,000 
was paid to the Porter family on the 15th, and 
the Goat Island property was transferred to the 
commissioners. 


FOREIGN. 


.- The anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, 
which was celebrated in Waterford, Ireland, 
on July 13th, caused a large increase in the usual 
Sunday number of drunken men. A number of 
the people got into a row with the Welsh sol- 
diers stationed there, and one of the crowd was 
stabbed with a bayonet and killed. This pre- 
cipitated a riot. The Welsh regiment had to be 
transferred to another town, such was the 
rage of the populace. Several Parnellite Mem- 
bers of Parliament telegraphed that they would 
bring the matter before the Government, and de- 
mand an immediate inquiry into the out 
rage. Mr. Parnell’s motion in the House o 
Commons, on the 17th, to make a special in- 
quiry into the evidence and sentences of the 
Maamtrasna, the Barbavilla, the Gossmalgen, 
and the Castle Island murder cases was de- 
feated. Michael Davitt celebrated the expira- 
tion of his ticket of leave on July 18th. The 
Parnellites discouraged the proposed tour of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke. Re- 
cently Mr. Davitt told an immepse mass meet- 
ing in Hyde Park thatit was not true that the 
Irish people were opposed to the visit of Meesrs. 
Chamberlain and Dilke, and he cordially invited 
them to come and judge fur themselves of the 
condition of Ireland. In a speech at Lismore, 
he also condemned the Land Purchase Bill 
which the Tories recently passed. He is organ- 
izing a great agrarian movement in opposition 
to the Parnellites. The Munster Bank sus- 
pended payment on July 14th, A dispatch says: 
“The liabilities of the Munster Bank of Cork and 
Dublin amount to $8,750,000. The majority of its 
shareholders are ladies who are solely dependent 
upon its dividends for their income. The 4i- 
rectors express confidence in their ability to 
meet the indebtedness. 


. It is reported that the Russians have ad- 
vanced and occupied Zuifikar Pass. The report 
is semi-officially denied in St. Petersburg. The 
Journal de St. Petersburg states that the Rus- 
sian Government is firmly determined to do 
nothing that may compromise the pending ne- 
gotiations with England. On the 14th news 
was received that the remaining members of the 
British Afghan Frontier Commission, with their 
military escort, had suddenly stsuck their tents 
and were marching rapidly toward Herat, The 
reason for their hasty retirement is unknown. 
The British Government has notified Russia that 
any increase of Russian forces in the direction 
of Zulfikar will be regarded as unfriendly action. 
The Kussians have permanently occupied three 
positions on Persian territory, lying between 
Sarakbs and Pulikhatun. Robert Bourke, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in the House of 
Commons, on the 17th, stated that the Govern 
ment had made representations to Russia in re-" 
gard to the recent flogging by Russian officials 
under General Komaroff’s command of a British 
Consul’s clerk. Russia, in answer, Mr. Bourke 
said, had promised to make inquiry into the af- 
fair, and General Komaroff had explained that 
at the time the man was whipped the Russians 
were unaware that he was a clerk in the British 
Consul’s service, but supposed he was a suspi- 
cious person, General Lord Wolseley arrived 
in London on the 18th. The Victoria railway 
station wax crowded with soldiers, officers and 
civilians, in anticipation of his arrival, and he 


was given an enthusiastic welcome. He still 
holds firmly to the belief that an Autumn cam- 
- against the Mahdi is not ‘eal practicable 

necessary, but will be found unavoidable. 
He insists thas, as itis now the middle of July, 
no time should be lost in cutting out the work 
of the campaign, and in selecting the field of 
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THE EDITOR OF OF THE ‘OBSERVER, 


Our of respect “to. ‘the request of his 
friends, we did not announce last week the 
sudden sickness of Dr. 8. I. Prime. This 
week we annouace his death lust Saturday, 
the result of astroke of paralysis on the 
preceding Sunday. 

Since the death of Joshua Leavitt, of Tue 
InpepenDeNt, Dr. Prime has been the 
Nestor of the religious press. We were all 
his juniors. The Observer, editor and paper, 
were the venerable ones among us. And 
yet Dr. Prime was too genial a man, too 
full of his pleasant, kindly ways to give 
the impression of somber venerableness. 
He had the short, full frame, and the round, 
jolly face which are instantly recognized as 
belonging to a man who appreciates the 
smiling side of life, and can laugh as well 
as frown. 

Dr. Prime has been a conspicuous and 
picturesque figure in more public religious 
occasions, Presbyterian and general, than 
any other man in the country. He could 
always make a pleasant speech, and he 
seemed to possess a sort of right of owner- 
ship in every unassailable charity, and in 
all the benevoleat societies that have come 
down to us from an elder generation. His 
presence not only gave dignity, but his 
personality gave direction to the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical bodies, He was a!- 
ways recognized as a consistent conserya- 
tive, who had no patience with questions of 
doubt, and as a stout Protestant, who saw 
no hopefulness in the ‘‘ Rumish” Church, 
and who could not tolerate its antichristian 
baptism. 

Dr. Prime’s great success was as an edi- 





tor. He made 7’he Observer a paper un- 
surpassed on a model which yet has its 
space for existence. He gaveaa admirable 
example of what may be called personal 
editorship, of that editorship which as- 
sumes that the readers are in a sense the 
editor’s family, and are interested in him 
personally, in his opinions and doings. 
Almost ever since the memory of his 
younger brethren begins, he provided a 
weekly letter of gossip, always interesting, 
about something he had been doing or see- 
ing. Whatever egotism there was about 
this was unaffected and agreeable. 

Dr. Prime hit, to a wonderful degree, the 
happy middle line of popular religious ex- 
perience. His paper was not edited for 
college professurs or uneasy theological stu- 
dents, but for the unquestioning rank and 
file who are content to accept their 
faith, and who want to get all the comfort 
and peace they can out of it. For this rea- 
son The Observer, which was Dr. Prime in 
print, has been a family paper, a sort of 
household furniture. 

We need not say that Dr. Prime’s conser- 
vative position has often put him on the 
wrong side. In his long career he opposed 
many good causes that were new, and he 
lived to change his views, when he could 
no longer hold them, very gracefully and 
graciously, if somewhat tardily. In de- 
fense of what he had inherited as opinion 
or faith he spoke with great energy, and 
engaged in many sharp conflicts, in the 
days of the anti-slavery struggle and since, 
with Tue InpepenDent, The Hvangelist, 
and other papers. On one occasion Dr. 
Ray Palmer, then of Albany, cut out a very 
severe article from 7'he Observer and sent it 
to Dr. Prime, and another from TuE 
INDEPENDENT, and sent it to Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, then editor, asking each 
what he thought of the attack his paper 
had made on the other. The result was, 
perhaps, not acessation of hostilities, but 
such aconduct of them as better pleased 
Dr. Palmer. Itis not well that the car of 
progress should run at such a rate as to 
leap the track and go over the precipice, 
and Dr. Prime’s genius made him an au- 
tomatic brake; and his service and value 
as such we, who gladly recognize his per- 
sonal excellences, would not fail to record. 

a ie a 


THE FAITH LINE AND QUININE. 


Wuen Bishop William Taylor went out 
with a flying squadron of men, women, 
and children to establish a chain of stations 
across Africa, with no money to pay his 
expenses, except of passage, bo treas- 
ury to draw from for support while in 
a hostile country, and with only a limited 
supply of articles of merchandise to ex- 
change with the savages for food and 
shelter, he went with the best wishes of 
everybody, but with the confidence of but 
few. Enthusiasm is most excellent, indeed 
indispensable to the succcss of such an 
undertaking; and so also is faith, a reason- 
able scriptural faith; but enthusiasm with- 
out prevision, and faith without knowledge, 
are like an untempered sword, unfit for 
hard service. 

The hard common sense which governs 
the preparation of all other missionary 
enterprises seems to have had little to do 
with Bishop Taylor’s plans. He did, in- 
deed, carry along with him such articles 
for barter as his friends provided; but, so 
far as we are informed, he provided no 
fund of money to draw upon, except for 
the payment of expenses of passage to 
the African coast, he has no missionary 
society behind him to help him in emergen- 
cies, and he seems to have paid no attention 
to the physical condition of those who volun- 
teered to accompany him. Sickly women, 
young and helpless children, young men 
full of zeal but no practical knowledge, 
were accepted as members of the heroic 
band who were to force their way into the 
interior of the ‘‘Dark Continent,” and 
establish schools and churches among the 
savages, on a self-supporting basis, 

It would require a series of miracles, it 
would scem, to make such an expedition 
successful; and yet the indomitable perse- 
verance of the leader, his insensibility to 
peril and privation, may accomplish some- 
thing little short of the miraculous, But 
to dare disaster by lack of human fore- 
thought is almost criminal, The Bishop 





believes that the hand ef God is with him, 
and that, if it be necessary, miracles and 
signs and wonders will be performed for 
the conversion of Africa; but he writes as 
though he had little expectation of such 
divine interposition. Why, then, did he 
not make a more thorough preparation for 
an undertaking that taxes the resources of 
a great society like the Church Missionary, 
or the American Board? Is not the faith 
of the young man Miller who, when 
stricken with fever, refused all medicine, 
declaring that he trusted alone in God and 
for everything, a more consistent faith? 
And yet the Bishop condemns this faith as 
error, and one of his volunteers, with a 
large endowment of common sense, says 
no one can ‘come to this trying climate 
on the faith line and live.” Quinine alone 
can cope with the African fever. There 
were, it seems, three young men who re- 
solved to try it on the ** faith line.” Two 
took the fever, gave up the doctrine, re- 
ceived medicine, and recovered; the other, 
as already stated, clung to it fanatically, and 
died. This may be good stuff for martyrs, 
but it is too poor to make teachers of, and 
it is not a high tribute to the practical 
character of Bishop Taylor’s leadership that 
he gathers such men about him. One 
of the first to be prostrated was a young 
lady, who was not in sound health when 
she left home. In writing of her the Bishop 
observed, in a tone of calm and beautiful 
resignation, that she wasa “grand young 
lady, and will do well in Africa, if the Lord 
will, or better in Heaven.” One might 
suppose he was leading an expedition to 
Heaven by a short route, welcoming for 
this purpose both invalids and young 
children. 

The death of the young man was the 
Bishop’s first sorrow. His second sorrow 
was of a very different nature; but it grieves 
and mortifies him. In his company was 
his son Ross, with a wife and four young 
children. Ross has decided that his chil- 
dren have some claim upon him, and has 
left for home with them. He could not 
properly care for them in such a climate as 
Africa and do the work he went out to 
do, and he has deemed it best to return 
to America. The Bishop is sorely disap- 
pointed, writes sadly of the event, and 
promises to reimburse the Transit Fund for 
the cost of their passage. A Mr. Mackey, of 
Ohio, whose health is not sound, comes 
back with them. It is foolhardy and 
wicked to include women and children on 
such a dangerous undertaking. They can 
be of no help, and their lives are needlessly 
imperiled and sacrificed. They can only 
be a hindrance in the first stages of the en- 
terprise. One of the missivnaries, in a let- 
ter explaining the Bishop’s plans for the 
year, incidentally admits this. Stations are 
to be planted as far inland as Kioto, about 
500 miles from the coast, and next year the 
line is to be extended to Tushelange; but 
it ‘‘would be impracticable,” he writes, 
‘“*to attempt to reach that nation with the 
present party. If it were not for the 
women and children, it would be at- 
tempted.” We are glad that even this 
much consideration is given to the women 
and children. We hope to see all the 
mothers in the company followi.g the god- 
ly rs of Mrs. Ross benaann 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
DOMICILE. 





Tue position taken by the Secretary of 
State, to the effect that persons domiciled 
in tne United States are to be protected by 
their Government in the rights such domi- 
cile gives them, admits of easy explanation 
and satisfactory defense. By the law of 
nations, personal status—which involves 
legitimacy of birth, validity of marriage, 
and the mode of succession on death—is 
determined, not by citizenship, but by dom- 
icile. I may, for instance, have been natu- 
ralized within the last few days in the 
United States, but, unless I have obtained 
here a domicile—i.¢., a residence with the 
intention of permanently remaining—my 
personal status is determined by the laws of 
the country from which I came. It is 
needless to say that our local laws may not 
sustain this view. The question is not one 
of local laws, but of the law of nations. If 
achild, for instance, is born abroad to a 
father domiciled in one of our states, the 





domicile and nationality of that child will 
be determined, so far as concerns the coun- 
try of the birth, by the laws of the father’s 
domicile; and this, no matter how abso- 
lutely either the country of such domicile 
or the country of birth should repudiate 
such law. If a person domiciled in one of 
our states should die abroad, then, 
by the law of nations, as applied 
by the country of his death, his personal 
estate would devolve in accordance with 
the law of his domicile, even though the 
law of such domicile should, in such case, 
decline to accept the law of nations in this 
respect as binding. It is true that there is 
no jurisdiction in the United States which 
does not accept the law of nations as part 
of its own local law. But, even were this 
not the case, there is not a European 
tribuoal that would not hold that the stutus 
of a person domiciled in one of the United 
States is determined by the law of such 
state. And what the Secretary of State 
has done in this matter is simply to in- 
struct our diplomatic agents to claim, in 
foreign lands, for persons domiciled in this 
country the rights which are thus secured 
to them by the law of nations. The ques- 
tion is one of great practical interest, since 
cases in which these rights become im- 
portant are frequently arising abroad, and 
in such cases the Department of State is 
appealed to for the purpose of obtaining 
definite instructions. What the Secretary 
of State says, in such cases, is that he will 
direct the diplomatic representatives of the 
Government to insist that the rights be- 
longing to persons domiciled in our states 
or territories shall be maintained by them 
when questioned in foreign lands. 


Tiere are important reasons why this 
position should be maintained by our 
Government with increasing vigilance and 
tenacity. It must be remembered that a 
large and influential portion of our popu- 
lation is always abroad, going abroad some- 
times for pleasure, sometimes for recre- 
ation, sometimes for business, some- 
times for education. It must he remem- 
bered that a large portion of the wealth 
of our country is owned by these persons, 
and, hence, is in some sense subject to the 
laws of the place in which they are tempora- 
rily resident. It is futile to say: *‘ Theze 
persons are citizens of the United States, 
and, therefore, their status is to be, deter- 
mined by the laws of the United States.” 
To this the answer is twofold. First, even 
though they are citizens, yet if their inten- 
tion is to abandon their country and take up 
their final abode in a foreign land, then by 
the law of such land is their statue to be 
determined. Secondly, even suppusing 
their intention is to retain their citizenship 
in the United States, and to return ulti- 
mately to the United States, this proves 
nothing. The United States, except in one 
limited case (that of status of race 
determining race relations), has nv munic- 
ipal law by which legitimacy, mar- 
riage, and succession after death, can be 
determined. Each territory, each state, 
has its own distinctive jurisprudence 
as to personal status; and, therefore, we are 
necessitated, when we want to determine 
the status of a person claiming the rights 
in this respect assigned to him by the law 
of nations, to inquire, not as to his citizen- 
ship, but as to his domicile. His citizenship 
in the United States does not determine 
his status. By the law of the state or 
territory to which he belongs must that 
status be settled. It is unnecessary, in this 
relation, to appeal to such cases as Girard 
and Aspden, who were never naturalized 
in this country, but whose personal prop- 
erty was held to devolve according to the 
law of the state in which it is domiciled. 
Nor is it necessary to point to the numer- 
ous Quakers, and other religionists consci- 
entiously scrupulous as to oaths of alle- 
giance, who, since the Revolution, have be- 
come domiciled in this country, without nat 
uralization, and whose status has been uni! 
formly held to be determined by the laws of 
their acquired domicile. It is enough to say 
that, not only as to these exceptiqnal cases, 
but as to all other persons resident in the 
United States, if we do not appeal to domi- 
cile to determine status, there is nostandard 
whatever to which we can appeal. And 
the Secretary of State has done a good serv- 
ice in instructing our diplomatic representa. 
tives to insist upon maintaining the rights 
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of our countrymen abroad upon the only 
basis on which, either by our own law, or 
the law of nations, these rights can be 
maintained. 





THE VERDICT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 


WE have looked with great interest to see 
what would be the verdict of the religious 
press on the exposure by The Pali Mall 
Gazette of the horrible social iniquity of 
London. Here, as in England, the secular 
press has had two tones to its voice, one of 
severe and contemptuous censure of that 
paper for scattering such revolting filth be- 
fore the public, and the other recognizing 
the sad necessity and expressing approval. 
But we have observed in the religious press 
the same unanimity of approval here as 
seems to exist in Great Britain. 

This unanimity among Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, exhibits a general clear- 
headedness which is remarkable; for the 
circumstances are such as might almost 
excuse wavering of opinion. Of the evil 
of exposing such seas of wickedness and 
filth to sun and air there can be no question. 
To make the public acquainted with vice 
is a terrible evil. On such things ignorance 
is innocence and bliss. The fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of evil it is far better 
not to have tasted. Our own land is not 
without its memorable experiences of the 
evils of the publication of details of sin, in- 
fecting great circles of people and familiar- 
izing the young with the enticements as 
well as the horrors of social evil. One 
who remembers such things may well 
pause before he will approve what was 
done by the Pall Mali Gatette. 

But when the choice lies between a cess 
pool draining disease and death, year after 
year, through underground channels, and 
a short noisome day with the scavengers, 
we hold our nose and choose the latter. So 
say Mr. Spurgeon and Archbishop Manning 
and Mr. Morley and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and so says the American re- 
ligious press, so far as we have seen, with- 
out exception. 

The outcry in London against the course 
of The Pall Mali Gazette has come quite 
too much from just those people who rep- 
resent the class which is guilty of the 
crimes exposed. The Prince of Wales says: 
‘*Stop my paper.” Aristocratic elubs re- 
move the Gazette from their reading-rooms. 
Milords raise pure hands in horror to 
heaven. Satan rebukes the sin of the ex- 
posure of sin. There is something won- 
derfully suspicious about all this care for 
the public morals. On the other hand, the 
men whose innocence and whose earnest- 
ness is undoubted give their approval to 
the heroic exposure. 

It may be—we cannot deny it—that 
some unworthy motives may have aided 
the worthy ones in inducing 7’he Pall Mali 
Gazette to undertake this unwclcome task. 
It is insinuated that it is making big profits 
out of the sale of its issues, and that it is 
meanly glad to have this exposure tell 
against the aristocracy in the coming po- 
litical struggle. That may be; but, even 
so, the fact remains that efforts to secure 
effective legislation without publicity have 
been rendered null again and again, and 
only this way remained. It was the request 
of officers of the Salvation Army which 
brought the subject to the notice of the 
Gazette and to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic; and now let the galled jade wince. 

But the publication of all this nastiness 
in this country, where no grand result is 
to be gained, is a shame and outrage. 
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THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH. 


THE correspondent to whom we replied 
in our issue of June 25th is still in 
trouble about the inconsistency which he 
thinks he sees between our condemnation 
of the Tennessee law, forbidding the 
preaching of polygamous doctrines in that 
state, and our approval of the luw of Con- 
necticut, forbidding the business of selling 
papers devoted to the publication of crimi- 
nal news. We should be glad to relieve 
his mind, and will try once more to do so. 

Let us, then, say again that we approve 
of the Connecticut law, as a police regula- 
tion within the power of the legislature, 
and in the interest of morality and good 

rder. We doso on the same general 











grounds that we approve of laws designed | 
to restrict the sale of intoxicating ‘liquors. 
Such regulations come within the legiti- 
mate province of the police power of the 
several states; and, not being forbidden by 
the constitutions of these states, they are 
left to the sound discretion of their respec- 
tive legislatures, 

We think, on the other hand, that the 
Tennessee law now in“question is exposed 
to two serious objections. One of these is 
its inexpediency. Let it be granted, for 
the sake of the argument, that freedom of 
speech in the advocacy of polygamous doc- 
trines may lead some persons to embrace 
these doctrines as matters of faith, and 
may possibly lead to the practice of polyga- 
my in some cases, which is forbidden by 
law. We say, let all this be granted; and 
then, in this case, as in numerous other 
cuses, we would, so far 4s the mere advo- 
cacy of polygamy is concerned, leave free 
discussion of this very question to supply 
the needed remedy. The law of Tennessee 
very properly forbids and punishes polyga- 
my as a practice; but we think that the 
question whether polygamy is right or not 
will be best disposed of, not by forbidding 
its advocacy op the part of those who be- 
lieve it to be right, but by leaving it to the 
settlement of unrestricted, free discussion. 
This, in our judgment, is the better way to 
deal with the preachers of polygamy, and, 
if so, then the expedient way. It is cer- 
tainly the American mode of settling all 
questions of mere opinion; and we can see 
no good reason why a Mormon, who be- 
lieves in polygamy, and merely preaches 
his belief, should be made an exception. 
Let him preach to those who choose to 
hear him; and then, let those who do not 
believe in his doctrines oppose them by 
preaching their views. Better results will 
ensue from this course than from any at- 
tempt to restrict the right of free discussion 
by penal law. 

Our second objection to the law of Ten- 
nessee is founded on the fact that it directly 
attacks und in effect denies an inherent in- 
dividual right. We thoroughly believe in 
the bills of rights contained in our state 
constitutions, which, among other things, 
secure the right of free discussion, and do 
not believe in any law that invades or 
denies this right. Society is organized in 
this country upon this principle, and the 
principle is, moreover, one of the funda- 
mental features of all free institutions. 
Freedom of thought and freedom of speech 
constitute one of the chief glories of such 
institutions, and certainly one of the chief 
means of perpetuating them. So our fath- 
ers thought, and so we think. 


The fact that the legislature of a state 
has passed a law, forbidding a specific act 
—polygamy, for example—does not, in our 
judgment, constitute any justification for 
the passage of another law, invading the 
right of free speech in respect to the act 
thus forbidden and declared to be crimi- 
nal. It does not remove that act from the 
domain of free discussion. The law itself, 
and the act which it forbids and condemns, 
still remain the legitimate subjects of free 
inquiry and free speech; and any legisla- 
tion which denies the right of such inquiry 
and such speech, and proposes to punish 
the exercise thereof in any form, is essen- 
tially tyrannical and unjust. The Ten- 
pessce law in regard to the preaching of po- 
lygamous doctrines is inconsistent with’ a 
{fundamental rigut of the people, and for 
this reason we object to it. The fact that 
the law applies to the preacher of polygamy 
and not to the preacher of monogamy, does 
not change the principle involved in it, It 
is no better and ro worse than it would be 
if it applied to the latter. The polygamist 
is entirely wrong in his opinion, and he will 
be a criminal if he puts that opinion into 
practice; yet he has the same right to 
preach the opinion that the monogamist 
has to preach his opinion. We believe in 
freedom of speech for both; and, any law 
which denies this freedom to either is un- 
just. 

Such are the views of Tux INDEPENDENT 
in regard to the right of free speech; and 
if our correspondent does not hold these 
views, then we must agree to difter. We 
do hold them, and expect to put them into 
practice whenever the occasion calls for it, 





approving or condemning laws or acts ac- 
cording to our judgment of their nature, 


We claim this right for ourselves, and con- 
cede it to everybody else, whether he be a 
Mormon or a Christian. 

We need not say to our readers that we 
are not the apologists of polygamy. We 
condemn that institution, and believe in 
suppressing il by punishing every man 
who practices it. This, however, is no 
reason why we should commend a law that 
denies the right of free discussion in re- 
spect to polygamy. Such a law raises an 
entirely different ee. 


DR. ‘GLADDEN’S INQUIRY. 


We ask a careful reading for Dr. Glad- 

den’s articles on the Working People and 

the Churches, the second of which will be 

published next week, and the privilege of 

offering a word of comment concerning bis 

method of inquiry and his conclusions. 

The Evening Post drew our attention to the 

matter by affirming that ‘ the line of sever- 
ance between our American Protestant 
Churches and the working classes has be- 
come sharply marked,” and that ‘* work- 
ingmen have little to do with organized 
Christianity.” It put forth these state- 
ments with great confidence, declaring that 
they were so generally admitted to be 
true that proof was unnecessary. They 
seemed to us, huwever, to be very far from 
true, and we instituted an inquiry as to the 
facts in this city, assuming that, if the 
Post's allegations were true anywhere, they 
could be supported in the metropolis, The 
result of that inquiry we have stated as 
fully and clearly as possible. The replies 
from a hundred pastors, representing 
churches of all denominations, as summa- 
rized, showed that in fifty-six of the churches 
from one-half to all of the membership and 
attendance were of working-men; that 
eighteen had a ‘ large number,” that seven- 
teen had but ‘‘ few,” and that only one re- 
ported ‘‘none.” These were the facts, and 
from these facts we drew the conclusion 
that the Post’s charges were not proved in 
this city, end we gave our reasons for be- 
lieving that they were not true of the cities 
generally and, of course, not of the rural 
districts. This much it is necessary to say 
to show what our attitude toward the dis- 
cussion is, inasmuch as Dr. Gladden’s lan- 
guage leaves it open to the reader possibly 
to attribute opinions to us which we donot 
hold. 

With all respect to Dr. Gladden as a pas- 
tor of experience, and a shrewd and intelli- 
gent observer, we must direct attention to 
what seems to us a defect in his method, 
which affects his conclusion, He selects a 
number of names of working-men, sume 
church-goers, some non-church-gocrs, to 
whom he addresses the vital inquiry: 
How many of those in your establishment, 
do you think, are in the habit of attending 
church? In many cases, the answers, par- 
ticularly of non-church-goers, must obvi- 
ously be mere guesses, unless a personal 
canvass were made. The answers received 
are only from small establishments, and 
touch only a fraction of the working popu- 
lation of Columbus, and seem to ug too 
small a basis for the conclusion that the 
** proportion of working people who attend 
church is much smaller than the proportion 
of cbhurch-goers in the entire population.” 
Several other factors not mentioned by Dr, 
Gladden must enter into the solution of the 
problem; for example: What is the entire 
population? What is the number of work- 
ing-men? What is the number of church- 
goers? Dr. Gladden’s deliberate opinion is 
entitled to great weight; but it seems to be 
generally agreed that facts, and not opin- 
ions, must scttle this question. 

Dr. Gladden’s method makes satisfactory 
and trustworthy results difficult to attain. It 
is much simpler and easier, as it seems to us, 
to go direct to the churches, and ascertain 
whether they eontain working-men, and, 
if so, in what pumber or proportion. This 
is a direct method; that of Dr. Gladden is 
indirect. If he desired to know whether 
his boy was in school on acertain day, and 
not playing truant, the quickest and surest 
way of ascertaining would be to go to the 
boy’s teacher and inquire. But he might 
find out by questioning every one of the 
600 boys and girls in school. If they all 
said they did not see the boy that day in 
school it would be proper to w the 








inference that he played truant. Church- 
members gad church-goers form only 


fraction of the population. To find how 
many stay away from church, find how 
many go to church. If you find in church 
1,090 out of a population of 4,000, you know 
that 3,000 is the number of absentees. If 
it is found that working-men are in the 
churches in due proportion, it makes no 
difference how many may be counted out- 
side the churches; and who can know the 
character of his churchmembers and 
hearers so wel] as the pastor? 

It is to be observed that Dr. Gladden de- 
fines the term ‘‘working-men,” and excludes 
clerks and salesmen und saleswomen. It 
would, we imagine, be difficult to show 
why a class of employés who are paid by 
the month should be included, while an- 
other class, paid by the week, are excluded. 
But we have no objection to offer to Dr. 
Gladden’s classification. It is only fair to 
say that the Post was indefinite, using 
the terms ‘‘working-men,” ‘ working 
classes” and ‘‘ wage-workers,” and we at- 
tempted no definition. 


“ WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


As usual, the Scribes, Pharisees, doctors 
and lawyers were catechizing our Lord and 
raising false issues, quibbling about things 
which were not essential to the main ques- 
tion of his person and ministry, until, at 
last, Christ turned upon them and put a 
question to them concerning himself: 
‘*What think ye of Christ?” He thus 
turned the tables upon them completely, 
and stopped their mouths; for no onecould 
answer, The attitude of these insincere 
questioners of our Lord fairly types that 
which the world has always taken toward 
him. His grace is refused, and then a series 
of caviling questions are asked—questions 
irrelevant and for the most part insincere— 
asked not because of a desire to know the 
truth, but with a view to evade an honest 
examination of the claims of Christ upon 
heart and conscience. The time is coming 
when the Lord will turn the tables upon 
every insincere inquirer, as he did upon 
these questioners, and leave him speechless 
with his folly. The question of questions, 
the main question, which men are asked 
to settle is: ‘* What think ye of Christ?” 
It is not because Christ has no answer for 
the other questions, the questions of resur- 
rection and tribute money, and so forth to 
the end of the chapter, but because, until 
every man to whom Christ is preached has 
answered the question as to himself, he has 
practically answered no question and has 
had no crucial question answered to him, 

It is absurd for men to say that ques- 
tions about Christ do not interest them. 
The tremendous claims which he made 
concersning himself are enough, if they are 
not on the face of them preposterous, to 
arrest the attention of any thoughtful and 
sincere mind. Hear him say of himeelf; 
‘*T am the light of the world.” ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the hfe.” ‘No man 
cometh to the Father but by me.” ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.” Heclaims 
to be the only solution of every question that 
is vital to the present well-being and eternal 
destiny of man. Such claims are utterly 
preposterous, the raving of a madman; or 
they are such, based upon such unique dig- 
nity ot personality and testimony as to 
their truth, as to demand the earnest and 
sincerest inquiry of every honest man. 
Who is this person who makes such mighty 
claims for himself, and upon what author- 
ity do those claims rest? *‘ What think ye 
of Christ?” is a question at once pertinent 
and relevant to every map. It is nota 
question to set aside till other questions are 
settled. Not ‘‘ What think ye of the Bi- 
ble?” Not ‘‘Who is the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews?” or, ‘ Did Moses 
write the Pentateuch.” It is not the ques- 
tion as to whether the sun stood still at the 
command of Joshua, or whether Jonah was 
swallowed by a whale. All these in their 
place. Eternal life and death are not sus- 
pended on the answer to these and a thous- 
and other question. But by your answer to 
this question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 
man decides the destiny of his being for 
time and eternity, 

There are few persons, if any, who are - 
left to doubt that Jesus Christ was real 
person; that be has an historical ‘exist 
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ters with which history abounds, it is 
agreed that Jesus takes rank as the most 
remarkable. No other person, in his moral 
attributes, in the grandeur of his life, in 
his method and the matter of his teaching 
can take rank anywhere near to him. 
Moreover, his influence on the ages since 
his advent has been so marked and is so 
cumulative to this day, that to consider his 
claims seems to be a necessity. There is a 
sense in which Christ is present—that is, 
in Christianity—in the wyrld to-day. It is 
not as though the question was one con- 
cerning a person of the past. It is the 
same question as that put by the Lord him- 
self to the Jews which has been the living 
question in every age. The Lord himself, 
as it were, is still standing in the face of 
every man, and saying: ‘‘ What think ye 
of Christ?” Hisclaim cannot be ignored by 
saying that this is a question of the past. 
It is not of the past; it is of the present, of 
to-day, of now. 

Nor will it do to confound Christianity 
with Christ, It is not ‘‘ What think you of 
Christianity?” We heard a friend say, the 
other day, that he heartily approved Chris- 
tianity, but he did not receive Jesus Christ as 
any other than a man who, some two thous- 
and years ago, founded a new ethical and 
philosophical school, which had been im- 
proved and developed by his disciples. 
Christ was dead and gone, as were Buddha 
and Mohammed; nevertheless Christianity 
was a wise and benevolent system of 
ethics which commended itself to him, en- 
tirely apart from who Christ was or what 
he was. 

But, without Christ, Christianity falls 
to the ground. It is a structure built 
in the air. It was one of the peculiarities 
of Christ's teaching that he taught himself 
as the substance of all his doctrine. It 
was belief in Ohrist as the Son of God, and 
the personal trust reposed in him as the 
crucified and living one, that gave birth to 
Christianity and which is the living foun- 
dation of it to-day. Take away the per- 
sonality—the living personality—of Christ 
from Christianity, and it would drop into 
place with other ethical systems which 
have failed to arouse the conscience and 
enlist the affections of men. It is Christ 
that makes Christians. Without him there 
is nothing to believe, and without him Chris- 
tianity cannot be done. Still the question 
remains the same: ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ? Whose Son is he?” The life he 
lived, the death he died, and the results 
of that life and death, cannot be accounted 
for on the theory that he was nothing more 
than David's son. But if he is the Son of 
God, as well as the Divine Teacher, Re- 
deemer and King of men, then confess him 
as such and enter into life by him and with 
him! 


THE NEW HAVEN LICENSURE, 


A REMARKABLE letter of Dr. Todd's, with- 
drawing from the New Haven Central As. 
sociation, on account of the licensing of a 
student said to hold Unitarian belief, has 
given occasion to some strange admissions 
by some of the Congregational organs East 
and West. It is as well that the facts should 
be given correctly. 

Eighteen or twenty of the New Haven 
theological students went to be examined 
for a license to the Central Association. 
Two of them appeared to be unsettled and 
leaning to Unitarian ways of thought. One 
in particular, an honest, excellent man 
(who, like the other, had entered the mid- 
die class from another institution) was 
specially hesitating in his dogmatic utter- 
ances. The examination was postponed. 
At the second meeting of the Association, 
Dr. Todd was not present. Then, one of 
the two satisfied the body that he was all 
right, and nobody voted against his license. 
The other, to whom we have specially re- 
ferred, the Association hardly knew how 
to dispose of. He was not a Unitarian, 
but was working his way out of difficul- 
ties. The majority thought it best to give 
him a qualified license—a license for six 
months—on condition that he should con- 
tinue his studies at New Haven and be ex- 
amined anew. No doubt a great many 
judicious men of the most orthodox sort 
would have judged this to be the wisest 
thing to do. Dr. Todd, who is rather 
given to withdrawing, seceded from the 
Association, and allowed himself to be 





“interviewed.” Hence, all the trouble. The 
affair, which is in itself a most trifling thing 
—something that mightoccur anywhere— 
has been magnified by the religious gos- 
sips and malignants in the newspapers, 
some of whom are willing to hurt Newman 
Smyth, and some tostrike at the Seminary. 
None of the Professors belong to the Asso- 
ciation, or had anything to do with the 
matter. Dr. Todd has since published the 
enclosed letter, which few of the religious 
newspapers which have commented on the 
subject have referred to. Init Dr. Todd 
says: 

«It is possible that my remarks, reported (not 
with quite sufficient accuracy) in this morning's 
Palladium, or the fact that certain students 
connected with the theological seminary have 
been found, in the opinion of some, too radi- 
cally unsound in religious belief to be recom- 
mended as preachers, or the fact that I have 
felt it to be my duty to withdraw from an asso- 
ciation which recommends such candidates, may 
unfairly be interpreted to the disadvantage of 
the Yale Divinity School. In the pres- 
ent instance there is no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that the young men to whose licensure 
exception has been taken derived their errors 
from the instruction given or from the influences 
exerted in the seminary. The thorough sound- 
ness of the gentlemen of the theological faculty, 
in all that relates to the essentials of Christian- 
ity, is too well known to be doubted, Only those 
who have the opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with their work know and are able 
to appreciate the admirable Christian spirit, 
the fidelity and devotion, and the patience and 
abounding self-sacrifice, with which they labor 
to mold the material with which they have to 
deal, and which, of course, is not always of the 
best quality. I should be very sorry if the dis- 
covery of one or two young men of unevangeli- 
cal faith among the students of the seminary, 
and still more sorry if any action or words of 
mine in consequence of their licensure, should 
work any injury to that institution.” 


We have such a hearty contempt for all 
this old wives’ theological gossip that we 
have hardly patience to say a word about 
it. One would think that Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Fisher and the other professors had 
made the position of the seminary plain 
enough on doctrinal questions to prevent 
the spread of foolish, groundless talk about 
tendencies to Unitarianism in New Haven. 
There are no ministers in New Haven who 
would give a license to a Unitarian, whom 
they believed to be one. Those who 
voted to license this young man did so 
because they did not belive him to be one, 
and did not wish him forced off into the 
Unitarian communion. 


Eslitoriat Botes, 


Taz Republicans of Pennsylvania, in their 
recent state convention, declared themselves to 
be in favor of the protection of American in- 
dustry, the reform of the Civil Service of the 
country, the maintenance of honest money, and 
also a scrupulous regard to the public faith, 
They propose also to insist upon “ the enforce- 
ment of the rights of every voter within our 
national boundaries to freely cast his ballot and 
have the same fairly counted at elections,” and 
to give “to each and every man, in whatever 
section of the land he may dwell, that equal and 
adequate protection before the law to which he 
is justly entitled.” These have been Republican 
doctrines in the past, and they have not ceased 
to be pertinent as issues in the present. Neither 
the tariff question nor the silver question can 
by any means be regarded as having yet reached 
@ final settlement. Both are still hving issues, 
and hence it was important that Pennsylvania 
Republicans should speak emphatically in re- 
spect to both, As to the question whether the 
colored people in the Southern States shall en- 
joy the right of a free ballot and an honest count 
of their votes, in common with the white people, 
we hope that Southern Democrats will see the 
impolicy and injustice of their past course on 
this subject. The President has spoken wisely 
and well in regard to the point; and if he shall 
act as he talks, and if the Democratic Party at 
the South shall imitate bis example, then the 
question of Negro suffrage in this country will 
be settled acourding to the principles of the 
Constitution, and will cease to form a line of 
distinction between the two great parties in the 
United States. Whether this will be the attitude 
of Southern Democrats is a question yet to be 
settled; and until it is settled, and that, too, in 
accordance with justice and right, Republicans 
should not cease to make it a political issue, and 
press its importance upon the attention of the 
people. The doctrine of a free ballot and a fair 
count is at the very foundation of our republi- 
can institutions; and no party deserves support 
that is practically false to this doctrine. Elec- 
tions are worse than a sham if the political 











rights of any class of voters are denied. A 
party triumph secured in this way is an outrage 
to the whole people ; and it is the duty of every 
man, whether Democrat or Republican, white or 
black, to insist that this shall not be done, and 
vote accordingly. If this be “‘ waving the 
bloody shirt,” then so be it. ‘*The bloody 
shirt” in this sense should be waved until the 
right prevails and the wrong is discontinued. 





Tue Mahone readjusters and the Democrats 
of Virginia seem to be of one mind in regard to 
the debt question in that state. They are de- 
termined not to abide by the contract which the 
state made with ite creditors under the provis- 
ions of the Funding Act of 1871. What alike 
embarrasses and angers them is the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, in effect, nullifies and repeals all the debt 
legislation of that state since the Funding Act, 
substantially putting the debt question back to 
the position in which it stood before any repu- 
diating acts had been passed. These acts, con- 
sidered as laws, are dead and inoperative, be- 
cause they are inconsistent with ‘‘ the Supreme 
law of the land.” The only law that is really 
living, and which, as a contract, the repudiators 
of Virginia cannot kill, is the Funding Act of 
1871; and this law the predominant public sen- 
timent of Virginia does not mean to carry into 
effect in good faith. How will these repudiators 
manage to get rid of the legal effect produced 
by the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? How will the state be able 
to collect taxes and, at the same time, repudiate 
the tax-receivable coupons, when the Supreme 
Court says that it must receive these coupons if 
duly tendered by the tax-payer, or be unable to 
collect anything? How will the state practice 
the fraud of repudiation when the Supreme 
Court has in effect killed all the state laws that 
authorize and protect such a fraud? These are 
the questions which the readjusters and the 
Democrats of Virginia are now studying with 
unusual interest. The people of the United 
States, as well as the creditors of the state at 
home and abroad, are waiting with not a little 
interest to see what the answer will be. 





Tue epithets got on a mad spree at the Mahone 
Convention in Virginia last week. We select 
this specimen from the platform adopted : 


“We declare our resolute opposition to the pres- 
ent Federal Administration as the fit creature of the 
immoral] and faithless relations of apostate Repub- 
licans with the national Democracy, and as the 
natural product of folly, fraud, force, and perfidy, 
which has already displayed all the traits of its 
origin by proclaiming a test for office that at once 
finds its most flagrant violation in the offensive 
partisanry of the President and his Cabinet; by 
parading the mean hypocrisy of reform that awards 
premiums to false witness and calumny ; by servile 
obsequiousness at the North to the men whose 
treachery betrayed Republicanism and stole the 
crown of power and victory for barter; and by 
insolent venality and bratality in the South, and 
especially in this Commonwealth, that have 
conspicuously identified it with the worst elements 
ofrapine and corruption, and made it the accom- 
plice of that Bourbonism whose effective strength 
consists of organized repudiators, ballot-box stuff- 
ers, and assassins, to the grief and indignation of 
good men of all parties.” 


Shades of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, 
defend us ! 





In a little paragraph on its editorial page, the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph quotes from THE 
INDEPENDENT a sentence about the political con- 
flicts in Belgium, ‘‘ from the ferment of which,” 
we said, ‘ broader views, favorable to the prog- 
ress of religious truth,’ may be expected. It 
adds its comment : 

As those who oppose Catholicity in Belgium are 

practically enemies of Christianity—more infidel 
than anything else—it is easy to perceive to which 
side the sympathies of our INDEPENDENT paper in- 
cline.” 
A long editorial article on the same page gives 
this announcement of a grand fair for a Catholic 
Church in Cincinnati. ‘ Archbishop Elder,” it 
says, “graced the opening ceremony by his 
presence.” We pass by the various ‘* tables” 
and “post office” and ‘‘ candy-stand” and ‘‘at- 
tentive ladies,” and come to this paragraph : 

“One of the most prominent features of the fair 
will be a contest for a gold-headed cane by Mr. 
Ferdinand Springmeier, President of the Board of 
Public Works, and Mr. Julius Reis, Police Commis- 
sioner. A diamond ring, donated by Mr. Abe 
Steinau, will be contested for by the ladies of the 
Church. A bourse and beretta are also to be rafiled 
for. Altogether, the fair will undoubtedly be a very 
enjoyable ‘ affair.’” 

Doubtless the friends and all the subordinates 
of the Police Commissioner and the President 
of the Board of Public Works will make a lively 
contest for that cane ; and only those who know 
which has the more employés can guess which 
will get the more votes, So, doubtless, there 
will be a lively canvass of the charms of the 
ladies who will contest for the diamond ring. 
But when we come to a raffling for a bourse and 
a peretta, ‘‘ it 18 easy to perceive to which side of 
the question” of morals and reverence ‘‘ the 
sympathies of our” Catholic “paper incline.” If 





we judge uncharitably, will The Freeman's 
Journal please set us right. 





The American Hebrew, of this city, has dis- 
covered that the study of Hebrew and the allied 
languages, such as Arabic and Assyrian, is look- 
ing up in this country, but, with all its search, it 
does not find that Jews are helping at all in this 
work. It mentions half a dozen indications of 
progress in fields where Jews have as good a 
chance as anybody else, but where the work 
happens to be all done by Christians. It com- 
plains : 

“The Hebrew Review is dead, The Publication 

Society is dead. Why should not an American So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology be the phenix, fostered 
by Jewish hands, te rise upon the ashes of its short- 
lived predecessors?” 
There is such an American Society, called the 
Society of Biblical Exegesis and Literature, 
which will give scope for all the work Jewish 
bands may care todo. But those hands are not 
wholly idle. We remember that Dr. Huebsch and 
Dr. Gottheil were among the most efficient 
members of a Shemitic Clab, which used to meet 
once a month in this city ; and Dr. Huebsch has 
read able Arabic papers before our American 
Oriental Society. The American Hebrew men- 
tions the Assyrian classes in Johns Hopkins 
University and in the Hebrew Summer Schools. 
It has happened to come under our knowledge 
that one of the most promising students in their 
classes, whose studies have already begun to 
bear fruit, is the son of a Jewish rabbi. Never- 
theless, there is occasion for the complaint of 
our neighbor. 





AN inscription, found, not long ago, in the 
course of Mr. Wood’s excavations at Ephesus, 
and which will soon be published, indicates, not 
only the Greek love of justice, but that what we 
call arbitration is not a late invention. The in- 
scription is dated soon after the close of what is 
called the Common War; probably the war 
against the invading Gauls, who very much 
harassed Asia Minor about 270 B.C. As a result 
of this invasion, titles to real estate got very 
much confused, and extensive litigations fol- 
lowed. Doubting whether the courts could deal 
impartially with these cases, the Ephesians called 
in dicasts from another state, who might deal 
with the suits that had arisen without suspicion 
of partiality. In adopting this system of arbi- 
trators, therefore, and in providing further, as 
they did, that the experts should be chosen by 
ballot, the Ephesians seem to have been actuated 
by the fairest motives. The more we look into 
the Greek inscriptions, the more we find that 
astonishing love of order, that love of the ab- 
stract notion which they called law, pervaded 
the whole time down to the Roman conquest. 
Just now America is doing its full share in 
searching out the Greek inscriptions of Asia 
Minor. 





Tue Methodists still refuse to ordain a woman 
to the Gospel ministry; but a Baptist council 
has lately ordained Miss Frances E. Town- 
ley as pastor of the church in Fairview, Neb. 
Miss Townley had been licensed to preach by 
the strong Baptist Church in Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. The National Baptist, which has no 
word of censure to express, wrote for informa- 
tion about her to two of the leading Baptists of 
Vermont, and their reply is almost extravagant 
in its indorsement of her ability and faithful- 
ness. They have known her for many years, 
and she was employed for a considerable time 
in mission work among the churches of Ver- 
mont. For three months she supplied the Bap- 
tist Church in Dummerston, healing a breach in 
the church of long standing. For upward of 
two years, they say, she labored as an evangelist 
among the Baptist churches of Vermont, add- 
ing largely to their numbers, and gaining the 
reputation everywhere of a remarkable preach- 
er, with strong common sense, and peculiarly 
adapted to her work. They add: *‘ There isnot 
a pulpit in the land she would not grace ; and, 
should she ever fill any of the leading city pul- 
pits, a new era would dawn upon that congre- 
gation.” If half what the Vermont people say 
of her is true, the Baptist churches could profit- 
ably exchange not a few of their male preachers 
for such women as Miss Townley. 





We do not wonder that Parson Sam Jones 
is getting famous. He is eloquent and epigram- 
matic and earnest and wise, though his English 
is more colloquial than elegant. As a speci- 
men, we give whathe had to say at Atlanta 
about whisky : 


“The liquor traffic ought to be made so odious 
that nobody but an infernal scoundrel will sell it, 
and nobody but an infernal fool will drink it, Sepa- 
rate these liquor-dealers from their liquor, and they 
will be all rigut. The Church that will house a man 
that sells whisky is a detestable fraud. The church 
that will house a man who rents a house to sell 
liquor 1s a hateful hypocrite, Some of these churches 
here in Atlanta are doing just that thing. If there 
is a man or woman in this vast audience who never 
had a relative or loved one hurt or ruined by whisky, 
I want him or her to stand up right now. You have aly 
had a brother, or a son, or a father, or a son-in-law, 
ruined by whisky. My goodness! these sons-in- 
Yaw! [Id rather have a boa-constrietor around my 
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neck than to have a drunken son-in-law. The Devil 
can’t do any worse than that. Some of you o!d 
hypocrites that are dilly-dallying with the whisky 
question are going to get caught just that way. The 
Devil is going to slip up on you with a drunken son- 
in-law, and I’li bet he will make you a prohibitionist 
with a vengeance. 

“T look around your city and see the bar-rooms 
as thick as the stars in the heavens. Each one of the 
800 bars in Atlanta represent at least ten confirmed 
drunkards. Three thousand men in Atlanta, across 
the line, and gone toruin! You can stop it if you 
want to. There are churchmembers enough in this 
town to turn out any day and vote liquor out of it. 
You are afraid todo it. You will let some barkeeper 
with an old, rusty pistc] cuss and rare around the 
polls and scare you home. You don’t want to have 
a fuss. Well, Pll tell you every good man dreads a 
fuss, but he don’t fear anything that walks on the 
earth. God despises a coward. I had rather die at 
the mouth ofa cannon domg my duty than to run 
away from it because I was afraid. God intrusts all 
the noble causes on this earth to men who are 
game.” 


We indorse every word of that, and enjoy the 
bucolic flavor of the expression. 





We thank the distinguished Professor of He- 
brew in Princeton Theological Seminary for the 
following correction. Dr. Green writes: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

In the leading editorial] in the last issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT I read, respecting I Kings xvii, 1, 
‘the much better rendering ‘a Tishbite from Tish- 
beh of Gilead,’ and so the versions make it.” You 
are commonly so accurate in your statements that 
I am tempted to ask you whether the types correctly 
represent you. Have you adverted to the fact that 
the LXX is absolutely alone in that rendering? That 
the Targum, the Vulgate, the Syriac Peshito, as we 
now have it, and as quoted by Ephraem Syrus in 
his c¢ it on this p ge, sustain the Masoretic 
pointing? Also that there is no ancient confirma- 
tion from any source that there was a Tishbeh in 
Gilead, the only allusion to it, so far as I know, be- 
ing in the Greek text of Tobit i, 2, which places it 
in Galilee? I assume that Josephus Ant. 8, 13, 2, 
is based on the LXX; that he did not understand 
Hebrew is plain from Ant, 2, 10, 6, where he makes 
nvyy mean ‘* fifty.” Grove, in Smith’s Dictionary, 
under ** Tishbite,” claims the Targum in favor of 
the LXX reading. I advise thatthe Targum itself 
be examined. The very next word to the one cited 
by him refutes his hasty conclusion. 








A RESPECTED correspondent writes us : 
WYNANTSKILL, N, Y., July 16th, 1885. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam truly in favor of Christian unity, and have 
often pondered the desirability of organic union 
between al] the Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States. 

Your editorial of July 16th has again called my at- 
tention to the matter. I cannot indorse your re- 
mark that *‘ nothing but their lack of Christianity” 
“hinders the various Presbyterian bodies of the 
United States from thus combining,” for I believe 
that the real question is the desirability of such 
organic union. For example, what would be gained 
by the “Reformed Church in America” through 
such union with its Presbyterian Church, or what 
benefit would it be to the Presbyterian Church? 

I fee] that the subject is worthy of careful and 
prayerful consideration, and heartily commend your 
suggestion ** that the next General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church appoint a committee” to con- 
sider this matter. 

Yours respectfully, 

IRA VAN ALLEN 
Really we are surprised, and hardly know how 
to answer the question, if it is not clear without 
discussion. ‘The question is not as to what bene- 
fit the union would be to this fraction or that, 
which will be absorbed in the larger unity, but 
the question is whether that larger unity will 
present a stronger front to an unbelieving 
world than the fractions did. Will our cor- 
respondent kindly ask the first Presbyterian he 
meets whether the Reunion of the Old School 
and the New School Churches has proved not a 
benefit to those two extinct bodies, but to the 
Church of Christ. 





FAVORABLE reports as to the artistic merita of 
the statue of William E. Dodge having been re- 
ceived by the Park Department of this city, 
its erection was authorized in the triangle, at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway. It would not 
be bad if this matter of putting up statues of 
distinguished citizens were reduced to a system. 
There were old cities which had long and mag- 
nificent colonnades arranged especially to give 
place to such statues, Famous Palmyra is but 
the pillared record of its famous citizens. Were 
we in New York to do what Palmyra did, we 
should put a grand, covered colonnade along the 
most fashionable and frequented side of Central 
Park, leaving occasional broader spaces with 
larger and richer columns and triumphal arches. 
Perhaps the expense would be borne by wealthy 
citizens who should be allowed to erect two or 
more opposite columns, on one of which the 
city would authorize their statues to be put, 
while the others would be left free for the 
statues of those whom the city chose to honor 
at the public expense. The colu:nns should be 
of grand proportions, of enduring end beauti- 
ful stone, and, ten feet above the base, there 
should project from each column a shelf on 
which should rest the statue, and under which 
should be plainly inscribed the name and virtues 


of the man and the civic authority by which he 
receives this public honor, No city in the world 
now has such a grand colonnade, such a Wal- 
halla of its heroes, as had the Palmyra of 
Zenobia. 


Onze Lawrence was guilty, or was supposed 
guilty, of a crime in Baxter Springs, Kansas. 
He was apprehended and put in prison, if we 
understand the facts aright, in the neighboring 
town of Girard. Thither a brave company of 
Baxter Spring heroes went in the broad day- 
light, and, with some damage of bolts and doors 
seized him, and hanged him. Greatly delighted 
were the citizens, or some of the citizens, of 
Baxter Springs, and they met and passed as ex- 
iraordinary a set of resolutions as ever were put 
on paper : 

Be it resolved, That we, citizens of Baxter Springs, 
in meeting assembled, approve of the hanging of 
Lawrence, and that we heartily and sincerely thank 
A, B, C, D, and others of said company, who so 
bravely and at their own peril accomplished that 
which we all desired should be done. 

Resolved, Further, that we hereby extend to the 
good people of our neighboring town of Girard this 
expression of regret that time and circumstances 
brought the termination of a detestable criminal’s 
life within the limits of theirtown; that we hope 
their community may never be agitated and out- 
raged by the commission of any similar or other 
crime, and that, for any damage or damages done to 
property in said town of Girard by the said “‘ com- 
pany of men,” that claims forthe same be reported 
to the “ citlzen’s committee” of Baxter Springs for 
adjustment.” 


Of course, the persons delicately indicated as A, 
B, O, and D, are the captain and chief managers 
of the lynching picnic. As to the “bravery” 
and “ peril” — well, there would be some peril if 
the authorities should do their duty. Itisa 
charming and delicate sense of honor which 
asks the citizens to present their claims for 
damages to be adjusted. 





...-The weekly newspaper organ at Asbury 
Park, which adjoins Ocean Grove, is reported to 
have raised a protest against the presence of 
colored people in that city by the sea, and to 
have warned them that, if they do not take 
themselves away, something willhappen. What 
kind of people are these Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove settlers? A year or two ago honored 
Negro guests of the National Educational Con- 
vention could not get dinner at the chief hotels 
in Ocean Grove without consenting to have it 
served in the kitchen, or in a separate room, 
where high-caste whites could not be contam- 
inated by them, Now Asbury Park wants to 
close its gates against men of color. Lt is not 
a proposal to shut out gamblers, thieves, pros- 
titutes, and other immoral persons, but to bar 
out a whole race, simply because they are black. 
We would as soon have the society of lepers as 
that of men who could advocate such an out- 
rage, 


.-We wish to utter a protest against the 
hasty ussumption that any increase of our 
national territory is undesirable and is to be op- 
posed. During the week there has been some 
gossip about our possible acquisition of a part 
of Mexico, Now, we have no faith that there is 
anything in this ; but, when the time shall come, 
as, sooner or later, we believe it will come, that 
territory to the north or the south of us shall 
be ready for annexation, we would not have our 
people hold back, as our Senate unfortunately 
did in the San Domingo case. Who regrets now 
that we obtained= Louisiana, or Florida, or 
Texas, or California, however much criticism 
may be justly made on the diplomacy or force 
which secured them? 


.--.There is a silly provision in the constitu- 
tionof the state of New Hampshire by which, 
in the event of the death of an elected state 
senator, his place shall be filled by some one 
whom the people elect not to represent them. 
Mr. Hiram T. Morrill was elected to the state 
senate, but died before he could take his seat. 
Thereupon, in obedience to the constitutional 
provision, the people of this senatorial district 
did not choose his successor, but the legislature 
in joint session selected one of the two defeated 
candidates to take his place. They selected the 
man with the smallest vote, only seventy-two. 
An equally absurd provision in the Maine consti- 
tution gave that state its Greenback governor. 


...-On one of the hottest days last Summer 
the writer stepped across the way from the 
office of THe INDEPENDENT to that of The Ob- 
server to have a word of chat and business with 
Dr. Prime. The genial editor sat, in his shirt 
sleeves, at his desk, attired for the heat, Presently 
a lady called in to see the editor. Dr. Prime in- 
stantly rose and took down his coat from a peg 
to putit on. ‘I beg you not to put yourself to 
discomfort this hot day,” said the lady. “If I 
may not do this out of respect to you,” replied 
the editor, in his most courtly tones, * you must 
allow me to do it out of respect to myself.” 


...-A correspondent misses sadly a temper- 
ance address at the Woodstock celebration, and 
wants to know what it means. It does not mean 
any sneaking’ friendliness to whisky. Our 








friend might have wandered all over Roseland 


Park and all over Woodstock that day and not 
seen a man the worse for liquor, He might 
have watched every table where host or hotel 
entertained visitors and guests, without finding 
anything so alcoholic as a glass of cider. Possi- 
bly the explanation is that there had been so 
many temperance addresses at this annual cele- 
bration, that, for the sake of variety, the usual 
address was omitted this year. 


..Some of the Catholic papers are looking 
not unkindiy on woman suffrage. The Catholic 
Examiner, of Brooklyn, says; 

** Women would not abuse the right of suffrage 
half as much as a very large element among our 
men do. They would not support the liquor inter- 
est, they would not vote to keep in power impure 
or corrupt men, they would not vote at the beck 
and call of pot-house bosses; and they would, in 
their own interests, stand in behalf of morality and 
of the good and the pure. Under these cirumstances, 
we might do worse than to allow them to vote 
if they wantto. But dothey wantto? That is the 
question. We are not sure that they do.” 


.-.-The week has been memorable in tho 
transfer to the State of New York of the Niagara 
Reservation. It is not necessary for us to ex- 
press our gratification at length ; for our earnest 
desire that this state might make a public park 
of Niagara Falls was often expressed when the 
measure was pending. What remains is but a 
matter of executive management ; and we would 
have charges reduced to a minimum, bridges 
and walks made safe, the grounds properly po- 
liced, the hackmen kept in subjection, and the 
commission kept out of politics. 


...-Pope Leo XIII seems at last to have taken 
a stand against the faction which insists on 
arraying the Catholic Church against the hb- 
erties of mankind. We can only hope that he 
will persevere in his present policy until the 
Vatican and the Quirinal shall become at least 
friendly, and the Church shall cease to frown 
upon Italian unity. If that time comes, it will be 
a great time for the Church of Rome. 


. Notwithstanding some opposition by 
alumni, Prof. Charles Kendall Adams, of Michi. 
gan University, has been elected president of 
Cornell University. That heis au able man in 
his special department of history, no one can 
doubt, and he carries with him the support of 
ex-President White, and of the trustees, He is 
in the prime of life, and we believe he wi 1 make 
a successful officer. 


...-No small part of the justification of the 
disclosures of the Pall Mall Gazette is found in 
the fact that the Government authorities had 
the horrible crimes brought to their attention in 
a number of cases by the Purity Association, aad 
either refused or neglected to do anything. 
Now that the publication has raised a storm of 
indignation and condemnation, they are com- 
pelled to act. 


..As the news-stands in this conntry are 
offering what purports to be an edition of the 
Pall Mall Gazette with its recital of social crime 
in London, it is only fair to the publishers of 
that journal to say that they have not printed 
an American editicn, The copies which the 
newsdealers offer are printed from plates made 
in this country. This is, of course, entirely in- 
defensible, 


....-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, says that he is 
not a candidate for governor. He does not wish 
to neglect the duties of his present office to take 
part in a political campaign, Such a decision, 
for such a reason, will make his candidacy for 
a high office all the stronger when he shall be in 
a position to devote himself to the work of a 
campaign. 


. If the Democratic Party in this state want 
to make a colossal blunder this Fali they will 
nominate Governor Hill, It has only taken him 
a few months to demonstrate that he is not the 
kind of governor the people of this state want. 
He evidently cares more for David B, Hill's party 
interests than for those of the state, 








TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

We have received, from one of our old 
subscribers, the letter priated below, which 
needs a word of explanation. On the 1st 
of January, 1882, we adopted the cash plan 
of doing business with subscribers; in 
other words, we now stop the paper at the 
expiration of the time paid for. Years 
ago, the system of continuing to 
send the paper to a subscriber after 
his paid subscription had expired was, 
on the whole, a good one; but now, when 
the Government provides Money Orders 
for the perfectly safe transmission of small. 
sums of money by mail, and when it is 
possible to procure a bank draft at almost 
every village, the reason no longer exists. 
In fact, a grocer might just as well continue 








<i 


purchase of one pound as for a publisher 
to send his paper to a subscriber after the 


paid time had expired. It sometimes hap- 
pens that it is not convenient for a sub- 
scriber to remit just at the expiration of 
his subscription. In such cases, we are 
always glad to continue the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal card request to do so. 
There are, we believe, only one or two 
other religious weeklies which have 
adopted our plan of doing a cash business 
with subscribers, and we are glad to say 
that the general opinion of our readers coin- 
cides with that expressed in the following 
letter; 

Gricesvit1EF, Iuu., July 18th, 1885. 
Dear Old Independent: —You have a short way 
of cutting acquaintance with old friends; but I 
like you all the better for it. Guess we will have 
to ‘sand the track" for another two years at 
least, 
Enclosed find money order for $5.00. Please 
send back numbers since July 4th. 





READING NOTICES. 


SoorHiva AND Heatine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always oe true. 
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HALFORD TABLE SAUCE. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Rome, Watertown, and Og- 
densburg Railroad. 


LEAVE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT VIA ROME 
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Financial, 


JUDGE BOND ON VIRGINIA RE- 
PUDIATION. 





Jupce Hvueu 8. Bonn, residing at Balti- 
more, is the Circuit Judge of the United 
States for the Fourth Circuit; and this Cir- 
cuit embraces the State of Virginia. He 
had occasion, in 1883, in the case of The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company v. 
Allen, 17 Fed. Rep., 171, to administer the 
law with reference to the effort of the State 
of Virginia to repudiate the contract made 
under the Funding Act of 1871. 

This company, which is a Maryland cor- 
poration, operates certain lines of railroad 
in Virginia; and on these lines the officers 
of the latter state assessed a tax to the 
amount of $6,411, for the payment of 
which the company tendered coupons of 
the bonds of the state issued under the 
Funding Act of 1871, which coupons were 
by this act declared to be ‘‘ receivable at 
and after maturity for all taxes, debts, 
dues, and demands due the state.” The 
tax-collectors, as they were required to do 
by the ‘coupon-killing” act of 1882, re- 
fused to receive the coupons for this pur- 
pose. One of these collectors proceeded to 
seize the property of the company in Vir- 
ginia, with a view to its sale forthe amount 
of taxes claimed to be unpaid, and also for 
the penalty of thirty per cent. in addition 
to the assessed tax for an alleged default 
in payment. 

The company thereupon filed a bill in 
the United States Circuit Court for the 
Western District of Virginia, setting forth 
the facts, alleging that it had tendered the 
coupons which by the Funding Act of 1871 
were made receivable for taxes due the 
State of Virginia, claiming that the tender 
of these coupons was a payment of the 
taxes assessed upon it, and asking the 
court to issue an injunction restraining the 
tax-collector from procecding to the sale of 
its property for the payment of these taxes 
and the thirty per cent. added thereto. 
This brought the whole question directly 
before the court; and Judge Bond, who 
was the presiding judge, granted the 
prayer of the bill, and ordered the injunc- 
tion to be issued. 

In considering the question, the Judge re- 
ferred to the language of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Antoni v. 
Greenhow, 107 U.8., 679, in which that 
court said that ‘‘ the right of the coupon- 
holder is to have his coupon recetved for 
taxes when offered,” and then proceeded 
to say: “The fact here is that the com- 
plainant tendered coupons, and that they 
were rejected, and the tax increased be- 
cause coupons, and not money, were so 
offered. It is clear, then, that a right of 
the coupon-holder has been denied, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the act of March 
80th, 1871, by the Supreme Court. What 
remedy has he?” 

Having said that, in the light of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Antoni v. Greenhow, 
aremedy by mandamus was not available 
to the complainant, as the law then stood 
in Virginia, Judge Bond proceeded to say: 

“The allegation or claim of this complainant 
is that it owes no taxes; that the tender of the 
amount in coupons has paid or extinguished the 
debt. It does not ask the court to compel the 
tax collector to do any act he refuses to do, but 
to stop him from doing an unlawful thing— 
namely, from taking property for taxes when 
none are due, and from imposing a penalty 
where there is no default ; and, surely, although 
the writ of mandamus is altered so as to be use- 
leas for the purposes of this case, and the writ of 
replevin is wholly abolished in Virginia, the Su- 
preme Court has not decided that the complain- 
ant has no remedy whatever. Had such been its 
decision, it would have declared that the words 
* was receivable when offered,’ meant, or should 
read, ‘was receivable after they had been re- 
duced to judgment’; for that is the only form 
under which, by the writ of mandamus, the re- 
ceipt of coupons can be compelled in Virginia.” 

The tax, as the Judge remarks, was not, 
by the complainant, declared ‘‘ to be a void 
and illegal tax,”’ but to have been ‘‘ paid in 
the way complainant had a right to pay it.” 
Moreover,the complainant sought no ‘‘ rem- 
edy under any of the methods of practice 
provided by Virginia.” Its appeal was to 
‘the equitable jurisdiction of the United 
States courts.” And as to the question 





whether, upon the showing of the case, 
this jurisdiction should be exercised in the 
form of an injunction, Judge Bond pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“The complainant is a non-resident of this 
state, asserting a right which the Supreme 
Court, in Antoni v. Greenhow, asI understand it, 
decides that it has, and a failure to enforce 
which will cause it irreparable damage. The 
complainant has no adequate remedy at law. 
The writ of mandamus is of no avail to it; it 
has paid its debt once, and would have to pay it 
again to get that remedy ; it cannot get its goods 
back from the purchaser by replevin, for there 
is no such action in Virginia; it cannot sue the 
tax collector for trespass, for, since the institu- 
tion of the suit of Antoni v. Greenhow, this 
state has by law forbidden it to do so. Altogeth- 
er, it seems to me the complainant would be 
remediless, and its ‘right’ a delusion, did not a 
court of equity listen to it,” 

As to the question whether the suit was 
not a suit against the State of Virginia, and 
therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, Judge Bond was, in the light 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of the opinion that such 
was not its character, but that it was a suit 
by a non-resident of Virginia, ‘* against a 
tax-collector” of that state ‘‘ who is about 
to do an act which, if this prima facie case 
made in the bill can be maintained, will do 
it irreparable damage, in violation of the 
Conatitution of the United States.” 

Such, in brief, were the views of Judge 
Bond in determining to grant a preliminary 
injunction to restrain the tax-collector 
from selling the property of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company for taxes al- 
leged to be due to the State of Virginia, but 
for the payment of which the company had 
already tendered coupons detached from 
the bonds issued under the Funding Act of 
1871, which coupons were by this act made 
‘receivable at and after maturity for all 
taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the 
state,” and in respect to which coupons 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Antoni v. Greenhow, said that “the right 
of the coupon-holder is to have his coupon 
received for taxes when offered.” The 
fundamental point in this decision is not 
that it requires the tax-collector to do some 
specific act which he refuses to do, but that 
it forbids him to do an act which would 
be violative of the ‘‘ right” of the com- 
plainant to have his coupons ‘‘ received for 
taxes when offered.” The decision does 
not command the tax-collector to receive 
the coupons in payment of taxes, but re- 
strains him from selling the property of 
the railroad company to enforce payment in 
money, after the coupons have been ten- 
dered in payment of taxes, and after their 
acceptance for this purpose had by the 
colleetor been refused. 

The effect of the decision was to place 
Virginia in a position where it must either 
accept in the payment of taxes the coupons 
provided for in the Funding Act of 1871, 
or, in respect to parties who could bring a 
suit in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for that state, be unable to collect 
taxes assessed upon them, provided they 
had tendered these coupons in payment, 
and the tender had been refused. In a 
word, the decision blocked the game of 
the swindling repudiators, and made the 
*“coupon killing” act of 1882 ineffective 
for the purpose intended. This is the 
reason why it so seriously disturbed their 
equanimity. 
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BANK STOCKS. 


THOUSANDS among our readers, not only 
in this city, but elsewhere, in every section 
of the country, will be interested in the fol- 
lowing 1st of July Clearing-house state- 
ment, concerning the book value of 
the stocks of our New York Nation- 
al Banks. The figures given do not, 
of course, show the market value, but the 
net surplus and undivided profits added to 
the capital of these institutions. There 
are no safer, stronger or better-managed 
corperations in the country than those 
embraced in the list we publish below. On 
a total capital of $46,522,000 they show a 
present cash surplus of $31,975,200, a most 
remarkable exhibit. The officers and man- 
agers of the banks named embrace the best 
practical business talent in New York. We 
have a single suggestion only to make to 
the stock-holders of these worthy corpora- 
tions, Let them insist on monthly or semi- 














monthly examinations, embracing the care- 
ful counting of money and a thorough 
scrutiny of every loan and all the collater- 
als held for the same—not forgetting to 
note the names and responsibility of bor- 
rowers. Weare not sure but it would be 
wise at irregular periods, and without a 
moment’s previous notice, to have tempo- 
rary substitutes at the counters of the pay- 
ing and receiving tellers of every bank. A 
single day’s work by a reliable substitute, 
in these important positions, would be a 
new practical test of soundness and safety. 


BOOK VALUE, JULY i8T, OF NATIONAL BANK STOCKS, 
Capital, Value, 


COMMMIOTOO, 0.00.0cccccccccsccceccecccce $5,000,000 159 
American Exchange.............+++ 5,000,000 127 
Ps ctccondessieseccecsvccvenecs 8,20 ,000 132 
BE We vdccnccicesovssestecctencee 2,000,000 = 163 
Mechanies?’ 0.22. .ccccccccccceseccece 2,000,000 = 157 
MOTCRADEH’ ..0.000cccccccccccscccccce 2,000,000 131 
Penns 050bke ceccsesisvesovescaneesen 2,000,000 162 
ier accnccctcacenveceressactuns 2,000,000 = 117 
PIRPOTEEED 2 cc cccccccccccccccccccese 1,500 000 293 
Prete ceastudnvctscetsebevedee 1,500,000 141 
a scverpobcerconvacesiveccceaene 1,200,006 153 
itd hac eringecnrveuser vindenne 1,000,000 = 124 
GF cece ccscnccccseccvcsvcccvcsesves 1,000,000 267 
I sic oceseucssevecrtscecs 1,000,000 120 
Sh Na i ceracdchsnoseennns 1,000,000 104 
GaMAatin..... cc ccccccceccccsecccceees 1,000,000 = 200 
hc conwccaesesniecceccccones 1,000,000 £39 
HIANOVE?. 2.0.00 scccccscvccccccccccses 1,000,000 154 
dc inandeosneceaweineens 1,000,000 127 
Wenn csc ccccsssesevevissoccevceses 1,000,000 118 
IN, sini cchacimka ancmeaietbid 1,000,000 127 
WINER 0.00 ccvicrcvccccce ccevccocecers 750,000 = 128 
FUR .c00nnn cceccedsccocsesesccces 600,000 145 
Leather..... 600,000 175 
GE new nease cde wapeneeresascnse 600,000 140 
Paste scerakincnpenbennaeeeeesecs 500,000 131 
EEceres eercenetesente ctasecee 500,000 117 
Shoe and Leather...........ceseceee 500,000 145 
PR siccevadcstiosrescces dhsisbests 500,000 840 
Pe GR ance khnnde vesccccvecets 500,000 = 120 
CRAGRAME. 02 cccccccccccccccecccocces 450,000 171 
ChemCal.... ccccccccccccccercccccce $00,000 2,800 
GE 6000 c10086e covccecrseesceeee 300,000 191 
DUPER WERE occ visccccccvcccccsece 800,000 125 
nisin uhereewneseebtese 300,000 115 
Be Bo MID. c cccvctcsceccsecese 300,000 130 
OREKC. .ccccccceccccccecscccoscccccoee 800,000 147 
Be ce viccesen cevecscvecdvecssécs 800,000 115 
in vciccccsseccncticcsecssé 272,000 
Bast BRAVE... ccccce cocvccscccccsces 250,000 145 
BOWELY «000 vcccccece cvcvcesccccscecs 250,000 210 
COUDLY ...cccccccorscescvcccccvcccces 200,000 144 
Groce ccccesesececese: ceccsegee 2€0,000 131 
En ccccvcrpocccceccccscecseseocses 200,000 = 127 
i ckkathens Kaned guebentarsmiadon 150,000 = 170 
I asc cdsccs asides beer deceed $46,522,000 
ike 80k ohne. cccdtnewencccsce $1,975,200 
inn yiencinadarcdilietimaicinitinnaatials 


THE ACTION OF THE BANKS. 





Tue Presidents of the banks of this city, 
connected with the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, last week held a conference with 
United States Treasurer Jordan, who came 
from Washington for this purpose; and, 
after the conference, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were adopted: 


‘* Whereas, After careful inquiry into the 
current operations of the United States Treas- 
ury, itis ascertained that with the continued 
purchase of $2,000,000 in silver bullion a month, 
the probable receipts of gold currency will be 
insufficient to meet the demands upon it, until 
the meeting of Congress in December next, but 
that the Secretary will be compelled to make his 
payments in silver dollars, which will become a 
most disturbing element in the daily business of 
the country: therefore, 

** Resolved, That to avert this threatened dan- 
ger, and in the confident belief that Congress 
will take early steps to prevent the deterioration 
of the present commercial standard of value, 
the banks hereby tender to the Government 
from their gold reserve the sum of $10,000,000 
in exchange for that amount in fractional silver 
coin, or for such other currency as the Clearing- 
House committee may approve, the same to be 
apportioned among the banks in the Clearing- 
House respectively, pro rata of their deposits 
and gold reserve. 

** Resolved, That, should this amount prove 
insufficient, a further sum, not to exceed #10,- 
000,000, be offered, and that the banks of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, and other cities be in- 
vited by the Clearing-House committee to parti- 
cipate in carrying out the objects of these reso- 
lutions.” 


The fact disclosed in this conference, 
and referred toin the preamble, is that, as 
the result of the operations of the silver 
law, and the continued coinage of silver 
dollars at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 per month, the Treasury of the United 
States has been brought very near the 
point, in respect to its gold resources, at 
which it will be compelled to pay out sil- 
ver dollars in its ordinary disbursements, 
including interest on the public debt, unless 
prompt relief shall in sume way be fur- 
nished. The statements of Treasurer 





Jordan, as to the condition of the Treasury 
and the prospective demands upon it, 
showed this fact; and the bank presi- 
dents, fearing that such a crisis might ar- 
rive before the next meeting of Congress, 
passed the above preamble and resolutions. 
This course was eminently wise on their 
part. The banks of this city hold about 
$112,000,000 in gold, and, hence, are abun- 
dantly able to come to the help of the 
Treasury, if an emergency should arise de- 
manding it. 

This action, however, is only a tempo- 
rary expedient, and by no means a solution 
of the silver problem. The most that it 
contemplates is simply relief for the time 
being, in order to prevent the business of 
the whole country from being suddenly 
precipitated down to the silver standard 
before the meeting of Congress. What 
is wanted, and what must be had if this 
result is to be prevented, is a repeal of 
the silver law. This question will come be- 
fore the next Congress, with an urgency for 
the prompt repeal of the Jaw which we can 
hardly think will be successfully resisted by 
the silver fanatics. The sound financial 
sense and the business interests of the 
country alike demand that this stupid law 
should be promptly repealed; and unless 
Congress yields to the demand, the whole 
land will, in less than twelve months, be 
shaken with a most destructive financial 
crisis. 


_ ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tuer accumulation of idle money goes 
steadily on, and the general situation re- 
flects but little change in financial matters 
during the past week. The crop outlook, 
however, has assumed a very favorable 
condition, and is reported as becoming 
more so daily as the season advances. 
This being the case there is reason to be- 
lieve that the demand for money will soon 
make itself felt, for the purpose of moving 
the same. Ifthe various lines of transpor- 
tation come to some mutual understanding 
us to rates, and stop their wrangling, there 
willsoon be opportunity to retrieve the losses 
that have been sustained, and also reinstate 
the confidence of the public in the varied 
securities of the railroads for investment. 
The rates of domestic exchange still rule 
in favor of this center, thereby inducing 
the shipment of currency hither, while 
foreign exchange continues dull, but 
quotably unchanged. There has been some 
improvement in the demand for money 
from stock exchange borrowers, owing 
to the unusual activity of the stock market, 
but not sufficient to cause any advance in 
rates, as the supply of loanable funds has 
been in excess of the demand. At some 
of the Western commercial centers a bet- 
ter inquiry for money is likewise reported; 
but the available supply has exceeded the 
requirements of borrowers. A significant 
indication of the cheapness of money is 
afforded by the fact that last week the city 
comptroller secured a loan of $500,000 for 
the city until January ist at 1} per cent. 
interest. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have ruled 1@14 per cent. Commercial 
paper has undergone scarcely any change. 
Recent offerings show a slight increase, 
particularly of four months’ acceptances, 
but buyers show a preference for short 
dates. First-class indorsed bills having 
sixty to ninety days to run are negotiable 
at 22@3} per cent. discount, four months, 
at 3}@4}, and four to six months, single 
names, at 4@5}. 

Srook Marxer.—The dealings of the 
stock market have been infused with a new 
life during the past week, and the old-time 
interest manifested itself to a considerable 
extent in the transactions. Notwithstand- 
ing the quiet condition of business gener- 
ally, there has been a veritable boom in a 
number of stocks upon the market, for 
which it is difficult to find a legitimate 
cause, but it is generally believed that the 
rise is attributable to the manipulation 
of the large operators. Values steadily in- 
creased throughout the week, with but 
slight reactions at times, and closed firm. 
The settlement uf some of the difficulties 
among the r:iiroad magnates has not been 
without ‘fluence upon the market, though 
there is no positive evidence of any prac- 
tical or lasting results, as the present buoy- 
ancy in prices is likely to be followed by a 
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rapid reaction in those stocks which have 
been most prominent in the rise. 

It is impossible to know just what has 
and what has not been done, there seeming 
to be no certainty of anything, beyond the 
fact that conferences have been held be- 
tween the leading officials of the lines most 
interested, and others holding important 
positions with the companies. That these 
conferences have not resulted in a final 
settlement of the questions at issue is evi- 
dent from the fact that no official announce- 
ment in regard to the matter has been 
made public. This being the situation of 
affairs, it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that the advance in some of the stocks has 
been brought about by an active buying of 
the stocks by persons who have carefully 
surveyed the ground, and deliberately ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the stocks 
are a purchase ‘‘ at any price at which they 
can be obtained,” as some of the extrava- 
gant talk of the Street bas it. While we 
are firm believers in a slow but substantial 
progress toward a decided improvement in 
the business interests of the country, which 
must necessarily in time reach the principal 
railroads, it is evident that the operations 
of the past week have been carried on 
largely by the active manipulation of cer- 
tain stocks, and that the substantial prog- 
ress which is to come will make much 
slower headway. 

Raitroap Bonps were more active and 
streng. Erie New Seconds sold up from 
57% to 693. West Shore ists declined from 
394 to 394, and rose to 398@}. Nickel 
Plate 1sts advanced from 824 to 88 bid; 
Atlantic & Pacific Incomes from 15} to 
163. In the Kansas & Texas issues, the 
Consols brought 1134@1184, the General 
Fives advanced ? per cent. to 642, and Gen- 
eral Sixes ranged between 77} and 784. 
St. Paul Terminals were strong at 94. Den- 
ver Firsts rose 4, to 107; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Firsts $, to 437; Gulf, 
Col. & Santa Fe Firsts $, to 105; Iron 
Mountain General Fives 4, to 744; 
ditto Arkansas Branch ?, to 109; Lake 
Erie & Western Firsts 1, to 74; N. Y. Cent. 
Debentures 4, to 1054; Northern Pacific 
Firsts 4, to 1024; Oregon and Trans. Firsts 
1, to 714; St. Paul (C. and P. W.) Fives 4, 
to 984; Southern Pacific of California 
Firsts 3, to 973; Texas Incomes 4, to 39; 
ditto Rios 4, to 55, and ditto ex 4, to 514. 
Central Pacific Firsts declined 4, to 1118, 
and Ohio Southern #, to 86. In the after- 
noon, Erie New Secoads rose to 60, and re- 
ceded to 594. Nickel Plate Firsts advanced 
to 84; West Shore Firsts ranged between 
394 and 39%; Texas and New Orleans 
(Sabine) Firsts sold up to 974; Texas Pacific 
Rios ex to 51§; Kansas Pacific Consols to 
99; and Lake Shore Registered Seconds to 
1274. 

Bank Srarement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last weck showed that the gurplus reserve 
had inereascd #672,750. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans 
of $1,085,900, an increase in specie of 
$131,100, an increase in legal tenders of 
$1,572,800, an increase in deposits of #4,- 
124,600, and an increase in circulation of 


$28,100. The surplus reserve is now $64,. 
573,475. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 
Legal Net 
Banks, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York.. $8,295,000 6,545,000 $1,752,000 13,452,000 
Manli’n Co. 8,508,000  3,102.00u 739.000 —10,228.000 
Merchante’. 7,397,500 2,678,800 2,479,300 10,564,200 
Mechanics’. 7,236,000 4,283,000 1,467,000 9,825 ,000 
Union...... 8,895,900 840,900 802,990 3,669,200 
America, 10,839,700 5,016,200 928,500 =12,569,60 
Phenix..... 2,837,000 622,000 689,800 3,154,000 
CG. <evee 7,450,100 10,274 200 = 2,463,000 ~—-17,984,100 
Tradesm’n's 2,138,600 427,500 179,100 2,064,500 
Fulton...... 910,400 1,239,700 186,400 1,681,700 
Chemical... 16,168,000 9,462,500 1,089,200 22.29,100 
Mer, Exch., 2,414,800 1,040,400 874,700 2,875,700 
Gallatin,.... 5,332,600 541,100 1,079,400 4,074,800 
B’tch & Dro. 1,704,900 391,900 169,900 1,884,300 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,245,000 55,000 152,000 1,838,000 
Greenwich.. 1,003,600 114,400 167,500 1,035,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,913,500 515,900 568,70 2,761,000 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,182,100 325,200 95,400 1,242,509 
St’teof N.Y. 2,870,900 = 1,228,700 634 ,600 8.935.900 
Am. Ex....., 11,468,000 6,872,000 8.125.000 15,643,000 
Commerce.. 19,308,400 9,080,600 1,354,000 21,167,900 
Broadway.. 6,399,400 1,172,000 320,000 5,459,300 
Mercantile.. 6,280,600 * ,550,000 834,300 7,578,200 
Pacific ...... 2,424,400 519 100 630,000 3,334,500 
Republic.... 6,521,000 1,634,100 349,200 5,716,800 
Chatham.... 3,578,000 778,600 700,600 4,245,500 
People’s..... 1,473,800 118,200 235,900 1,748,800 
N. America. 3,342,400 662,000 796,000 4,300,200 
Hanover 6,923,800 8,012,100 462,500 10,298,700 
{rving...... 2,428,000 921,600 491,200 3,004,000 
Citizene’... 2,347,200 497,200 781,900 8,310,700 
Naessau..... 2,478,700 328 ,8uu 271,700 2,923,700 
Market.,.... 9,791,100 441,700 587,200 2,638,900 
St. Nicholas 1,854,400 479,400 90,000 «=: 1,889,800 





Shoe & Lea. 2,778,000 654,000 730,000 8,548,000 
Corn Exch. 4,994,700 761,200 447,000 4,461,200 
Continent’). 4,691,800 1,948,990 434,100 6,408,600 
Oriental 1,831,700 220,000 466,(00 1,985,100 
Imp. & Tra. 17,934,800 7,024,700 1,801,800 28,744,500 
Se 17,890,200 6,381,500 1,604,900 24,363,700 
North River 1,548,00 178,000 316,000 2,050,000 
East River.. 1,084,200 194,500 161,300 961,300 
Fourth Nat. 14,630,200 4,665,900 2,559,900 18,158,500 
Central Nat. 7,899,000 © 8,046,008 1,078,000 10,545,000 
Second Nat. 2,88h,000 795,000 494,000 3,821,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,537,000 1,665,000 580,000 5,810,000 
First Nat’l.. 16,593,700 8,278,000 2,048,600 117,978,900 
Third Nat.. 4,211,190 1,208,708 930,200 5,242,900 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,175.9u0 244,900 296,600 1,227,800 
Rowery..... 1,994.800 492.300 203,200 2,290,300 
N.Y.County 1,949,400 435,000 204.800 2.510.900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,562,200 588,300 269.800 2,682.900 
Chase..... . 2,898,200 608,000 607,600 3.908,500 
Fifth Ave.. 2,845,800 680.300 870,800 8,254,000 
GermanEx. 1,929,400 150.000 430,000 2,568,600 
Germania... 1,810,900 367,700 247,500 2,335 .290 
U.8. Nat’l.. 2,748,900 1,015,100 101.200 8,149,900 
Lincoln N'l 2,513,500 673,700 305, 100 8,327,300 
Garfield Nat 1,316,400 178,800 188,800 1,298,300 
Fifth Nat... 1,167,400 197,400 179,400 
Bk Metrup. 3,028,400 933,700 534,600 
West Side.. 1,492,000 172,000 330.500 
Seaboard... 1,467,400 274,100 246,900 1,575,200 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,211,800 121,700 491,500 1,856,900 
Total.. . 307,627 627,700 700 $16,345,200 $45,198,100 387 883,300 
Ine, Ine, Ine, ine, 


Comparisons $1,035,900  #8181,1U0 81,572.8)0 $4,124,600 
Clearings for the week ending Juiy 1ith. . . 488,978 957 64 


do. do, do. July (8th.... 571,848,220 68 
Balances for the week ending July Lith..., 26,940,566 72 
do. do. do. July (8th .... 23,581,023 31 


Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, Bil. Ached. 
. i 16244; Mechanics’....... 185 
11944| Mercantile. ee 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

SEVERAL changes are announced in the 
executive staff of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company. John E. Hudson, of 
Boston, has been chosen to succeed Theo- 
dore N. Vail, whose resignation as general 
manager has already been announced; and 
O. E. Madden, assistant general manager, 
who has also resigned, is to be succeeded 
by C. J. French, who has for some time 
represented the company’s interests in the 
West. Mr. Hudson has been attorney for 
the Bell Company tor a number of years, 
and is a well-known member of the Boston 
bar. The resignations of both Mr. Vuil and 
Mr. Madden are caused by a desire for rest 
after a number of years of close application 
to business. Mr. Vail sails for Europe, 
and, after a short stay abroad, will reside 
in New York, retaining his position as 
president of the Metropolitan Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, and also of the 
New England Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 

Divipenps.—The Farragut Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Merchants Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable July 20th. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of six per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The American Fire Insurance Company, 
one of our strongest city companies, has 
just declared a cash dividend of five per 
cent.; a fifty per cent. scrip dividend on 
the earned participating premiums, and 
has ordered that four per cent. interest be 
paid on outstanding scrip for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1885. The company has a 
net surplus of $672,584.62, with total cash 
assets of $1,220,814.51. 

The Star Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able on and after August 1st. 
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A. S. HATCH & CO,, 
BANKERS, .,, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
Yerk stock Exchange bougt and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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DIVIDENDS. 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 BRUADWAY. 











Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street, 


New York, July Mth, 1985. 


pues BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
Five Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, 
__ Secretary. 


Sram Fine _IXPUBANCE Gon Gotsraue, } 
FFICE, No, iNE 
New You, July 15th, ias6. 


30TH DIVIDEND. 
HE FE BOARD OF DI BROTORS HAVE ‘THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Two Per Cenr. (2 per cent.) 
ont of the earnings of the past six date, the tranfer on 
after Augnat Ist, unt is Se 
books will be closed. JAS. 





SaanpaRp Fine INSURANCE COMPANY, ws, bi 
Orrick, 62 WALL STREET, 
New York, July Mth, 1885. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock is payable on de- 
mand. ROBERT B. MYFRS. 
Secretary. 


OrFIcE OF THE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE mar 8 





151 Broapway, Next TON. W. Con. Lrperty 6r., 
New York, July 18th, 1885. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annnal dividend of FOUR PER 
CENT., payable on and after July 20th, 
ISAAC 8. METTLER, Secretary. 


SIXTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


PAGIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Asemi-annual dividend of STX (6) PER CENT. is 
payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 
470 Broadway. 

New York, Jul. iy 1885. 

"FRANK T. STINSON, Secretary. 
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GLoBE Fine Insurance Company, 
No. 161 Broapway, 
New York, July 6th, 1¢85-) 
IVIDEND—THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
dend has been declared, payable un demand, 
EDGAR E, HOLLEY, Secretary. 
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Fomumercial 


THE WAR SF LABOR AND 
CAPITAL. 


Tne Rev. Dr. Tatmaae, of Brooklyn, re- 
cently preached a sermon on what he char- 
acterized as ‘‘ the greatest war the world 
has ever seen ’—namely, the war ‘* between 
Labor and Capital.” He looked at the 
subject from the purely ethical and Chris- 
tian standpoint, and proposed, as the rem- 
edy for this long-standing contest, the 
great principle of human conduct laid 
down by the Saviour of the world, in the 
following words: ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” There is no doubt that this 
principle, intelligently applied and univer- 
sally adopted, would set all things right 
among men, 80 far as their actions toward 
each other are concerned. This would be 
the end of strife, and nations and indi- 
viduals would be peaceful in their relations 
to each other, and the world would be 
much happier than it is at present. 

It is well, however, to keep in mind, that 
labor and capital are by no means such hos- 
tile and mutually repellent forces as they 
are sometimes represented to be. By labor 
we understand the aggregate of those per- 
sons in society who have labor, and noth- 
ing else, to sell, and who, consequently, 
work for wages, and live upon their wages. 
There always have been such persons in 
large numbers, and we suppose that there 
always will be. By capital we understand 
the aggregate of those persons who aave 
the means to prosecute, and do prosecute, 
various systems of industry which demand 
the purchase of labor, and who are conse- 
quently in the market as the buyers of labor. 
Both classes exist, and have always existed, 
in human society. Taken together, they 
constitute the sellers and the buyers of 
labor. 

Now, these two classes are not necessa- 
rily inimicai to each other, and their inter- 
eats are not necessarily conflicting. The 
man who has nothing but labor to sell, 
needs somewhere to find the man who has 
capital; and is conducting some sort of 
business which calls for labor, and who for 
this reason 18 a@ purchaser of labor for 
wages. These two parties mutually need 
each other, and neither can get along with- 
out the other, and neither is necessarily 
the enemy of the other. The laborer 
wants to find the capitalist, and the capi- 
talist wants to find the laborer. Their re- 
lation to each other is substantially that of 
the sellers and buyers of commodities; and 
it is simply nonsense to represent them as 
hostile forces, engaged in a war of mutual 
destruction. It is for the interest of labor 
that there should be capital to employ it 
and pay it wages; and it is equally for the 
interest of capital that there should be 
labor to be employed. The two, taken to- 
gether, make a labor market, in which one 
class of persons sell and another class buy; 
and both meet each othez, and deal with 
each other, to their mutual advantage. 
We do not here ask how these two classes 
come toexist, but rather look at them sim- 
ply as they are; and, taken as they are, 
their relations are not those of hostility, but 
of mutual assistance and co-operation. 
This great economical fact is too often 
overlooked by those who indulge in exag- 
gerated rhetoric about the war between 
capital and labor. They vastly overstate 
the truth, and, in many respects, misstate 
the truth. No such war exists as they 
represent. 

Moreover, the general law of supply and 
demand, which regulates the price of com- 
modities inthe market, is equally applica- 
ble two the rate of wages to be paid for 
labor; and, on the whole, operates equally 
in accordance with the principles ot jus- 
tice, imposing restraints alike upon the 
selfishness of both capital and labor. La- 
bor, under this law, hasan average market 
value, and this the capitalist must pay, or 
he will not get the labor; and so the laborer 
must accept this value, or he will not find 
the employment he seeks. Neither class, 
by itself, can fixthe rate of wages. This 
is done by the two in combination. They 
trade with each other in alabor market 
that is in the main governed by the law of 
supply and demand, just as the price of 
commodities is governed by the same law. 








This law is very far from being at the ar- 
bitrary disposal of either party. It pro- 
tects both, and is reaily hostile to neither. 
It is sometimes denounced as a monster of 
cruelty and injustice; but such is not at all 
its general character. Whether in appli- 
cation to the rate of wages or the price of 
commodities, it works, in the main, well for 
the world. It is certainly a natural law, 
or it would not be so universal. 

It is true that evils may arise in the re- 
lations between labor and capital; and so 
evils may arise in the relations existing in 
the family. And in neither case should it 
be assumed that these relations are those 
of belligerency. They are naturally peace- 
ful and helpful—far more so than they are 
belligerent; and when they assume the lat- 
ter character, the exhibit is exceptional 
and due to a reversal of the natural order 
of things. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tux business of the dry goods market 
has lost none of the vigor that was noticed 
last week, owing, no doubt, to the arrival 
of a good many buyers from the Southwest. 
The demand, however, has been spasmodic 
and restricted to certain specialties, which 
limits the animation realized to certain de- 
partments. Dark prints, ginghams, dress 
goods, etc., of which many attractive lines 
were opened at low prices, were well 
patronized, and some very satisfactory sales 
were accomplished. 

The undertone of the market is much 
improved, and indications point to a lively 
demand in the near future. Everybody 
seems to be encouraged with the prospect, 
and earnest operation is commencing on 
the part of Southern jobbers, who are in 
excellent spirits on account of the favor- 
able aspect of the crops in their section of 
the country; and it is fully expected that 
their provision for the Fall trade will 
be on a more liberal scale than for some 
time past. Representatives of the West- 
ern trade are appearing slowly upon 
the market, and it is expected, when 
they do come, that their presence will 
be felt. Business in commission circles 
was only moderate, many buyers having 
paused in their operations because 
of the intense warmth of the weather. 
There was, however, a fair demand for 
certain Full and Winter fabrics, as wool 
dress goods, prints, ginghams, etc., and 
hosiery continued in good request. Job- 
bers are doing a fair average trade for the 
time of year, a good, steady supplementary 
demand for certain Summer fabrics being 
reported by the leading firms. 

Corron Goops were in light demand at 
first hands, bec&use distributers are still 
pretty well supplied with the most staple 
plain and colored cottons. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills ruled quiet, and the demand 
for bleached goods was chiefly restricted 
to small parcels of the most popular, fine 
and medium fine qualities. Cotton flannels 
were in steady request, and there was a 
light hand-to-mouth demand for colored 
cottons, with most relative activity in 
heavy blue denims, cheviots and fancy 
woven shirtings. White goods were in 
steady demand, but selections were in- 
dividually light, and there was a fair busi- 
ness in scrim curtains, table damasks and 
Renfrew damask table-covers. 

Paint Crorns.—The demand for print 
cloths was light, and prices were slightly 
easier. Some lots have been sold of 64x64s 
at 8c. less} per cent., and it is reported 
that more can be had at the same price. 

Prints were in fair demand at first hands, 
pretty good selections of dark fancies, 
sateens, etc., having been made by buyers 
on the spot, while agents continued to re- 
ceive considerable orders through travel- 
ing salesmen. Indigo-blues were in steady 
request, and there was a fair call for shirt- 
ings, furnitures, and robes. Jobbers are 
doing a good package trade in calicoes, but 
the piece distribution continues light. 

Ginenams have met with a fair share of 
attention, and there was a moderate busi- 
ness in dark dress styles and staple checks. 
Crinkled seersuckers were in good demand 
for prompt and future delivery, and lead- 
ing makes are very scarce in first hands, 
the demand by the clothing trade having 
been unusually large for months past. 

Dress Goods.—There was a steady in- 
quiry for soft, all-wool dress fabrics, result- 











ing in a fair aggregate business, and the 
most popular makes are under the control 
of orders for months to come. Other all- 
wool dress goods, as cashmeres, serges, 
etc., are also sold ahead of production in 
many cases, and the demand for fabrics of 
this class continues good. Staple worsted 
dress goods were lightly dealt in by pack- 
age buyers. 

Wooten Goops.—The present heated 
term was having a marked effect on busi- 
ness by personal selection; but this was 
atoned for to some extent by the stimulus 
to the retail trade afforded by the same 
cause, and the consequent demand from 
jobbers for certain Summer specialties. A 
considerable business was done in miscel- 
laneous woolens adapted to the wants of 
the jobbing trade. Flannels, both white 
and colored, weré in steady and well-sus- 
tained demand, orders being remarkable 
less for their individual size than for their 
embracing general and representative as- 
sortments. Blanket sales were satisfactory, 
both in character and amount, and the lead- 
ing manufacturers are now well under the 
control of orders. Worsted and fancy shawls 
were well taken for the South and Texas, 
and orders for the more staple descriptions 
of wool shawls were good, considering the 
early period of the season. All-wool and 
cotton-warp dress fabrics received a fair 
share of attention, especially for future de- 
livery. 

Hosizry, Knit Unperwear, eto.—The 
demand for both cotton and wool hosiery 
continues fairly satisfactory, and stocks 
are in very good shape, asa rule, many 
lines being much smaller than at the corres- 
ponding time in late years. Children’s un- 
derwear has shown more activity the past 
few days, and a moderate business is re- 
ported in men’s shirts and drawers. Jer- 
seys were in good demand, and agents are 
making liberal deliveries on account of 
back orders. Fancy knit woolens, as nu- 
bias, cardigan jackets, hoods, leggins, etc., 
are fairly active in first hands, but buyers 
are taking hold cautiously. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is a better feeling among importers 
than there was a short time ago, as buyors 
are at work making selections. So far as 
the actual sales entered on the books are 
concerned, the inquiry which has been 
going on the last fortnight does not amount 
to much; but it has acquainted buyers 
with the contents of the market, and will 
enable them to order intelligently, even 
after they return home. Importations of 
English and French dress fabrics are not 
yet complete; but enough has been seen to 
justify the belief that much judgment has 
been shown in selections of styles, and that 
most of the importing houses have been 
very conservative in the extent of their 
purchases. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st,’ 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port. . - $2,187,129 $8,709,710 
Thrown on the market. . + 1,958,556 8,242,490 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 51,898,088 64,318,050 
Thrown on the market....... 68,080,497 62,880,158 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSOMER 1N THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, July 20th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











saree, F.. .86 5 |Laconia....... 4 17 
Atlantic, A.....86 7 6 aoe 10-4 19 
PA ee ou L e goo = 
S. Bowe 
© 'B'1'36 554] Mansachnsctts: 
“  LL...86 4 “« 3B....88 5% 
« Teac. a Geeoccee © 
Appleton, A....36 7% Stand. 36 6% 
“« “XX ..86 53¢|Mystic River...36 5% 
ye B.S 6% paige, Seo OR Sue 
Augusta ond al o% = oe 7 
4% “« WW... i 
6 |Newmarket,B...36 43¢ 
4% “ DD.86 4% 
5 q G..36 5 
634 * N..36 53¢ 
634|Pacitic, Extra..36 6% 
Ti “  H..86 | 6G 
6% Pepperell. ....7-4 13 
1% . na 
ee 5 
a @es Be 
Dwight, X..780 4 
, ap he 
ioe eS 
“Bol 88 OB 
Ellerton. .... — 








Prize.....86 64¢|Pittefield, A....836 — 
tfas,K. 36 7 |Pocasset, C.... 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 6} 5 
Indian Head...36 7 7 
oe Lae = 7 
“ & 1.40 10% _ 
sad “ ...48 123 





Langley, A..... 36 6% 
owas —§ 5 
7. gener 8-8 434 
Laconia ..... 84 15 
i) 
Amoskeag —@I13 (Otis,CC....... —@10 
__ Serer 6% 'Otis, BB....... @11 
Columbian, h’ Pearl River... —@123¢ 
See —@12'4| York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@12 
rown. -.-—-@ 94 BB....—@I11 


CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X XX.—@10%5 Park Mills, No. 








ectecinn ane @11 
Economy...... Park Mills, No 
Otis, apron....—@ ou Sean —@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ 9¢|York, I........ —@ 8 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8}¢,Hamulton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @ 9\¢\Thorndike,A.— @ 93¢ 
ee — @ 6% a4 B— @9 
Columbian.. — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @ll 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @7 .Mass., D...., — @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 |Mass., G — @ 5% 
ee — @6%|Pepperell —- @i 
Laconia..... — Pelzer..... 80— +@ 6% 
Langley, A...— @— |Piedmont — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6}¢|Stark, A — @7 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... —@ 4 Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 544 |Merrimack, D. -—-@ 6 
Allen’s washed — 54 wend a —@ 6 
Arnoid’s. ee —@ 6 
Cocheco —s é Richmond’s. ...—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 es: -™ 8 solid 
Garner's peat SS: Weiesccccac —@ 6 
Gloucester. . ed tect fiver fncy--@ 5 
Pecevs +d Slater’s solids —@ 5 
Hamilton...... —@ é Southbridge 
Harmony,fancy—@ 41¢| Staples.. —@ 5 


Windsor, fancy. —@ 6 


R. H.MACY & 60,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


DEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA- SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


RH. MACY & 60, 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 

Greatly improved. Price 
reduced, peaualed ‘or 
health, comfort and “durabil 
| S| All E ‘or both sexes. 

Tae | con- 

}~="y Pe avoided by 
'S PAT. BR BRAG 

mail on receipt r] 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


For the Week ending Friday, July \ith, 1885.) 


COFFEE. = eal 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice........-+++ 
Santos, Fair to Good.......+++0+++++ Be Bs 

















Raw.—Fair to prime........--+-+ . —@ 5 9-16 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf.... 6%@ 1% 
Crushed... D 
Powdered 
= —Mould A 
Extra C 
YELIOW. .ccccccccccccccccccscccsocccs 1% @ 5% 
© Te, . cccstsaceresd oceccuns 
6 GemOOORs ociccrccsdccvccescvcces 
Porto Bled... cccccccccccccccccccces 
New Orleans........... 
Geo’ Pe 7 a —©@ 3 75 
Grant eS ee —@ 300 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........+. 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+. v0 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 400 @ —- — 
Box Herring......-.-++-++++0 — §@- 18 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
FiouR 
Sour Extras and am. ° 00 @*4 00 
| OT, BAe : 1b @ ; y-4 
Supertine Spring........... 00 @ 
Ohio, Ind., ich, Til, Super- 
tine Winter.......+...+ 825 @ 8 76 
MA, 2 SE. cockactecnvare 420 @5 00 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’s 3 30 @ 3 70 
Minnesota, ‘Clear”........ 390 @ 4 50 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 470 @ 5 40 
ood to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 8 @ 3 75 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
7” SR Per aor : S @ 415 
0. Round Hoo oth @ 4 16 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 25 @ 5 i0 
Missouri and Ill, choice.... 4 65 @ 5 10 
“ fancy.... 500 @ 6 10 
Oumues Extra Brands.... 435 @ 4 5U 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 25 @ 6 70 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 435 @ 5 20 
BoOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Mi tccecadwndesieoeaesed 475 @ 500 
PE otcccenvencenseeceses 5 WW @ 5 20 
Vanoy ..ccccce cece csccccce 420 @ 5 60 
Byz Fiovur: 
Mniceseeensgavic ooccee 250 @ 2175 
BuperEes. .ccccccccce eevee 400 @ 4 50 
Corn 3 
0 error errr e 290 @ 8 
Brand. eseeseceeseees 330 @ 3 36 
BENS TEOEM. . cccccccccccs » 830 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
White, No. 1............60 #— 9644 @— 97% 
a —Eeaaeernrs —98 @— 
BRT. Bicccccceptceeess 1Wwk@—- — 
ee ae — 524@— — 
Me asclindeccoesnees eed — 5444@— 56 
SE er — 574@— 58 
Oats 
White, No. 1 cesececem 43 @— — 
cS ere — 446 @— — 
Biante Mixed... .cccccccccccs — 354@— 3546 
Ryz: 
State....... Sebabbeedcdobe — 13 —@—76 
Western........ op se0e cece — —@-—— 
BEANS : 
RREEIIR, « cc ccccccssveses - 145 @ — 
Po cccccecsvecssees 155 @— — 
| | eee a 140 @—— 
Green, prime, #@bush....... 120 @ 1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
Po 
Ordinary Mess...... eooss 1125 @ 11 25 
Rew Mes. ccccccccecees 11 50 @ 11 75 
Family Mess, City....... 11 26 @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, Western.. -1050 @—— 
Bacon 
D. iy II, 050 sccaccecese — @ 6% 
= 8., Short Clears.........-+e-: — @ 6% 
D.8., Shoulders...... podecvocsee 5K@ 54 
Our Meats : 
Smoked Hams........... — 4 — 11% 
Bsoked Shoulders... - -~— 
(We qu perk 100 0 Ihe, ) 
Bran, yy ep peeeeaeeanie — 7144@8 — 80 
Shorts, 60 wecedednonede — 11@ — 80 
Midlng, 0 10 i i. —8 @ 100 
mare, & - 0nd 9s @ i110 
Rye @ —W 
Screenings... eo @ — 0 
Oil Meal, per tON...seeeeee = @ 4100 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton. 23 25 @ 2400 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs #100 @8110 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ oe. —90 @ — 95 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ “ ~ —80 wm — 85 
Hay, Shipping - + -8 @—— 
Hay, Clover a“ a —55 @ — 65 
Hay,ciovermixed “ “ ,,..,—75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —9 @ 100 
— = akye “§ “ 1... —15 @— 80 
? ° @ — 65 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
NEW BUTTER. 
Oreamery, choice to fancv,........++.+-- 18@206 
- ordinary to prime...... seeee18@17 
State, Half-tirkin tUDs.........++0.0-+ +++. th@L 


SCRE EHC OH EEE 16 
crovsseceses A1G15 


es 








LARD, 
Steam refined, per Ib..... 






















De. vawtou 4uurt r a} 
—_ GHEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
_*1and 38 Vesey St. Hew York 


PSHCLAS FROTERE MATER 
"ie ee 








VAMDERBERAY, WELLE COMPANY. 


Continent ......s.eeeeeeeees _— @— 1% 
South American..... gece 8 @-— 
State factory, fancy......... esesss 89@ 8 
State factory, ight skims, prime to 
EPR RE SERRE 4@ 1% 
Btote factory a, fair to good,.... 6 @ 7 
hio flat, prime to choice....,....... 6K @— 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... — @6 
Skims, Penn., fair to Gheles ke pecencah —- @ 
EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 15 @ 15% 
Western, fresh-laid................+ 14 @ 44 
CR shiolaseektatccccissecessos . 1446@ 15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 11 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...—26 @— 28 
Chickens, State and Western....—16 @— 18 
BOWS ..0.sccccccccccccccccecccece —ll @— 18} 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, new........cseseceees 200 @ 3 00 
Onions, per bbl..........-+ ----2 75 @ 3 00 
White Squash oer bb.. eee = @— 50 
Cucumbers, per crate.......... — 2% @1 00 
String Beans, ver 2 bush bag... — 50 @— 75 
Tomatoes, per crate........ «++ — 50 @ 2 00 
Cabbage,L. L.,and Jersey per 100 3 00 @ 6 50 
Green Peas, per two bush. bag.. 1 00 @ 1 25 
DOMESTIC GREEN wuurr. 
Currants, per Ib.......++.ee0+- 5 @ 9 
Peaches, Bouthern, 4¢ bu. orate—- 50 @ 1 50 
Piums, wild goose, per 3¢ crate— 50 @ 1 00 
Watermelons, per 100..... 22-18 00 @25 00 
Huckileverries, per box......... 100 @1 50 
Blackberries, per 2 — 1 @ 9 
Raspberries, per qt.. 6 @ 8 
Charset, POP ID. ..000.000.ccccee 6 @— 12 
Peanuts, Va., nend-gieted, 
new, per Ib. ......00-. cece — 4 @— 5 
POGRRS, POF 1D. ccoccccccecccece — b@— 64 
DOMESTIC DRIED *RU:tT. 
maineiiaincn time tbbne — 2@— 7 
Peacnes, Poeled........sccseeece —17 @—11k 
eaches, Unpeeled............. —_— @a— 
Peaches, Evaporated............ — @—— 
oc ancees oe agetannn — @— 
GEL s 5.6.05 ccccsceseccecesens —8 @—10 
IDs so secesecsncseste -—l18 @—20 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed Peccccccce 28 
Be UP eects 00d 26 @27 
‘Coarse uarter bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., Ay i Pea X and 
ilnnste deedidshctetdeiocssvatel 85 @40 
N.¥., Mich., ane, Ee 3 ert: 40 @45 
. & ee 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX:..40 @43 
“6 “ we > Se @45 
as “ 7 Te discsage 44 @46 
sa “ « Ve. 8... 85 @40 
« “ “« common,.,...80 @34 
Burry at value. Sts 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific — Med sesteoe $38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of Aronia, nh ib.. 8% 
Sulphate of Potash........ ° 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
er RER 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat  inscessencs® 47 50 
Cameeme © . ssdeder diodes 46 50 
AA Ammopniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ; 87 60 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... .... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .»» 380 00@3865 00 
Raw ~— 2. Sapeephonghe > 
ee RS Suv 00@35 00 
Twenty vel ve ola Phosphate, 
Midicoubanes 25 00 
Neshemadl Fertilizer for Po- 
PES AB 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
m nny nny + ro 00@33 00 
xport Bone, 1 28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Sp vis ties : “oe 
Standard Superphosphate 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 
U.S. Phosphate............+. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone..........+++.+ 31 00@33 50 
CHOU BR ccvccccccccece 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco  \ lepkdeveteene 47 00@50 00 
Buckmheat*S —s.. coc sccees 32 W@85 v0 
Mapes F. and P. G, Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure.........+e+eee00 48 00 
Corn OF ecescccccccecccces 46 00 
Vegetable **  .. .ccccccceseccece 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.....,.... 40 00 
Mich Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead Su hosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead Tobaceo Grower, . 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour..... ° 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 86 00 
Ammoniated Buperphosphate. 82 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.’s Special- 
ties 
Amseriows Superphosphate. . 88 00 
Royal Bone OOO. veces 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@43¢ conte for Pot and 
5}¢@6 for Pearl. 
———— 
rar E 
ey es: 








ae 


Jusurance. 


THE APPROACHING DOWNFALL 
OF DEMONSTRATED FRAUD. 


Massaonvusetts has taken the lead in the 
new departure of requiring assessment 
societies to state definitely in advance what 
they undertake to pay, and then to pay it; 
but some other states were before her in ex. 
acting publicity—the forerunner of reform 
always; and in those states the turning 
on of the lights has already revealed some 
very striking shadows. In Ohio—which 
state is singular in requiring not only a 
statement of amounts paid for claims, but 
the face amount of the certificates which 
have been paid—in 1881, the fifty-four so- 
cieties paid an average of twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. In 1882 the number had in- 
creased to sixty-seven, and the average 
payment had declined to seventeen cents on 
the dollar. In 1883 collapse had cut down 
the number of societies about one-half, and 
the remaining thirty-five managed to pay 
an average of thirty-eight cents on the dol- 
lar. In 1884, the number having declined 
to twenty-one by the natural dropping 
uway of the worst, the average payment 
rose 1o sixty-one cents on the dollar. Three 
societies did pay full one hundred cents, in 
that year, the rest ranging all the way 
down to four cents. 

We see no reason for treating such busi- 
ness as this with any tenderness, or for 
mincing language to avoid giving it its 
proper characterization—fraud. Grant that 
it is not such in being so foreseen and in- 
tended; it is still so in its results, and those 
who manage and urge it must be held to 
accept the responsibility. The essentia) 
foundation of every honest, useful, and 
permanent business is the payment of 100 
cents on the dollar upon obligations con- 
tracted. There being nothing above 100,there 
can be no compromise on anything under 
that; the average must be 100, and a single 
instance of deficit impairs the average. If 
the majority come up to line, and a few fall 
far away from it, the only conclusion is 
that the defaulting ones should be sepa- 
rated, and be sternly weeded out. There is 
no room for claims of supererogation, The 
whole and only duty is to pay in full. 
Doing it is no credit, any more than 
ability to read and write brings a man any 
praise; not doing it ie discredit, or ought to 
be, since the payment of 100 cents to the 
dollar—by individual, corporation, or na- 
tion—is no more than duty, and founds no 
claim for distinction. 

There is a significant, although quite inci_ 
dental lesson in the fact that the average 
payment in Ohio has been inversely as the 
number of societies; as the number in- 
creases their performance deteriorates, and 


vice versa, Put the figures side by side for 
closer contrast : 


Average 
Number percentage of 
Years of socteties. payment. 
1OBL. cs cccccccccccece 54 % 
1888... wcccccccvecece 6T 17 
18B8....cecceeeseeeees 865 88 
1B. cc cccccccccccces 21 61 


Theory and experience prove that the as- 
sessment society does most when it is new- 
est; the formation of new ones, and the 
decease of old ones, therefore, should com- 
bine to raise the average payment, subject 
to the fact that the amounts involved (of 
course largest in the older societies, 
they having the heaviest mortality) affect 
the average more than the mere number of 
societies existing. An influx of new socie- 
ties, in 1881—’82, may, therefore, have been 
unable to prevent the deterioration in the 
older ones from reducing the average per- 
formance. In the following year, a healthy 
mortality among the worst of the ‘ old” 
ones evidently lifted the average enor- 
mously; the same process and result are 


continuing, and the 100 average payment 
will be reached when a sensible statute law, 
or the operation of natural laws, have put 
out the last pretender which promises 100 
cents and comes even one cent short of the 
promise. 

An arithmetical process brings a correct 

result or not, although every man in the 
world works it separately. There can be no 
compromise about it. A business which 
pays 100 cents is solvent, and one which 
continuously pays less is insolvent and 
fraudulent. There is no middle ground. 
Assessment advocates are quite capable of 
replying that neither do fire insurance com- 
panies pay the full face of their policies; 
but we shall not leave them this recourse of 
again comparing two things radically un- 
like. A fire policy promises, for a stipulated 
premium, to pay indemnity for loss actually 
sustained, up to (not at) the amount in- 
sured. It there is salvage'on the property 
in any way, or if the property exposed is 
less than the total insured, then the loss is 
not total, and indemnity is less than the 
insurance named. But on Jife there is no 
salvage, and the loss is always total. This 
fact of difference in the cases shatters the 
plea of comparison. But life insurance 
companies have failed, and have sometimes 
paid less than $1,000 on a $1,000 policy. 
Yes —to both statements. Questionable 
claims have been compromised; but if any- 
body will ascertain the total of claims ad- 
justed and the total of payments on them, 
with the ratio, in case of the life com- 
panies, the figures shall be published in 
these columns, and all the light possible 
shall be given them, whether the average 
be 105 or 95. 

Nor is it possible to plead that assess- 
ment certificates are offered as mere “ cer- 
tificates,” of indefinite value. They are 
offered, and accepted, as contracts of defi- 
nite face value. The phrase, ‘‘as many 
dollars as,” may be there, but it is not re- 
garded. The circulars and the agents treat 
the contract as definite insurance; the 
members want to be, and suppose they are, 
‘‘insured” for the number of thousands 
represented by the certificate. We chal- 
lenge production of one instance where a 
co-operative has not professed to sell insur- 
ance, and has failed to trade upon the 
alleged cheapness of it, as compared with 
the * old-liners.” No wriggling upon this 
point is possible. Insurance which may 
pay 100 cents, or anything less down to 
nothing, may be cheap at a fourth the cost 
of the definite article; but the fraudulent 
pretense which offers one for the other, and 
has the impudence to trade on the differ- 
ence in their cost is hard to treat with any 
patience. We propose to call this fraud by 
its proper name. When financial miracles 
are wrought, we will advertise them; and 
when the light exposes pretenders, we 
shall exhibit the exposure. Assessment in- 
surance, as a method of collection, is still to 
be tried; but the end of it, as it has been 
practiced, is near at hand. 

DUTIES OF FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANIES. 


Tuere are almost endless discussions 
concerning the proper functions of fire in- 
surance companies. One judge delivered 
from the bench the witticism, which soon 
became common, “the proper function 
of an insurance company js to pay losses ;” 
while, almost daily, the managers are 
asked for subscriptions toward the pur- 
chase of fire engines and other equipments 
of fire brigades, or for firemen’s celebra- 
tions, or other similar objects, all of which 
would denote that a proper function of a 
fire insurance company was to prevent 
fires; yet juries generally, and some judges, 
act as though the only proper function of 
an insurance company was to conspire with 
soundrels to destroy property and to re- 
ward incendiaries. Brokers and agents 
consider it the whole duty of a company to 
accept risks and to pay high commissions. 
Newspapers are constantly preaching the 
duty of advertising. The public constantly 
endeavor to impress upon the com pspi 
the duty of decreasing rates of premium 
Clerks and servants believe it the duty of 
the companies to increase salaries. The 
officers of the companies have an idea that 
one of their functions is to make money: for 
their shareholders. 
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There are certain things the public 
can do more properly, and better than 
the companies, and there are other things 
the companies alone can effect. For in- 
instance, as the suppression of fires must be 
by organizations whose duty it must be to 
suppress all fires, whether the property en- 
dangered is insured or not, and as the 
water used for this purpose must be taken 
from the public stock, so this duty is one 
belonging to the public alone, and the com- 
panies should not be asked to contribute 
toward the expense of it, more especially 
as the companies, in their tariff organiza- 
tion, have based their rates of premium 
sorely on the extent and efficiency of the 
fire departments. 

Next in order is the salvage corps. See- 
ing that, with the exception of Montreal 
and St. John, N. B., there are no salvage 
corps in Canada, there might be no use 
in discussing this branch of the preven- 
tive service, were it not desirable that 
such organizations should be found in 
other places; but as these again must 
protect all properties, whether insured or 
not, it is evident that they should either be 
maintained by a common tax upon all 
proprietors, or should be enabled to collect 
a percentage charge upon all the average 
they effect; whether they are maintained 
by the tax-payers, or paid by the owners of 
saved goods, they should be men of good 
character and experience, and under a 
chief who knows how to deal with dam- 
aged goods so as to stop the deterioration 
at once. 

The general inspection of properties for 
the discovery and reform of the common 
dangers from stove-pipes, stoves, and such 
like, should always be performed by a 
fire-wardeu at the common charge, The fire- 
wurden should be either the chief of 
the fire brigade or an attaché of his staff, 
because, in nearly every building, there are 
trap-doors, well-holes, and other dangers to 
the lives and limbs of firemen, of which the 
chief should have full knowledge for use 
at times of fires, just as he should have 
knowledge of the localities of explosives 
and corrosives. The firemen have a life of 
general monotony, varied by sudden excite- 
ments and dangers. If care were taken in 
their selection, they could be entrusted with 
this duty to make their employment. more 
steady; they would be invaluable as in- 
spectors of ordinary hazards; therefore, it 
is quite evident that this is the duty of the 
public, and not of the insurance companies. 

The punishment of incendiaries cannot 
be effccted by insurance companies, as, 
however conclusive the proof of arson may 
be, there always remains open to the 
counsel for the prisoner the argument that 
the insurance company appear for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the payment of a loss, 
rather than in the interests of justice. An 
insurance company can always save more 
money by compromising a doubtful claim 
than they can by defending it. And by at 
once putting the scoundrel and his abettors 
on the black list of the companies, they 
can avoid a repetition of losses from th: 
same source; so that it is not the financial 
interest of the insurance companies to be- 
come public prosecutors; neither is it 
their duty, as the offense of arson is a pub- 
lic one. 

The careful adjustment of claims is a 
common duty of the public and the com- 
panies; yet both sides are very apt to 
shirk the obligation. The law provides 
that every loss-claim shall be certified by 
a magistrate, clergyman, or notary public, 

who shall, in his official capacity, state 
that he is disinterested, that he has investi- 
gated, and that he knows that to which 
he certifies. These certificates are, how- 
ever, very generally made by those who 
are cither interested, or have not investi- 
gated, and consequently either know to 
the contrary, or do not know at all. On 
the other hand, the companies frequently 
entrust adjustments to local agents who 
are interested in the future patronage of 
the insured and his friends, or they have 
an interest in hiding the bad work they 
have done in forwarding the applications 
to their companies without warning. Some- 
times, however, the companies send inex- 
perienced adjusters, some of whom fall 
among thieves, and some are more anx- 
ious to make salvage than they are to ad- 
j ust. 





It is the common interest of the public 
and the companies that adjustments should 
be lawfulband right, and the common in- 
terest entails a common duty. But the 
common interest and the common duty are 
most forcibly illustrated in the matter of 
resistance to fraudulent claims. This is 
the most difficult part of the whole work of 
insurance companies, because juries gen- 
erally, and some judges particularly, are 
unable to look at insurance cases without 
prejudice. Until they are educated to look 
upon an insurance contract just as they 
would upon any other contraet, the com- 
panies must continue to pay fraudulent and 
exorbitant claims at the expense of the 
honest insured.—Journal of Commerce, 
Montreal. — 


-_ - — 


INSURABLE INTEREST. 


In the case of ‘Warnock vs. the Scioto 
Trust Association, it was held that the 
assignment of a life policy to a party hav- 
ing no insurable interest is as objectionable 
as taking out a policy in the name of the 
latter. Nor is the character of the trans- 
action changed because the assignment is 
for a portion only of the money. Itisa 
wagering contract which the taw will not 
allow. Justice Field, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, said: ‘‘In al) cases there must be a 
reasonable ground, founded upon the rela- 
tions of the parties to each other, either 
pecuniary, or of blood or uffinity, to expect 
some benefit or aavantage from the con- 
tinuance of the life of the assured. Other- 
wise, the contract is a mere wager, by 
which the party taking the policy is direct- 
ly interested in the eurly death of the 
assured. Such policies have a tendency to 
create a desire for the event. They are, 
therefore, independently of any statute on 
the subject, condemned, as being against 
public policy.” 

In the case of an assignment of alife pol- 
icy by purchase before the Cumberland 
County, Pa., Common Pleas, decision was 
made against the assignee, and, on appeal, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania af- 
firmed the decision of the lowercourt. The 
facts, as reported in the case, are briefly, 
that about ten years ago, in Philadelphia, 

ne Jacob Boas insured his life for $2,000, 
and paid his premiums for four years, 
when, in consideration of the sum of $65, 
he assigned the policy, with the knowledge 
and sanction of the company, to J. W. 
Downey, who was neither a relative nor a 
creditor. Downey made the annual pay- 
ments until 1884, when Boas died. The 
company paid the amount of the policy to 
Downey, and thereupon the administrator 
of Boas’s estate brought suit for recovery of 
the $2,000, less the amount of premiums 
paid by Downey and the original consider- 
ation of transfer, in all $715.83, Downey 
being made defendant in the suit. The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held rigor- 
ously to the doctrine contra bonos mores, 
and declared that the purchase of an insur- 
ance policy in good faith does not help the 
purchaser, except in so far as he is entitled 
to reimbursement for the actual amount 
invested.— Baltimore Underwriter. 
————— 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Suceessiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E, w. BOND, President. 


m. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 














Fire woes Company, 
1356 BROADWAY, New York. 
(OBGANIZED lesa. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 7x, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
par, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on orine Risks rom let lst Jan- 





Uary, 1864, to 3ist December, 1884...... $3,968,139 44 
Premiums on Fepiates not aaa off Ist 
SMEs TB cccocccscccscocccoscccesoss 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiuma.................+++ ~__ 85,406,796 14 4 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1844, to Biat December, 1864............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
ENE cos cd eccccccvesccscces $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi 
penses... 5 787,789 ww 
The Company has the following Assets, 
Cole Site Ana Aa SR as 
, Bank, other 776,685 00 
fone sevured vb hocks ang otherwise. 
cdlimated ot. a ees : 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and { Bills Recelvabie....”” 1,454,950 78 
CRED UE Baseccccancccccccscscccopepeqesse 261,644 66 


BEIGE, 00 cc cccccescccestsccetoccsce “$12,988,280 88 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits wil] be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
dlat December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES EDMUND W. CORLI 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 

W. H, H. RE, ROB'T B, MI N, 

JA LO H. HALL, 
DAVID LAN ILLIAM BRYC 
GORDON URNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
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WM. m ARLES D. LE 1du, 
BENJ H. FIELD, THOS. B, CODDINGTON 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIB, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, dnd Vice-Pres't 
A. A. RAVEN, % Vice- Prea't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Gippens, Sec, 
ABBOES,.... oc cece sees eee eees BLT,095,567 10 
Liabilities....... . 14,700,116 37 

Total Surplus... . 82,395,450 73 


The attention of, the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Ipeurance Folic mpted by this © 
pany, of issuin a Po a for precisely 
tele ~ Pifpese policies part particle ein yt re 
cies. 
bution of surplus, and are rubject to the M u- 
setts non-forteiture Ds of ¥ 

eh sv d paid-up insurance values in- 
doreed on every 


Pamphlets ex y policy. of the New Feature may bo 
| On application at Comyany’s Ofice, 


“POSLOFFICE S0UARE,. BOSTON 


THE 
‘Americ’ 
‘SIRE 
Insur’ ace 


co... 













SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





ew Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insuraice written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............- $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


Cemttmnate) cn cc0:ccccccces $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,781,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,452,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,984. Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan, 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan, 1, 1883, 50,800,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1886, 59,283,753, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


I8 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ** Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
st. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. , 


oe 


4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 








A. HUNTINGTON, act ruts meta 
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The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balances, denuary hued ™ nme lent ac: 





+ - 850,492,249 73 
INCOME, 
IE cessttunnenenis cogil $12,081,380 22 
Interest and ROBE... corccccees 2,972,149 83 16,008,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
ay ~~ ae by Death and Matured Endow- oen.en 60 
Divideuds, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- 
Discounted Endowments. .227277...22..°.72 312.040 71 
Total Paid Policyholders........ (94, 
Dividend on Capital...” a CS 
mium on Sebeeitise ine Ponte seccees 314,060 08 
Commissions, spyeverteners estage howe 
_ cnet . 1,215,549 91 
Gen ececeeseee 1,060,641 10 
State c. County. and ity ‘Paxes........<2- ° 125,971 01 


Total Disbursements.. ...89,898,009 12 


Balance, Dec. sist, 1884," 


MEW ACCOURT................0005- 55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds a: 1 726 72 
New Yo ~ tate, “including” the onae 

Equitable Bauaing and purchases un- 

Gant I cescconnvecoennccnsteonanne 6,676,005 11 
Uni nited Sta’ ‘Stocks. State Stocks, Oy 

Stoc. Stocks authorized by the 





laws not the tee State of New York........... 400,407 vo 
Bonde 7 


Loans A sae 
(market value, $7, ssesceesensees 6,319,641 08 
al outsuie the tate ‘of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and mnnenedie Buildings in other 
cities. . 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust “Gompanies, ‘at 
interest; and in ensued — —_ 


and invested). coosescees 6,078,061 86 
Commuted Commission: tty 


<— tT Agents on waccount ‘of Pre- 
ijumsdue and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance 


486). 
peterrea Premiums... 


Total Assets, _Decomber Bist, 
1884.. ; ..$55,161,925 54 


LIABILITIES, 
Rosseve on Outstanding Pol- 
es at 4 per cent.......... $47,549,728 44 


claims by eat pocawed poo 
ected)... 128,580 UU $47,678,208 44 
Surplus, caiiate. 11884. 814 $10,483,617 10 


bar! = ich the proportion contr 
im. puted ted) == Policies in poten a oh is 84,074,756 10 
or : ch the p (as 


computed) by Policies in Tontine class is in 6,408,861 60 ou 


Upon the New York State Sta: arches 0,483,617 10 40 


nD 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... era: 730,332 73 
New pesurance \ wr tte am 











"mann OF 1884 OVER 1883. 
Premium Inco sabia 
parpine ~wed Legal "standard 
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Contested “Ciaims... 
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Henry G. Marquand, Athbe) Green, 
illiam A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 
ry Day John A. 8 
¥ reellus Hartley, John D. Jones, 
ohn Sloane, Robert xepox Kennedy, 
Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kell 
ppauncey M. Depew, a i. ‘Bliss, 
Cherles G, Landon, Georme Renda 
Henry 8. Terbell, Willi B. naall, 
homas 8. Young, muel Bor: 
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Bb. Fk dolph, J. F. De Navarro, 
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For Summer Tourists. 





Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or .boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for 
upward at low rates. 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or 
1218 Broadway, cor. 80th St., N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL, 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


$500 and 





OFFICcEs, ew York, 100 Broadway. 
tinen Vaud Bits. 
ogattaenat {Brook co par aud Monygrue 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,053,694 10 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.586 0U 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 UU 
Net Surplus................. heqeedens 1.535.221 82 
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Old and Toung. 


THE OUTLAW OF THE AIR. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 








I kNow an outlaw of the air, 
In wait for every cry ; 

But too impalpable, I fear, 
For any one to spy! 


He loves a lusty how! or shout, 
Lung: power in dog or man, 
And cunningly he larks about 

To steal it if he can. 


By moral law be is not bound ; 
And Christians should not blame 
So swift a plagiarist of sound ; 
For Echo is his name! 


Avouseta, Ga. 
— _ —_ 


A WARD OF THE PARISH. 


BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 








‘*Cox, come forward!” thundered Mr. 
Stallabraas. 

Mr. Stallabrass was master of the Na- 
tional School at Mirecombe-le-Moorland, 
and Jack Cox was the bane of his life. 

Mr. Stallabrass was a very portly and 
dignified personage. He had an imposing 
Roman nose, bushy eyebrows and bushier 
side-whiskers. His forehead sloped back- 
ward, without a break, to the crown of 
his head, from which his hair was brushed 
straight out on either side, like two in- 
cipient wings. It was whispered among 
the townsfolk that he had been educated 
for the Church, but had, somehow, un- 
accountably failed. You could readily be- 
lieve the former when you heard him read 
the morning prayers and the collect for the 
day at school, while you would find in the 
latter an, excuse for his peremptory man- 
ner aud his harsh and uncertain temper, 

Mr. Stallabrass was not always equally 
terrible. Sometimes he unbent, and was 
even urbane. But it wasa grim and chilly 
urbanity, liable at any moment, like a Jan- 
uary thaw, to relapse into the stern rigors 
of Winter. These milder moods, however, 
were infrequent. His keen remembrance of 
the hights whereunto he had not attained 
forbade that. It was a pity, though, that 
his chances of ecclesiastical prefermen, 
had not rested with the schoolboys. They 
would willingly have made him Archbishop 
of Canterbury, rather than that such abili- 
ties and such a bass voice should be lost to 
the Church and to the world. Indeed, 
could the matter have resolved itself into a 
mere question of preference, they would 
sooner have seen him Archimandrite of 
Moscow than National Schoolmaster at 
Mirecombe-le-Moorland. But it was not so 
to be. The envious Fates had decreed 
that, in place of bearing the crozier, he 
should wield the ferule. That he did this 
with vim and industry no one could deny. 
Accordingly, when he said, with porten- 
tous emphasis, ‘‘Cox, come forward!” 
the school trembled. 

That is to :ay, everybody trembled but 
Jack Cox. No one ever saw Jack Cox 
tremble. He rose from his seat, with a 
jaunty and confident air, and marched 
boldly to the place of doom in front of the 
Master’s desk. Some boys, now, invited 
forward on such a mission, would have ad- 
vanced with a halt and limping gait, rub- 
bing their palms the while up and down 
the sides of their trousers, anticipating, in 
fancy, the time when such an exercise 
would be needed to ease the pain in their 
smarting hands. Not sohe. And yet no 
one would have blamed him had he shown 
signs of apprehension; for the occasion 
was a serious one. 

It was Catechism morning; and if there 
was oné thing in the world that Jack hated 
more than decimal fractions, it was the 
Catechism. He seldom got through Cate- 
chism morning without trouble. On this 
particular morning, bis troubles began at 
the outset. 

‘* What is your name?” said the Monitor, 
reading from the Catechism book. 

** M. or N. as the case may be,” answered 
Jack, adhering to the letter rather than the 
spirit of that interesting manual. 

“Who gave you that name?” pursued 
the Monitor, either not hearing, or not car- 
ing to notice his catechumen’s flippant 
treatment of so solemn a subject. 





Of course the proper response was: 
“My godfathers and godmothers in in. 
fancy.” But Jack Cox's evil genius 
prompted him to reply, extempore. : 

‘Dunno. * Pegleg’ Hovkham, mebbe.” 
he said. 

Now ‘ Pegleg” Hookham was the 
crabbed old, one-legged porter ofthe Union 
Workhouse at Mirecombe-le-Moorland, of 
which noble institution Jack Cox was an 
inmate. It was his duty to eseort the 
workhouse boys to school; and his fertility 
in the invention of highly-seasoned names, 
descriptive of the esteem in which they 
were respectively held by him, had long 
been a subject of admiring wonder to the 
schoolboys. And as, moreover, Jack Cox’s 
ancestral origin was, like that of the Earl- 
dom of Mar, ‘‘lost in the mists of aatiq- 
uity,” his daring conjecture was regarded 
by his classmates as a piece of excellent 
fooling. They signified their approval in 
the usual way—by loudlaughter and much 
shuffling of feet. 

Of course this could not pass unnoticed. 
The Monitor reported the case to Mr. 
Stallabrass, drawing forth the awe-inspir- 
ing summons: ‘‘ Cex, come forward!” 

It was felt that there was no hope for 
Jack Cox. Had he been, for instance, a 
relation of the grocer on whose books Mr. 
Stallabrass’s name figured, or one of the 
well-to-do farmers’ sons who rode in from 
the Fens every morniog on their own 
ponies and put up at the “Hero of Alieval,” 
there might have been some chance of 
lenient eonsideration. But for Jack Cox, 
none. 

For, as already intimated, he stond on 
the lowest round of the social ladder, if, 
indeed, he stood on the ladder at all. He 
was only a charity boy—a pauper; and by 
no means a docile speeimen of a pauper at 
that. *‘ Unruly and insubordinate,” the 
monthly report invariably said; and he 
did his best to live up to the character. 
His very looks showed him to be a boy 
who thought lightly of dignities. He had 
a brazen, good-humored face, a brick-red 
complexion, twinkling black eyes, a shock 
of bristly hair, which stood out in all 
directions, as if each particular hair had a 
will of its own, and a great gash of a mouth 
capable of laughing defiance in the face of 
the direst threats. Then, again, he wore a 
uniform—a mean uniform of cheap vel- 
veteen, studded with little brass buttons. 
And who could be expected to see anything 
admirable, or even tolerable, in a boy 
rigged out in such toggery as that? Who 
his father and mother were, nobody knew 
—nobody, that is to say, outside of the 
parochial authorities. Those functionaries 
must at least have satisfied themselves that 
Jack ia some sort belonged to the locality. 
Otherwise the relieving officer, Mr, Prid- 
mouse, and the Board of Guardians would 
have moved Heaven and earth to rid them- 
selves of him, and to father him upon his 
own parish. 

‘Well, sir!” said Mr. Stallabrass, as 
Jack stood up before the desk with un- 
daunted mien. ‘* Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? I don’t mind so much your mis- 
behaving in my absence, but to flaunt your 
disgraceful conduct before my very eyes is 
unbearable.” 

An uninitiated offender would have be- 
wailed his bad luck in that his escapade 
had not happened while the Master was 
away. But Jack kuew better. He knew 
it would merely be exchanging Scylla for 
Charybdis. The formula would be differ- 
ent; the result the same. 

In that case Mr. Stallabrass would have 
said, with even a greater show of virtuous 
indignation: 

‘*T would much rather you should defy 
me boldly to my face than betray my con- 
fidence in you by taking a sneaking ad- 
vantage of my absence.” 

So Jack wasted no thoughts over such 
unavailing regrets, but gazed steadfastly at 
Mr. Stallabrass and awaited developments, 
which followed in due course, and after the 
old, old fashion. 

Mr. Stallabrass slowly descended from 
his perch at the high desk, and chose one of 
the canes hanging on the railing. He 
always moved with exasperating delibera- 
tion on such occasions, as if the impending 
exercise were a pleasant one, which he was 


desirous of prolonging. First giving the, 
cane a preliminary swish or two through the © 





air, “‘to get his thoughts in order,” as Mr. 
Pumblechook used to observe, Mr. Stalla- 
brass turned upon Jack and said: 

‘Hold out your hand, sir!” 

‘*Wunt!” growled Jack, sullenly. 

‘* What do you say?” 

‘*T wunt be lethered a-that how by yaw 
nor nubbody.” 

For the moment Mr. Stallabrass was par- 
alyzed with astonishment. 

‘* Wha-a-at?” he roared, as he recovered 
his powers of speech, and, rushing sudden- 
ly upon Jack, threw one arm over his shoul- 
der, bent him face downward, until his 
face was at right angles with his legs, and 
then plied the cane with more than usual 
vigor and dexterity, dexterity only to be ac- 
quired by long practice in a congenial field 
of labor. . 

Jack wiggled and scuffled aud struggled 
for liberty in vain. Mr. Stallabrass’s grip 
was too secure for that. At last, freeing his 
head, he found a convenient and fleshy spot 
within reach and—bit. 

Jack Cox hed a sound and serviceable set 
ofteeth. ‘Fangs, sir, bloodthirsty fangs!” 
Mr. Stallabrass said afterward, in narrating 
the case to the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. ‘‘ The marks are there to this 
day,” he added, dolefully; and would have 
proved it, but the Chairman assured him it 
wasn’t necessary. 

With a howl of pain, he loosened his 
hold, and Jack sprang to his feet and 
darted down the long schoolroom, Mr. 
Stallabrass after him, panting with rage 
and breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter. 

Of course, in view of this condition of 
things, study was out of the question. The 
boys laid down their books and looked on 
in a state of open-mouthed and trembling 
ecstasy, which example even the monitors 
and pupil-teachers were fain to follow; 
while as to young Mr. Skeffington, the as- 
sistant master, who was so independent 
that he always came to school with a cigar 
in hia mouth, and had even been heard to 
refer to the master as ‘‘Old Fireworks,” 
he leaned back against his desk, with 
folded arms, and publicly gloried in the 
fun. 

Now Mr, Skeffington had a maiden aunt 
living afew miles out of Newmarket, in 
virtue of which fact he was justly regarded 
as a high authority upon all racing matters. 
When, therefore, he leaned toward the 
nearest teacher, and, with a confidential 
wink, offered the amazing odds of ‘ten 
to one, bar one, on the colt,” it was felt 
that his reputation as a veritable ‘‘ sport” 
was settled once and forever. 

Meanwhile up and down the long school- 
room ran Jack Cox, and after him, panting, 
but resolute, ran Mr, Stallabrass. His cap- 
ture was by no means the easy task it 
seems On paper. He.was as slippery as an 
eel and as hard to corner as a game 
chicken. After a while, however, he be- 
gan to tire, and it was evident,as Mr. 
Skeffington elegantly observed, that ‘the 
jig would soon be up.” Jack had one or 
two narrow escapes, and every *‘ lap” he 
took seemed doomed to be his last, when 
fortune threw one forlorn ghost of a chance 
in his way. 

In front of each class stood an oblong 
box, with a handle at either end. These 
boxes were used by the scholars as a recep- 
tacle for their slates. A happy thought 
occurred to Jack as he darted past one of 
them. Clutching one handle with the 
energy of despair, he swung the box across 
his path, cutting off his retreat. Mr. Stalla- 
brass had too much steam on to stop, and 
not enough spring in him to jump. He ran 
full tilt against it, and, to use Mr. Skeffing- 
tons horsey metaphor, ‘‘came a cropper, 
and slid a length and a half along the track 
on the tip of his nose and the third button 
of his waistcoat.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that Mr. 
Skeffington acted as master pro tem for the 
rest of the day. As for Jack Cox, he did 
not wait to witness the success of his 
maneuver. When the crash came, he darted 
through a side door into the cap-room, 
hurriedly seized his head-gear, and was 
gone. ‘‘ Pegleg” Hookham had one charge 
the less to convey home that day. 

Three days elapsed before Jack was 
again heard of. Then he turned up in 
custody of the constable of a distant village. 


Board of Guardians was in session, and, as 
it happened, was even discussing the tru- 
ant’s case. The Chairman had just re- 
marked: ‘‘Youcan take my word for it, 
gentlemen, we shall never be troubled with 
that young rascal again; and a good rid- 
dance too, J say!’’ when the door opened, 
and in walked the ‘‘ young rascal,” in the 
grasp of his custodian. 

‘* Why, ’ere he is, your Washup!” gasped 
Mr. Pridmouse, the relieving officer. 
**What a extror’nary coincidence!” he 
added. But then he never cou/d appreci- 
ate the niceties of the English language. 
Yes, there he was; and now, what was to 
be done with him? Return to school he 
could not. On that point Mr, Stallabrass 
was adamant, 

‘Good boys I delight in,” he observed sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘bad boys I can endure; 
heathen savages my duty as a Christian 
would prevent my rejecting; but wild ani- 
mals, carnivorous beasts, never! I must 
resign sooner.” 

That alternative being plainly impossible, 
the Board, after much painful deliberation 
and elaborate instructions to the Work- 
house master us to certain measures of 
‘wholesome discipline” to be administered 
to the culprit, postponed their decision for 
a week. 

What happened to Jack Cox in the in- 
terval nobody knew but himself and cer- 
tain parish officials, and they preserved a 
discreet reticence. The schoolboys talked, 
with bated breath, of dark cells and chains, 
of bread and water and the cat-o-nine tails; 
and one inventive genius, Bob Arnold by 
name, appropriately nicknamed ‘‘ Wide- 
mouth Arnold,” who laid claim to private 
and exclusive sources of information, drew 
a bloodcurdling picture of Jack Cox tied 
up by his thumbs, with one ear nailed to 
the doorpost of his cell. This narrative 
was received with some skepticism, its 
author being, as his friends candidly in- 
formed him, ‘such a beast of a liar, any- 
way.” 

At all events, the prisoner did not suffer 
any grievous bodily harm; and when he 
appeared at the next Board meeting, in 
charge of ‘‘Pegiez” Hookham,to be apprised 
of the disposition the Guardians were 
about to make of him and his case, he was 
apparently none the worse for his week’s 
incarceration. It certainly had not broken 
his spirits; for, while they awaited in the 
corridors of the Town Hall their summons 
to enter the Board room, he softly footed 
a lively measure on the stone flags, and 
hummed the appropriate air ‘Slap! bang! 
Here we are again!” with keen and unaf- 
fected relish. 

** Now, then, you circumwented young 
sarpint, come along!” growled Mr. Hook- 
ham, as the door opened. 

Jack responded to this gracious invita- 
tion, and soon stood in the presence of the 
assembled Board, with a look of cheerful 
and expectant curiosity on his face. He 
had no idea what was going to happen. 
But, whatever it was, it would be a new 
experience, and anything was preferable to 
the monotony of work-house routine. 


First of all he was soundly lectured and 
threatened by the Chairman, and afterward 
by other members of the Board, who felt 
they had gifts that way. Then he was in- 
formed that he was to be ‘‘bound out.” 
Jack listened with every appearance of the 
| liveliest interest, but said nothing. 

**Do you hear, boy?” inquired the Chair- 
man. 

‘* Yes sir,” replied Jack. 

** And are you willing?” 

‘** Yes sir.” 

It was a pleasant fiction with the author 
ities that whenever a ward of the parish 
was about to be apprenticed, his wishes 
should be consulted thereon. In further- 
ance of which cheerful conceit the Chair- 
man proceeded : 

‘* What trade should you prefer?” 

‘*Circus rider, sir,” responded Jack, 
promptly. 

‘* Nonsense!” said the Chairman. And 
he glowered darkly over his glasses at Jack, 
as though expecting every minute to hear 
him renounce that comparatively innocuous 
choice, and pronounce in favor of burglary 
or piracy. Clearly that line of procedure 
had been pursued far enough. 

“Is Mr. Chowler in attendance?” he 





Their appearance was well-timed; for the 


added. ‘‘If he is, let him step in.” 
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Mr. Chowler was in attendance, and he 
stepped in, accordingly, and was announced 
to Jack as his future master, Jack eyed 
him with an air of no great favor, and he 
returned the compliment with interest. 

Mr. Chowler, according to the sign over 
his shop-door, followed the calling of 
‘‘Locksmith, Brazier, and Dealer in all 
kinds of Tinware.” In other words, a 
tinker. He was short, but broad-shoul- 
dered and brawny. He had a big head, a 
hook nose, and a mouth that shut like a 
steel-trap. The grime associated with his 
profession, settling into the many wrinkles 
on his face, gave him a peculiarly grim 
and piratical look. Notwithstanding his 
short stature, everything about him seemed 
large. He moved with a slow, ponderous 
tread, and swung his arms backward and 
forward, like a pair of sledge-hammers. 
You could not picture Mr. Chowler to 
yourself pottering over little pieces of tin- 
ware. The fitness of things seemed to re- 
quire that he should be a house-mover, or 
a stone-breaker, or, at least, a blacksmith 
in alarge way. Nevertheless, a tinker he 
was, and into the mysteries of that gentle 
craft he had undertaken to initiate Jack 
Com 

Ij was agreed between the contracting 
patties that, before indenturing Jack, he 
shjuld go ‘‘a month on liking.” Jack 
ome decided that a much shorter pro- 
bftion would suffice. But he thought it 
weless to mention the fact. 

A few formal preliminaries settled, Mr. 
Chowler and his new apprentice left the 
room. 

**Now, look-a-here, young charity scrub,” 
said he, as soon as the door closed on them, 
‘‘ just listen to me.” 

And he gave Jack a stinging cuff, first on 
one ear, then on the other, ‘* just to set his 
wits agoin’,” and to induce a properly at- 
tentive frame of mind. 

‘* My name’s Williyum Chowler, an’ wot 
{ suis I sticks to! I’m as hard as nails, an’ 
as heavy as lead, an’ I don’t stan’ no gam- 
mon. The gen’l’men in there tells me as 
how you're a biter. Now I don’t like 
biters, an’ biters don’t like me!” 

‘* Feel them there fistisses!” he continued, 
thrusting two enormous fists into Jack’s 
astonished face. ‘‘Is them fistisses hard, 
or is they puff-balls? Now, boys wot tries 
bitin’ games on me is in a werry good way 
0’ findin’ out azackly how hard them fistis- 
ses is.” 

Jack stared hard at his master’s knuckles, 
but passed no opinion on them.” 

An’ I don’t like sulks,” resumed Mr. 
Chowler, interpreting Jack’s silence as a 
fit of sullenaess, ‘‘an’ I don’t like sauce, 
an’ I don’t like hidleness; an’, wots more, 
I wunt have ’em, nuther. I aint no 
cackler, but I believe in beginnin’ things 
at the beginvin’, an’ as 1 begins I keeps on.” 

“A’y’a listenin’, young skillygolee?” 
pursued Mr. Chowler, facetiously applying 
to his charge the name of a prominent arti- 
cle of workhouse diet. 

Jack nodded. 

‘*Then d’ you recklect that you eent got 
no old one-legged dot-an’-go-one, nor no 
molly-coddle of a schoolmaster to deal wi’, 
an’ you'll do all right. Otherways”—— 

And Mr. Chowler made one or two passes 
of a pugilistic character in the air, indica- 
tive of what Jack might expect should any 
lapses of memory occur on his part regard- 
ing these articles of his master’s creed. 

Having come to a satisfactory under- 
standing ‘‘as between man ar’ man” on 
these important points, Mr. Chowler strode 
out of the hall and down the street, and 
dack followed close at his heels, meditat- 
ing many things. 

At first Mr. Chowler glanced very often 
over his shoulder, to make sure that his 
apprentice did not give him the slip. For 
the streets in Mirecombe-le-Moorland were 
tortuous and narrow, besetting each other 
at all kinds of angles but right angles, and 
abounding in dark alleyways and short-cuts, 
into which any boy of runaway prociivities 
might dodge, and lead his pursuer an ex. 
elting game of hide and seek. But Jack 
kept steadily on, and his master’s vigilance 
soon abated. 

Presently Mr. Chowler got thirsty, and, 
as they emerged into a wider street leading 
to the market-place of the town, beckoning 
to his companion to follow, he turned into 
the tap-room of the ‘‘ Dog and Doublet” for 


the purpose of “ wettin’ the hirin’,” as he 
characterized the new relations existing 
between them. 

‘¢ An’ do you stand in the doorway,” he 
enjoined, ‘‘ where I can keep my heye on 
you.” 

From which it was clear that, whatever 
views he held on the temperance question, 
as applied to adults, he was sound on the 
subject of juvenile abstinence. 

Then he ordered a pot of strong ale, and 
soon had his nose buried in the pewter. 
Taking a long draught, he placed the 
emptied pot upon the table, with a sigh of 
conteut, and was in the act of wiping his 
lips with the back of his hand, when he 
happened to catch sight of the doorway. 

It was empty. Jack Cox was gone. 
Hastily snatching his hat, he made a 
dive fur the door, and reached the street 
just in time to see the runaway, as he 
thought, lose himself in the crowd that sur- 
rounded a lone caravan standing in the 
middle of the adjacent market square. It 
was early twilight, and distant objects 
looked a little dim and uncertain; but still 
he thought he could not be mistaken. 

So, giving a precautionary glance in the 
opposite direction, he ran toward the mar- 
ket-place and the crowd, taking care the 
while to keep a sharp lookout for the fugi- 
tive; but without success. 

** Wanished, kit an’ carkus!” he ejacu- 
lated, in tones in which aggravation and 
amazement struggled for the mastery. 
And it was true. Mr. Chowler’s terse and 
vigorous summary stated the case to a 
nicety. ‘* Wanished” was the word. 

The caravan, with its attendant groups 
of admiring spectators, which had formed 
the objective point of his chase, as being 
the spot at which Jack disappeared from 
sight, stood in a wide, open space, and was 
so situated that he could not have quitted 
its shelter without exposing himself to the 
view of his pursuer. Mr. Chowler ran 
round and round it, peered under it, and 
threaded and rethreaded the small crowd 
of townsfolk in front of it, in vain. Inquiry 
of some acquaintances among them proved 
equaliy futile. They were too interested 
in the van and its contents to bestow atten- 
tion on charity boys. Lord John Russell 
and the Pope of Rome might have visited 
the scene, arm in arm, and departed un- 
noticed. 

One end of the caravan was thrown open, 
and in front, a spacious stage or platform 
was erected, with a canvas roof and wood- 
en side-wings, on which were displayed 
pocket-handkerchiefs, suspenders, shoe- 
laces, scrubbing-brushes, woolen comforters, 
tin saucepans, coffee-pots, mouse-traps, 
neckties, and such-like small ware; while 
the floor of the stage was encumbered with 
piles of crockery, tea-caddies, writing- 
desks, carpet-bags, cases of cutlery, and a 
general assortment of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. 

On a small cleared space in the middle, 
stood a jolly looking man in a fur cap, 
sleeved velveteen waistcoat, and tight 
eorduroy trousers. He had evidently 
broken off a voluble harangue to light and 
hang up two flaring naphtha lamps to 
‘*throw some light on the subject,” as he 
explained, ‘‘and keep him from sellin’ 
nisself out of ’ouse an’ ’ome for tuppence 
ha’penny, along o’ the dark.” 

** As 1 was a sayin’, gen’!’men,” he began 
again, the matter of illumination adjusted 
to his satisfaction, ‘‘as ] was a sayin’, I’ve 
sold pocket knives, razors, an’ memory- 
andum books afore the Shar of Prooshia, 
the Dook of Wellin’ton, an hall the hother 
Crowned ’Eds of Europe, an’ J must say as 
I never stood afore a lot of gents as had 
more money, an’ was stingier a-spendin’ of 
it. Says Lord Palmerston to me the werry 
last time as ever was, w’en I was a dinin’ 
with him: ‘ Jerry’, says he, ‘ don’tyou goa 
bringin’ of yerself to poverty a sellin’ of 
yer elegant stock o’ goods to a lot o’ coun- 
try joskins at ruination prices; or else 
don’t expect no pity from me. Why,’ says 
he, ‘ blest if I wouldn’t horder a war with 
Rooshia so as to be supplyin’ the harmy 
with them be-yewtiful breast-pins an’ col- 
lar-studs o’ your’n sooner’n see you & say- 
crifyzin’ of em in the way you're a doin’ 
of.’ 

*** Yer Lordship, says I to him, ‘I'll 
give ’em one more chansh,’ says 1; an’ ’ere 





I am accordin’.” 


In short, a traveling Cheap Jack. And 
one, moreover, high up in the ranks of the’ 
profession. His name, according to the 
parish register of St. Swithins-in-the-Fields, 
was Jeremiah Hemmaway. His friends on 
the ‘“‘road,” in delicate recognition of his 
rare oratorical gifts, always called him 
‘“‘Jawin’ Jerry.” His ‘‘patter” was regarded 
by good judges of the article as being the 
very cream of itinerant eloquence. Careful 
fathers, who had hopeful sons with re- 
versionary interests in ‘‘ carawans,” solemn- 
ly advised the latter to model themselves 
on Jerry. And Jerry was not unmindful 
of his enviable reputation, and of the high 
obligations it imparted. 

‘* Now, lemme see, gen’!’men,” he con- 
tinued, with the air of one who had dwelt 
long enough on preliminaries, and was 
anxious to get right down to business, 
‘*lemme see wot sort of a temptin’ lot I 
can throw together as’ll dror the money out 
o’ yer pockets. For I must make some 
money to-night. Says Lord Darby to me 
on’y yesterday, ‘Jerry,’ says he, ‘can yer 
lend me a fi-pun-note to tide me over a 
week or two?’ ‘I’m uncommon short,’ 
says he. An’ says I, ‘It all depends, me 
Lord, on the way them Mirecombe people 
shells out to-morrow.’ He shook his ’ed, 
his lordship did. But, says I, ‘Bless yer 
soul, I knows them Mirecombe people 
better’n yer Lordship does.’ 

‘‘ An now, wot’s it to be? Well, first of 
all, ’ere’s a elegant tea-tray, with a lovelly 
picter painted on it in hile; an’ if you don’t 
want it for a tea-tray, yer can ‘ang it up on 
the wall, an’ call it a Hold Master. Then 
’ere’s a dozen shoe-laces, so strong that yer 
can use ’’em on washin’ day for a clothes- 
line; an’ ’ere’s a packet 0’ gilt-edged, satin, 
cream writin’ paper, to write .yer love- 
letters on, an’ henwelops to match; an’ a 
pair o’ suspenders as’ll wear yer fifty year, 
an’ w’en yer tired o’ life ‘ll do to hang 
yerself to the bedpost with; an’ ’ere’s a 
teapot wot yer can use in the garden atween 
meals for a waterin’ can; an’ a gridiron 
as’ll make a red herrin’ taste better'’n a 
rump steak; an’ a bewtiful red an’ yaller 
neck'ankercher, warm enough to throw 
over yer o’ cold nights for a bed quilt. 
An’ wot do I ask yer for the lot? ‘A 
suvrin!’ says you. ‘Guess agen!’ says I. 
Fifteen shillin’? Arfa suvrin? Seven an’ 
six? Nota bit of it. ’Ere you are! Take 
the hull lot for five shillin’. 

‘*Wot? Aint it low enough yet for yer? 
Well then, take ’em along for four shillin’ ; 
three; arf a crown; two shillin’; an’ that’s 
as low as I'd sell ’em to my own ¢rand- 
mother.” 

‘“Wot? Don’t yer bite yet?” pursued 
Jerry, in tones of contemptuous surprise. 

‘*Here, Mariar,” he added, addressing 
his wife, a fat and comely matron, seated 
inside the caravan. ‘‘Let’s put out the 
lights an’ shut up shop. It’s no good hof- 
ferin’ these people bargains. They don’t 
know ’em when they see ’em.” 

And Mr. Hemmaway left the stage in 
disgust, and retired, with his load, into the 


interior. A new thought appeared to 
strike, however; for he instantly reap- 
peared. 


‘* Now, see here,” he resumed. ‘ Blest 
if I don’t see, for curiosity’s sake, whether 
you people have got any money at all. 
Tell yer wot I'll do with yer! Vil throw 
ina bran new blackin’-brusb, an’ a cut- 
glass crystal cream-jug, an’ sell yer the 
hull lot for eighteen pence. 

‘Ere they are—tea-tray, shoe-laces, 
writin’-paper an’ henwelops, suspenders, 
teapot, gridiron, neck’ankercher, blackin’- 
brush an’cream-jug; an’ all I asks for the 
lot isa shillin’.. Who’ll take’ the lot for a 
shilllin’?” 

And just about this time Mr. Chowler, 
having finished his painstaking survey of 
the caravan and its surroundings, began to 
edge his way through the crowd to the 
front of the platform. He stuck doggedly 
to the conviction that Jack had not left the 
place, and, as he had searched everywhere 
else, came to the conclusion that the runa- 
way. must be hidden inside. 

Jerry saw him coming, and, scenting 
customer, took instant measures to expedite 
his progress. 

‘Here, my men,” he began briskly, ‘‘git 
out 0’ the gen’I’man’s way. ‘Hif you can’t 
‘elp trade, don’t hinder it. ‘Mre’s ‘# man 





wot knows wot’swot. An’ I don’t wonder 


at’im. I’da bought ’em myself, only that 

Tm a sellin’ of ’em.” 

And Jerry stooped down to hand his 

precious cargo over to Mr. Chowler. 

‘‘I do’ want yer trumpery rubbish,” said 

that gentleman, gruffly, 

‘*Ho! hexcuse me,” retorted Jerry, with 

ironical politeness. ‘‘I thought yer did. 

Then pray wot d’ yer mean by jammin’ an’ 

hustlin’ my customers around ‘that way 

for? What d’ ye want, onyway?” 

“TI wants to know,” said Mr. Chowler, 

‘‘if you’ve got a runaway workus brat hid 

in that carawan o’ your’n; ’cause I knows 

ye have; and I warns ye it’s ag’in the law.” 

‘Say, Mariar,” repeated Jerry, gleefully, 

to the lady indoors, ‘’ere’s a gen’l’man 
*ere wot wants to know if we've got a runa- 
way workus brat hid in the carawan; 

‘cause he knows we has, an’ he warns us 
it’s ag’in the law.” 

‘Ha’ done wi’ yer foolin’, Jerry, an’ 

tend to yer business,” responded that lady, 
emphatically. 

‘“‘D'ye hear wot the Missis says?” ex- 
plained Jerry to Mr. Chowler, in apolo- 
getic tones. ‘‘She says she did ’ave one, 
but she’s werry sorry, she left it on the 
pi-anner in the drorin’-room,” 

This struck the company as a brilliant 
pleasantry on Jerry’s part, and they 
cheered lustily. But it only angered Mr. 
Chowler. 

“Td have ye to know it’s a treadmill 
job,” said he, ‘‘to harbor runaway 'pren- 
tices.” 

** Did 'e run away from you?” inquired 
Jerry, with affected interest. 

“Yes, he did, then, if ye must know,” re- 
plied Mr. Chowler. 

‘“*T don’t blame him,” was Jerry’s instant 
comment. “Blest if a wooden clothes 
‘orse wouldn't run away from that ugly 
black mug o’ yourn; an’ little wonder.” 

"Ave yer got him, or ‘aven’t yer?” pur- 
sued Mr. Chowler, with dogged persiat- 
ence ‘‘Mind, I’ll supeny a search-war- 
rant.” 

**No; I haven't,” roared Jerry, excited- 
ly. ‘‘ An’ hark wot I tells yer, old Soot 
an’ Cinders. The fust man as steps a foot 
on my carawan, bought an’ paid for wi’ my 
own money, an’a reg’lar license took out, 
Pll put his heyes in mournin’, search war- 
rant or no search warrant,” 

Some further interchange of views and 
opinions ensued, and Mr. Chowler, at last 
becoming satisfied that he had gone off on 
a* wrong scent, retired, in great discomfi- 
ture, his only solace the devising of far- 
reaching schemes for Jack’s punishment, 
and reduction to submission—when he 
found him. 

But Jerry made much capital out of the 
incident. The altercation had attracted a 
larger crowd, and business revived on the 
instant. Besides, it afforded him a lively 
local theme whereon to dilate whenever 
the interest of his audience seemed to flag. 

“Wot a ongrateful young villain!” 
he remarked, reproachfully, ‘‘ to run away 
from a kind, hamiable hold gent like that 
‘ere. W’y didn’t they engage me as a de- 
tective horficer? I'd ’a had him jugged 
afore they'd a got the handcuffs ready.” 

And he broke out into the strains of an 
appropriate popular melody : 

“T once went on a ole thief’s trail, 
I joad my gun with a long spike nail, 
I missed the thief, so fast was he, 
Bat I nafled his shadder to a tree.” 

All of whieh “fetched” the crowd, and 
told immensely ‘on his sales. 

‘*W’y didn’t the gent buy a pair o’ my 
optickalar spectacles?” he lamented, at a 
later stage, while enlarging on the merits of 
a ‘‘werry wallable” lot, consisting of the 
aforesaid spectacles, a ‘‘ memoryandum” 
book, a  ten-bladed pocket-knife, a 
‘*Rooshia leather porkmankle,” and a set 
of dinner-plates. ‘(If he’d a wore them 
’ere specs, he’d a kep’ that ’ere boy in wis- 
ion from here to the Hanty Pods.” 

‘An’ this ’ere lovely memoryandum 
book,” he continued, regretfully, “ would 
"ha helped ’im similar. He could ha’ writ 
down in that ’ere book a description o’ 
that desprit young rascal as ’da took the 
shine hoff the likenessest cardy visit as 
hever was!” 

“See here, Mister,” he added, to some 
lucky purchaser, as he bore off the ‘‘ wal- 
able lot” in question. ‘ Look in that "ere 
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some corner of it. There’s oceans 0’ room 
in that ere porkmankle.” 

And so on to the end of the chapter. 
Altogether the occurrence was a god-send to 
Jerry Hemmaway. His sallies put the 
crowd in good humor, and made the money 
flow freely; and when he shut up shop, 
and turned into his wheeled domicile for 
the night, it made, as he confided to Ma- 
riar ‘‘a difference of three bulls * and a arf 
to him, an’, if the poor little bloke were 
there, he’d stan’ him a tanner,t blest if he 
wouldn't.” 

‘Poor litttle fellow,” grieved soft- 
hearted Maria, who had had boys of her 
own, but whether from the jolting of the 
caravan playing havoc with their digestive 
organs, or from some other cause, had lost 
them. ‘Poor little fellow! No mother, 
I'll warrant, an’ tied up to that hard-hearted 
old ruffin.” 

And she cried herself to sleep, thinking 
of her boys and how much better off were 
they than he. 

Presently she awoke, with a start. 

‘** Jerry,” said she, shaking her sleeping 
lord. ‘‘If we didn’t a buried poor old 
Boxer a week ago, I’d swear I heard him 
a-snorin’ away as nat’ral as life in his bed 
under the wan.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said her husband; but he 
listened, too. 

“Well, Pll be blowed!” he ejaculated 
after a pause, as he rose to investigate. 

Shortly afterward he re-entered the car- 
avan, with a broad grin on his face. 

“If this aint the rummest go I hever 
heard on!” he said. 

**What is it?” inquired his wife, anx- 
lously. 

‘* W’y, that ’ere runaway kid has hid his- 
self under the hay an’ blankets in old 
Boxer’s swinging crib in the runnin’ gear, 
and there he is at this blessed minnit, a. 
snorin’ away like a hummin’-top.” 


One night, a few years afterward, Jerry 
Hemmaway and his wife sat discussing a 
toothsome supper of ‘‘hot sassengers and 
smashed taters " in their cozy new caravan. 
Things had prospered with them, and they 
owned two vehicles now—one for trade and 
the other for residence. 

“IT tell yer wot it is, Mariar,” said Mr. 
Henmaway. emphatically, ‘that ’ere 
young un of owr’n is a honor and a credit 
to the purfession!”’ 

‘* Well, Jerry,” assented his wife, placid- 
ly; for she had heard the self-same speech 
every day for the last three years and 
more. 

‘*Sell!” continued Jerry: ‘'W’y, that 
young un’d sell anythink. I do believe he 
could work off a pa’r o’ boxin’ gloves an’ 
a pack o’ cards on a Methody parson; blest 
if I don’t. An’ some day w’en poor Jerry's 
toes is turned up to the daisies, the lad’ll 
more’n keep up the repitation o’ the old 
caravan.” 

‘*Lawks, Jerry, don’t talk that-a-way!” 
remonstrated Maria, with a look of loving 
reproach. ‘* You give me the crawls, I de- 
clare.” 

‘* All right, then; I won't,” said Jerry. 
‘But this I will say: a son couldn’t be 
more dutifuller, an’ a king on ‘is throne 
couldn’t throw off more beautiful patter 
than Jerry’s Jack; an’ I don’t care who 
hears me!” 

‘*Hush! There he comes!” cautioned 
his wife; and her face lit up with a mother- 
ly smile, as a quick footfall sounded on the 
caravan steps, and a cheery, impudent face 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘Well, what’s the row?” queried the 
new-comer. 

“Nothink,” replied Mr. Hemmaway, 
with much dignity. ‘ Yer didn’t think we 
was a-cackling about you; did yer?” 


Tremont, N.Y. 
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PUSSY’S COMPLAINT. 


BY HELEN OHASE. 





‘I vurvx it’s very cruel,” cried little Golden 
Brown, 
As she smoothed, with dainty paws, her fur- 
ry habit down. 
“Here we high-born, well-bred kittens are 
turned from house and home, . 
And in yards and streets and alleys, sad and 
hungry, forced to roam. 


* Crowns, 





t Sixpence, 


‘* My young mistress went to Newport, seven 

weeks ago to-day ; 

Spotty’s, early in the Summer, left for Alex- 
andria Bay ; 

Tabby’s people sailed for Europe just abuut 
the frst of June; 

Malty’s family to the Catskills for the season 
followed soon. 


‘*They don’t leave their dogs and horses, their 

canaries in this way ; 

But they board them out,’ where they are 
watched and tended every day. 

How they have the heart to leave us, starving, 
desp’rate, almost dead, 

Is a matterI can’t settle in my poor, bewil- 
dered head. 


‘Change of air our constitutions would tone 
up and would repair ; 

Change of scene is most important; so is 
also change of fare. 

We should like to see the mountains, angle in 
the brooks for trout, 

At the seaside paw the clams in, when the 

briny tide is out. 


“We can’t forage at the meat shops, like the 

horrid, low-bred cats 

Who eat mice, and birds, and locusts, and, 
I’m fearful, sometimes rate. 

We were not brought up to plunder, rob the 
pantry, steal the cream ; 

Yet we'll have to do so shortly, mean and 
wicked though it seem.” 


This pathetic little story, from the lips of Gold- 
en Brown, 

I, one evening, heard in August, when I 
chanced to be in town ; 

And I tell it to the owners of all cats, both 
great and small, 

That they need not be, next Summer, pushed 
80 closely to the wall. 

Broox yy, L. I. 





PERTH YEOMAN’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MARIA L. POOL. 





Ir was an odd place for a Massachusetts 
boy to be in; and Perth Yeomara had more 
than half a mind to be downright home- 
sick. 

Although he was fifteen years old, and a 
well.grown lad at that, his eyes actually 
began to sting uncomfortably when the 
time came for his father to go. 

He heard Colonel Yeoman, within the 
little inn, order the cart to be ready. In a 
few moments the vehicle came round, and 
the Colonel appeared, with his grip-sack in 
his hand. 

The boy came slowly forward, his hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of his coat, 
and with a very dismal expression on his 
face. 

‘*What’s the matter now, Perth? Do 
you repent that you said you would stay?” 
asked the gentleman, cheerily. 

Perth wus ashamed to acknowledge his 
feelings. He smiled, in a melancholy way, 
and said he did not care much about stay- 
ing, after all. 

**Too late now. I can’t change my 
arrangements. Jump in, if you are going 
to the boat with me.”’ 

Perth mounted the cart, and sat down on 
the straw in the bottom, his father and the 
driver occupying the seat. 

The shaggy pony was off at a scrambling 
gait, and, in a short time, the boat-landing 
was reached, Colonel Yeoman had shaken 
hands with his son, and the next moment 
the boy stood watching the boat glide 
away toward the mainland of Scotland. 

‘*In a week or ten days I shall be back,” 
shouted Colonel Yeoman, waving his 
hand. 

Perth tossed his cap up; but not ina very 
enthusiastic way. 

When he had watched the craft speeding 
across the Little Minch as long as he could, 
he turned to the driver, who said respect- 
fully, in the broad dialect which we will 
not attempt to reproduce: 

‘* They'll be for going to St. Kilda’s the 
morn.” 

Perth roused himself, and exclaimed, 
with some eagerness: 

‘* After the solan-geese?” 

The man nodded. ‘‘ Listen!” he said. 

Perth heard, as if afar off, a harsh hum 
in the air; agrating, continuous noise that 
was not the waves. 

It was not a new sound. It had been in 
his ears ever since the time, three days ago, 
when he had come among these islands; 
but he had not thought much about it. 





“It’s them!” said the man, nodding 











again. ‘Donald and his boys are going 
back to St. Kilda’s to-morrow.” 

There was nothing more said for a long 
time; not until they reached the bit of a 
settlement on Harris Peninsula from which 
they had come. 

All the time the boy was thinking of what 
his companion had told him. 

He remembered an illustrated book about 
the Hebrides, which he had seen somewhere 
when he was a small boy. The steep 
cliffs, beaten by the sea, and swarming 
with birds, were near him now. How he 
had longed to see them! And here he 
was. He could hardly believe it. His fa- 
ther had gone to Inverness. He would be 
away more than a week. Perth could see 
no harm in going to St. Kilda. The 
thought was like a kind of intoxication to 
him. He had always loved the sea 
with enthusiagm. When he got out of the 
cart at the inn, his mind was nearly made 
up. 

He saw Donald from St. Kilda, talking 
with a man, whom Perth recognized as the 
minister of Harris. This gentleman had 
called upon his father, a couple of days ago. 
He was minister of St. Kilda, too; for that 
island belongs to the parish of Harris. 

‘* If the wind be fair, we will start at six, 
then,” he heard the clergyman say; and 
then Donald lifted his bonnet and hurried 
off. 

Perth ran after him. 

‘* Are you going to St. Kilda?” he asked, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ And will there be room for 
me?” 

So, ina moment, it was settled that he 
should go. 

Will he ever torget the sail over there? 
The wind was io the right quarter, and the 
boat flying and hissing through the water, 
the spray wetting Perth’s rough jacket, and 
making his hair and face drip. But he did 
not care for that. He was crazy with de- 
light. He eagerly helped Donald, and 
listened intently to the stories the man told 
about his own life. To the boy it was like 
a life in another world. 

When the tifty miles were passed, and 
they landed on the west side, where there 
is a slope toward the sea, Perth had for- 
gotten that he ever thought of being home- 
sick. 

There was a salt mist everywhere. 
Should he ever get usei to the deafening 
roar and swash of the sea on the steep 
rocks? And the myriads of shrieking 
gannets confused him. But no one seemed 
to mind them. Even the minister did not 
appear to notice the birds. 

‘*T am to go with Donald in the morn- 
ing,” proudly announced Perth. 

‘*T hope you'll have a care. The crags 
are dangerous,” was the minister’s answer. 

Of course he would be careful. He was 
glad there was a little danger. In his 
heart he had resolved to go down a cliff 
himself. He should not be dizzy. 

He helped Donald drive home half-a- 
dozen black cattle that night, and showed 
his expertness at milking. 

All night, on his small, hard bed, the boy 
dreamed of going down for the fulmar oil 
and the feathers. You see he was so very 
ignorant as to think he would be allowed 
to go where only skill and steadiness would 
think of venturing. 

He was up before light, and looking at 
the ropes of hair which are bound with 
sheep-skin. 

When Donald came to get ready, he had 
to tell the boy bluntly that it was just out 
of the question that he should go down. 
But, to please the lad, he put one of the 
ropes round him, fastened a bladder to 
him, and gave him one of the sticks with a 
noose at the end. 

‘*You watch me,” said Donald, ‘and if 
one of the birds comes within your reach, 
you'll know what to do with him.” 

Half-a-dozen stalwart cragsmen joined 
Donald’s party. They all greeted each other 
and the stranger with that politeness for 
which they are known. They lifted their 
bonnets gravely with the left hand, and ex- 
tended the right. Perth solemnly copieg 
their salute. 

Then they fell to talking in such loud 
tones that Perth was half stunned, and 
there were few words he could under- 

stand. 

When they reached the spot where they 
separated for their work, Perth stood 








silent and half-frightened for many min- 
utes. There were sheer precipices of rock 
right down into the sea that was white be- 
low; a rushing wind, clouds of solan-geese 
screaming and flying. The roar of the 
waves and their lashing against the bases of 
the rocks make the boy shrink back. He 
could not at first think clearly. It was as 
if winds and waters had broken loose. 

Then he came slowly forward, and stopped 
near two men who had placed themselves 
close to the brink. Donald’s cord was 
already fastened about his waist, and he 
held many fathoms of it unwound in. his 
hand. 

The two on the brink held the cord, and 
Donald went over the awful, steep sides. 
Perth shrank back, but was fascinated. 
He saw Donald go down toward the dizzy 
hole where the sea boiled. A mist rose 
above. Donald thrust out his stick that 
had a noose at the end. The noose was 
adroitly flung about the neck of a goose. 
The bird was frightened, and, as the man 
holds him in his hands, the gannet vomits 
oil into the bladder. After that, Donald 
killed the bird for its feathers. Then he 
came up the cliff almost, Perth thought, as 
a fly might have come. 

The whole thing at first was like a miracle 
to the boy. He was inwardly ashamed that 
he had thought he could catch a solan- 
goose. 

Donald hurried from cliff to cliff. The 
bladder of oil grew heavy. He hardly notiged 
Perth, who followed him about, watching, 
with distended eyes. After awhile the 
tumult of sound about him ceased to con- 


fuse him. He collected a few eggs; he: 


flung his noose wildly again and again, as a 
gunnet came shrieking about his head. In 
vain. The great white bird sailed off un- 
hurt, and mocked athim. He grew bolder. 
He ran about, flinging his noose, more and 
more resolved that he would catch at least 
one bird. It was too exasperating to have 
to go back with no trophy at all. He had 
never been so excited in any sport before. 
He did not heed the hoarse warnings that 
were shouled to him from time to time by 
the men. 

He was just reeling back from a fruitless 
fling of his rod when a sharp cry, in a dif- 
ferent key, made itself heard through the 
roar of wind and water and shrieks of 
geese. 

The boy stood suddenly still, and looked 
about him, not seeing very distinctly in 
the fog and the spray. 

The men were now nowhere in sight. 
They had gone from place to place in their 
work, and Perth now remembered that he 
had seen no one for many minutes. 

From whence, then, did the cry come? 
He listened for what seemed to him a long 
time. He was darting off to make another 
throw, when he heard the sound again; 
and this time it went to his heart like the 
ery of a child. 

But it was impossible that it should be a 
child. Perhaps some bird had such a call 
as that. 

Interested, though he told himself it was 
nothing, Perth walked toward the edge of 
a cliff. He peeped over, then flung himself 
flat down, and thrust his head far forward. 

At first he could see nothing, the spray 
dashed so, and the fog of it was like a wall 
to his unaccustomed eyes. There was only 
an indistinct swirl before him. 

He was about to rise, when a sweep of 
wind cleared the spray, so that he saw an 
object on a narrow shelf many feet below 
him. The horror that came over him made 
bim think that he must have seen wrongly, 
that there was a blur still before his vision. 

For how could it be that the thing he 
saw was really achild? And it looked so. 

How could it be in such a place and still 
be alive? 

The shelf in the sheer cliff, and over the 
sea, must be inaccessible to all save birds 
and cragsmen. 

He brushed his hand across his eyes, 
straining his gaze to see yet more clearly. 

Surely it was a child there on that peril- 
ous ledge, and the absolute knowledge that 

such was the fact at first made Perth weak 
and faint. 

Only for a moment, though, All the 
boy’s courage rallied to his help. He tried 
to think calmly, his eyes fixed all the time 
upon that little gray figure there, wet with 
spray. ; 
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He feared lest a sudden movement on its 
part should throw the child into the sca. 

A large, milk-white gannet, with pale 
yellow head, dashed down so near the fig- 
ure that Perth screamed out a warning in- 
voluntarily. 

And now the child turned its eyes, for the 
first time, upward, and saw the boy. It put 
out one hand, and said a few words. What 
they were he could not understand. Perth 
shouted down that he would do what he 
could. His blood was on fire now with 
eagerness. 

He quickly rose to his feet, and looked 
about him for some of the men. He called 
out shrilly ; but his voice was swallowed up 
by the boisterous wind and waters. He 
thought that some one must be near. 

He did not know which way to go; for he 
bad taken no notice as to what direction 
his companions had gone. And, if he tried 
to find them, what might happen to the 
child? 

He stood still for an instant, half frantic 
with bis thoughts, crying to decide what 
was best to do. 

Then he ran round, endeavoring to find 
the base of the ciiff, and discover, if possi- 
ble, how the child had reached that dan- 
gerous position. 

But abrupt, ragged precipices met him 
everywhere he went. He was under the 
disadvantage of being a stranger, and igno- 
rant of the ‘‘ins and outs’ of the shore. 

He shouted as he had never shouted in 
his life. But no one replied. He longed 
to run in search of help; but which way 
should he go? 

All at once he bethought himself of the 
rope of hair which Donald, in joke, had 
fastened upon him. 

He must use it; it was the only way. 
But there was no ene to hold the end on 
the cliff. Perth’s senses were sharpeued to 
a wonderful activity. 

He knew the danger to himself of what 
he was going to do, and he was afraid; but 
for all that he meant to do it just the same. 

Again he flung himself down and looked 
over the precipice. He called out some 
words of hope and confidence to the little 
being there. But he was by no means cer- 
tain that she understood him. 

Once more, and desperately, he tried to 
find some safe way of getting to the ledge; 
and again his effort was unsuccessful. 


There remained for him now but the one 
thing. 

There was no tree or stout shrub any- 
where near. He searched for a rock, about 
which he could tie his rope. The rock be 
found was large, but, fortunately, his 
rope was very long. He twisted it and 
fastened it securely, pulling on it again 
and again to test it. 

Just before he let himself down, he 
glanced around him. He was pale, and his 
eyes were dilated and shiving strangely. 
As his look touk in once more the wild, wet 
scene, the thought of his home, far away 
in Massachusetts, aod of his mother, al- 
most deprived him of his strength. But 
he knew his mother would wish him to try 
to save this little girl. What if it had been 
his own sister? 

Then, resolutely, he swung himself over 
the slippery verge, trying to govern his 
movement's us he had seen Donald do. 

He went cautiously, letting out his 
coil of rope slowly, his eyes fixed stead- 
fastly above him; for he dared not look 
down where the black water bubbled into 
white foam in the hollow below him. 

Deliberately, earefully, the rope slipped 
through his fingers, until he thought he 
must be near the ledge. He must not go 
below that, and it was so narrow he might 
do so. 

He moved his feet about; then he let 
himself down alittle lower. At last, there 
was the shelf. The next instant he stood 
firmly, and looked at his right, where the 
child was, not more than a yard away. 

She was gazing at him with a solemn 
intentness, and did not stir. . 

The boy saw that she did not have the 
appearance of being one of the rough 
island children whom he had seen playing 
about the houses. Her face was fair and 
delicate; but there was a curious lack of 
animation. 

Perth’s mind took in her aspect more 
fully afterward, when he saw that she was 
dressed finely, torn though her clothes were 











‘* You must not stir until I tell you,” said 
Perth impressively. 

She bowed her head, but did not speak. 
The boy stood there several moments to 
recover strength for the ascent. His heart 
sank lower and lower with every pulsa- 
tion. 

He could not think of taking the child on 
one arm. He would need both hands to 
climb the rope. 

Had he come down here without suffi- 
cient forethought, as a fool might have 
doae? 

He remembered the long muffler he wore 
about bis neck. In his exercise, becom- 
ing warm, he had twisted it around his 
waist. 

Quickly he unwound it, and bade the 
child stand close. With what skill he 
could, he bound her fast to him, leaving 
himself all the freedom possible. She was 
a slight little thing, no more than four or 
five years old. 

He had no fear that the big cord would 
break. If only he could climb it with his 
burden! 

Making sure that his charge was secure, 
he took a deep breath, and set out on his 
upward journey. It was hard; harder than 
he had thought. The child kept wonder- 
fully still. He would hardly have thought 
her to be alive, only that he could some- 
times feel a shuddering breath. 

Perth Yeoman was astrong, athletic boy ; 
but he had not accustomed himself particu- 
larly to gymnastic exercises, and th‘s piece 
of work told dangerously on him. 

The wind came in gusts, sometimes so 
strong as to swing him round, and he 
would have struck as the cliff, only 
that he would suddenly put out a foot and 
break the force of the blow. 

His burden, light as it was, grew terribly 
heavy. He could not understand it. He 
worked harder and harder, and it was like 
fighting in a dream. 

The perspiration poured over his face. 
His pulses beat in his throat, as if they 
would choke him. 

All the time his eyes were fixed on the 
top. There seemed but afew yards now 
between him and safety. 

What if the rock should cut through the 
rope? 

As that dreadful thought came to him, a 
sudden wind, sharp and strong as a de- 
mon, rushed down the gorge and flung 
Perth furiously against the jagged wal) of 
rock. 

His left arm, bent fora good hold, re- 
ceived the entire shock upon the elbow, 
and the arm dropped from the rope as 
though it had been shot. The bone was 
split. 

His piercing cry of pain passed un- 
heeded. There he hung, dangling, his 
right hand all that kept them both. 

A thousand years of life cannot remove 
the memory of that moment from Perth’s 
mind. 

He could not climb another inch; and he 
could hold on but a very short time. Why 
try to hold on at all, since the end must 
come 80 soon? 

Without otherwise stirring, the child 
bound to him now uttered several shrill 
cries. 

Afulmar swept down, and brushed with 
his wings the boy’s face. 

Now the right arm and hand were stiff 
and almost senseless. 

A sound of human voices came from 


above. 

Could that be Donald, rushivg down upun 
them, almost with the free action of a 
ganuet itself? 

Perth was sure there was an arm about 
him; and he let go his hold, not caring 
much. 

He knew nothing more until he was lying 
on the cliff above. 

The first he heard was Donald’s rough 
voice, reproving himself for having let the 
boy bave the cord, 

Phen Perth roused to say: 

“ Of course I must try to save the little 
girl.” 

‘* You’re a brave lad,” was the answer. 
‘The child’s mother will thank you. 
There is a way of crawling up to that shelf 
from below; but hardly large enough for a 
mouse. The lassie must have come that 
way.” 

And so she had; wandering off b 
self, and fearlessly climbing, un 
could go no further. 

She was not quite right in her head, they 
said, though bright, too, in a way. 

She was an. English child, whose mother 
was spending a few months at St. Kilda, 
for her healtb. 

When she first saw him, after she knew 
what he had done, the lady threw her arms 
about Perth’s neck, and her tears were 80 
contagious that, I think, the boy’s own eyes 
became moist in 7 ee 

‘You know I did not really save her, 
after all,” he said, a little unsteadily. 

‘* But you risked your life,” sobbed Mrs. 
Howard. ‘‘Let me give you something 
that you will always keep.” 

She went into her own room, and came 


her- 
she 





back with a ring in her hand. ‘My own 
boy used to wear this,” she said, with ; 
vering lip. ‘His father bought it in 
ome. I cannot do better than give it to 
you.” 


This is how it happened that Perth Yeo- 
man, when his father came back to Harris, 
a week later, had on his finger that fine, 
antique intaglio head of Hercules, and why 
his left arm was disabled. 

SH¥LDONvVILLE, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communteations for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puszies.” THe INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 
METAGRAMB, 








Selected. 


1, Whole, I am a small vessel; change my 
initial letter each time, and I successively be- 
come obscure, an exclamation, a bird, a target, 
and an extensive garden. 

2. Whole, I signify to partake of a meal; 
change my initial letter each time, and I succes- 
sively become imposing, cows, a slender cord, 
an excavation, a number, a kind of tree, part of 
a fork, a trailing plant, and the juice of grapes. 

8. Whole, an old lady once bestowed me 
on a,favorite ; change my initial letter each time, 
and I successively become the fruit of the fir, 
accomplished, departed, a stone for sharpening 
instruments, single, not any, and a sound. 

4, Whole, lam an animal; change my initial 
letter each time,.and I successively become 
cherished, dread, harness, to heed, an unhappy 
king, close by, a fruit, to raise, to read, to con- 
sume by use, and a measure of time. 


CRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. ° 
My first is in Margaret. 
My second in Martha. 
My third in Geoffrey. 
My fourth in Philip. 
My fifth in Nathaniel. 
My sixth in Augusta. 
My whole is a pleasure to come next month. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JULY 16rn. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
8 F 


April showers bring forth May flowers, 


AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 


A reporter recently called at Cady’s Commer- 
cial College, Fourteenth Street an 


Compound Oxygen, the matter being one of 
especial interest to the public, as a very large 
number of people in America are sfflicted with 
this troublesome and often disgusting disease. 
Mr. pans J cheerfully r nded to his inquiries, 
and made substantially the following statement: 

‘By the time I was twenty-one I had catarrh, 
deep-seated and fixed. Itcame on so slowly that 
I bardly knew it was Oatarrh. / was continu- 
ally hawking and spitting. I became a nuisance 
to myself, and-I know I was to other . 
There was a constant dripping into my throat, 
I always had a weak stomach, and this made it 


weaker, I was inthe grip of this 
Catarrh. 
“ After trying sundry remedies, without ad- 


ment. In the short of four weeks great 
improvement was visible. 
ment, at intervals, ol nearly siz months, 
my calarrh, which been unusually obstinate, 
was at an end, The unpleasant secretions dis- 
and also the pain in my he.d which 
had accompanied them The neces Sor 
ing disappeared, my stomach 
grew stronger, and my digestion better. 

“This was about three years ago. Since then 
I have had no return of the catarrh. I know my 
cure must be reasonably permanent; for [ have 
taken several alight co which have passed 
away witbout leaving any evil effects, During 
my catarrh days such colds woul’ have aggra- 
— my disease to a serious extent. 

** You may quote me as freely as you please as 
a firm believer in the virtues of Compound Oxy- 
gen.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing « history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, will be 
sent free, Address Dns. Sranxey & Paven, 
1109 and 1111 Girard 8t., Philadelphia. : 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an eacel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,,in Cane, 

New and THOROUG ALY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID 48H BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains im property made and SUB. 
STANTIAL RATLAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON, 














RF. ALTASKER 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near 8t, James Place, 
BROOKIYN, W. WV. 


Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 
by to of the United 
Goods delivered bee dy is part 


A@-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“@e 


LE PAGE’S 
Ayan SBF, 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 

















UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 











TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V, H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Milw aukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named pu’ 

issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and &t. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora“ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes” and a copy of “Gems of the Northwest; 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frat 
cisco, St, Paul, Minneapolis, etc,, ask for “A Tale 
Nine Cities,” These publications contain valuable 
inroynation which can be obtained in no other way 
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farm and Garden. 


the Agricultural Bditor wilt be giad lo recewe any 
prachoal hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
«as eur eubecribers who feel specially initerested.| 


THE OLD-TIME GARDEN. 


BY ADA M. PECK. 











Ly spite of all the novelties—of single tlowers 
doubled until they are like some graceful female 
figure disguised and concealed by a superabun- 
dance of drapery, of double flowers denuded of 
their petals by the florist’s art, of foliage more 
ring-streaked and speckled than the famous 
herd of Beripture—there are no gardens like 
those of our grandmothers. There blossomed 
the rose, 

“Just wash’d in a shower 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d”; 

there blossomed “bouncing Betts” and 
sweet Williams, and ragged robins, and 
loverin-a-mist, and bachelor’s buttons; there 
were spicy pinks and pungent southern-wood, 
and walks that began anywhere and ended no- 
where; for there was no method in our grand- 
mother’s garden and no aristocracy. The orna- 
mental and the useful walked side by mde; the 
rose-tree stoodarm in arm, 80 to say, with the 
gooseberry bush, and, prince’s feather waved 
proudly over the lettuce-bed. The ground un- 
dulated a little, and there was a sunny grass- 
plot, « miniavure intervale surrounded by 
shrabs, with a sun-dial in its center, “1 note 
the bright hours only,” said the dial, But they 
were all bright hours in that old-time garden. 
A rustic arbor was at one side of the plot, and 
was the support of a huge grape-vine, the na- 
tive Clinton, which became ambitious with 
rank and luxuriant growth, and clambered 
off and up into an ancient apple-tree. The 
apple-trees that were here and there in this 
rambling garden were Titans in growth, and all 
Jeaned toward the east, because the strong 
winds of a century of the west had prevailed and 
blown them that way. They held out brawny 
muscular arms, and if you trusted yourself to 
their hold, you found them as safe as those of a 
carefal nurse, and never was sweeter lullaby 
than the bees hummed above you in their blos- 
soms. Double hollyhocks are beautiful, but as 
bee-traps are useless. And was not that one of 
the delights of the old-time garden? To steal be- 
hind a tail, single hollyhock, to listen intently to 
the;hum of the buay bee, to locate it in some blos- 
som, and then so deftly and quickly gather the 
edges of the flower that the insect was your pris- 
oner, ina crimgon silk jail? Then you gloried 
in your prowness,and shook it and rattled it, and 
finally grew careless; and then the bee found 
vantage ground in the shape of a bit of bare 
skin, had his little revenge, and you went to 
grandmother with an agonized face, and a 
mud-plaster was prescribed, As a sentimental 
maiden, you watched the great brown disk of the 
sunflower, with its golden fringe and sighed ; 

** For the heart that truly loves never forgets, 

Bot as truly loves on to the close,” etc, 


There were no lilies from Japan in those days ; 
but there was the snowy-white, the fragrant 
lemon, and the day-lily, and the tiger, and the 
fire, and the graceful meadow-lily, which was 
often brought to the garden. What clumps of 
pecnies, with their great crimson globes, #o 
many and so heavy that they were supported 
with a barrel hoop on stakes! And when they 
dropped their petals,what delight to sit near the 
brilliant carpet, and gather them and make little, 
explosive wads with them, or rub them well till 
the rich color came, and the children streaked 
themselves with it, like an Indian with his war 
paint. 

There were always rows of currant bushes, 
with their clusters of ruby and white fruit glis- 
tening inthe sun ; and the black currants, free 
to the children because they were healthful. 

Who does not remember the stalks of live-for- 
ever? ‘There was an old superstition that, opal- 
like, it would reveal the fortunes of the absent, 
A stalk picked and hung over the door, after 
being named for some far-away friend, would 
tell of his welfare or misfortune ; if it remained 
fresh and green all was well, if it withered, a 
mishap was at hand. But what sport for the 
children to inflate the leaves and explode thém! 
Then the jewels of childhood which grew upon 
the wax-ball bushes and the mountain-ash trees ! 

Many a woman of fashion to-day turns from 
her ropes of pearis and wearily sighs when she 
thinks of the snowy strings of wax-ball berries 
and the happy freedom of the days when they 
were strung. 

And there were Canterbury bells and London- 
pride and love-lies-bleeding and none-so-pretty. 
Great clumps of flower-de-luce were flanked by 
bunches of ribbon grass; and humbly, at their 
feet, grew star of Bethlehem. It was a pleasure 
to be allowed to gather the bouquets for the best 
room; and an arrangement of peonies, lemon- 
lilies, ribbon grass, and syringas, left nothing 
to be desired. And ‘‘laylocks,” in.an old- 
fashioned pitcher, with Washington and Lefa- 
yette decorating its sides, were invariably placed 
on the sitting-room mantel; for lilac trees 





were adjacent to the garden, and in them could 
always be found a yellow-bird’s nest--just as we 
were sure of a “ chippie’s” trim little home in 
the syringas. 

What an array of crocus, tulips, and hyacinths 
and snowdrops in the Spring! And in 
Autumn of china asters, artemesias, and dahlias 
—the single ones that are again becoming popu- 
lar. In midsummer marigolds glowed like #0 
many stars, and hedges of sweet peas sweetened 
the air. 

Is there a rose that has a lovelier blush or a 
sweeter fragrance than the old-time damask? 
Then there was the cabbage rose and the hun 
dred-leaved and the dainty little buttot, and 
the cinnamon or June rose of early Summer. 
The sweet white, with its many memories of the 
fair brides who had been adorned from its 
branches, and ef the dear dead who had been 
carried away with its buds in their passive 
hands. In a shady corner nestled lilies of the 
valley and pansies, made precious by the remem- 
brance of the lad who loved them so well, and 
whose memory made dearer 


“ Every inch of the garde grodnd, 
Paced by the biessed feet around, 
From the roadside to the Vrook, 
Whereinto he loved to look.” 


Many homes throughout the country Lave all 
these resofirces at their command; and yet one 
often hears the complaint that a flower garden 
cannot be afforded, because the novelties and 
flowers of fashion are so expensive. If one 
cannot have ajl the beautiful new plants from 
Japan, one can at least do their best by the 
offspring of their grandmother's garden, In 
many instances these old-time flowers may be 
taken from the roadside, by some deserted house, 
and more often can be redeemed from neglect 
at the homestead, They are quite as worthy of 
cultivation as the newer sorts, and are flowers 
of beauty, of sentiment and association, besides 
being so hardy as to require but little care. 
From a large clump of peonies, which has 
stood in the same spot for seventy-five years, 
bulbs have heen detached and planted on the 
lawn, and around them, at a distance of two 
feet, a circle of daffodils, The daffodils send up 
their lance-like leaves, and blossom into a ring of 
gold, while the dark reddish-green foliage of the 
peony is growing ; and then the peonies flower, 
with their tropical color and luxuriance, while 
the daffodil is hidden under its leaves and rests 
for another season’s work, 

The cinnamon or June rose can be found in 
great patches around the walls of som 
houses whose former occupants have become a 
vague momory; the Widow's rose we call it 
(just ae if the ancient dame could reach a 
ghostly hand out of the dim past and chide us for 
taking her once favorite flower) because it 
grows where, long ago, an aged widow lived, and 
where nothing but the walls now remain. We 
gather great baskets of these spicy blossoms in 
the Spring, and a bush, trausplanted and trained 
tree form, shows a climbing tendency. Damask 
roses are all over, and our only trouble is to keep 
them within bounds; and when compared with 
the new sorts in the modern garden there is lit- 
tle choice except in form, 

The tomato, or “ love-apple,” as our grand- 
mothers called it, was long cuitivated as an orna- 
mental plant in the old-time garden. Occasion- 
ally there wax an error of judgment, as when 
the showy but obnoxious ** butter-aud-eggs” or 
toad flags was given a place of honor, It soon 
outran everything, and from the garden into the 
meadow, where it was exterminated with difficul- 
ty. How the evening primrose sweetened the air 
at twilight in those gardens! This flower seems 
to spring up spontaneously from a succession 
of selr-sowings around the ruins of old houses, 
Once it was carefully tended, and now it blooms 
as if in commemoration of the kind offices of the 
past. There is something weird about its open- 
ing. It steals into the twilight like a fragrant 
memory from the far past. Riding by the ancient 
and dilapidated house of one of the old set- 
tlers, I stopped to wander through the tangle 
of neglect which was once a garden. There 
was something pathetic about the old 
house. Its roofs were sunken and moss- 
covered, the sashless windows looked like sight- 
less eyes, the doors were gone, and the floors 
fallen into the cellar, while the old well-sweep 
seemed like a once active, but now paralyzed arm, 
The family was extinct, and their broad 
acres passed into other bands ; but a few sturdy 
perennials still held their own among the thistles, 
and there were great thickets of roses. While 
pondering upon the change from busy life to 
silent death, from thrift to decay, a soft breeze, 
like a low whisper, blew a waft of fragrance, 
almost as if some one had placed a bouquet of 
sweet flowers in my hand. I turned, and ber 
hold! the flowerless stalks of the evening prim- 
rose had burst into bloom and seemed ijnstinc- 
tive with life, as if the good deeds and kind 
words of those who once gathered on the porch 
at sunset were embodied and handed down to 
posterity in the blossoms. 

Why not cherish the flowers of our grand- 
mother, as well as to bracket herchina upon the 
wall and polish the andirons, and have a place of 
honor for the flax-wheel? So let there be, among 





the rare and beautiful triumphs of the florist’s 

art and the far-fetched tropical plants, always a 

corner sacred to the flowers of the past that 

onee were the pride of the old-time garden. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 





HAYING AND HARVEST. 


I REMEMBER When all our harvesting was done 
with a cradle and scythe. The amount of human 
strength expended in one day under the broiling 
sun of July and August was something startling 
to contemplate. I can also remember when the 
fist McCormick harvester was brought to our 
neighborhood, It was a machine nearly as 
heavy as a canal boat, and fastened to a portion 
of a wagon, not being complete in itself. I re- 
member when we had a balance wheel attached 
to secure even motion. All of these machines 
were horse-killers, it being necessary to change 
horses every few hours, Even then it was nec- 
essay to Have for horses attached at once to 
draw One. It seldom passed around the lot 
more than twice without requiring some repair ; 
but, such as they were, they were hailed with 
great delight. Even self-raking machines were 
not dreamed of then. What a sensation would 
a self-binder have caused in those days! 

It is thought that the self-binding reapers 
will cause a permanent decline in the price of 
wheat of about ten cents a bushel. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that this may be true, as 
it lessens the cost of production certainly as 
much as that. It has done away with high- 
priced labor in harvest; the price during this 
busy time is but little higher than ordinary. It 
is no longer a season of prettire. In old times 
farmets Wete obliged to plan to have their other 
work entirely out of the way when harvest be- 
gan. But now their plans are to continue cul- 
tivating their corn and potatoes, their plow- 
ing, and other everyday work, while the self- 
binder is busy in an adjoining field. The 
seif-binder does not stop for dinner; a fresh 
team and a new driver is furnished, and « large 
piece is cut during the usual nooning. It is 
often used the entire night, in case it is not too 
dark. Often those who have good machines 
that are not self-binders seldom use them, pre- 
ferring to get the work done by their neighbors 
who have the improved machine, 

The binders are found to prevent waste in 
harvesting, and to do the work better than by 
hand. The wheat, however, must be riper when 
bound by a machine than when bound by hand, 
as the machine makes the bundles more com- 
pact, and if not well ripened the wheat will not 
season. The bundles have te remain in the 
fields longer when cut by a machine than if cut 
by hand. It is found that the loss by shelling of 
the wheat is not increased by having the wheat 
mature sufficiently to be cut by machine. There 
has been considerable loss by cutting wheat 
with a self-binder before it had become thor- 
oughly ripened, and by drawing it in before it 
seasoned. It heated in the mows, and was seri- 
ously damaged in many cases. Farmers in this 
section are starting the mowers earlier than in 
old times. The old idea that graves shouid be- 
come mature before cutting still lingers with a 
few of the older farmers; but the young class 
generally favor cutting grass early. Hay is not 
cured asit lays upon the swath, as in old times. 
Itis gathered into windrows before becoming 
thoroughly dry, and, after laying there a short 
time, is piled up in the field and permitted to 
cure there and sweat. 

This gives the bright, sweet fodder, far pref- 
erable to that dried in the glare of the hot sun, 
Farmers find that hay can be stored in the 
barns in a much greener condition than has 
usually been supposed, providing it is not wet 
with rain or dew. There isa large difference 
between moisture of the natural juices of the 
grass, and that of rain or dew, the latter being 
disastrous, while the natural jnices are not ob- 
jectionable, if remaining partially undried in 
the grass when housed. We seldom use hay- 
caps, and still they may be used with profit, as 
they will last many years. When they are used, 
the piles of hay can be made much larger than 
ordinary, and a small cap will protect it suffi- 
ciently from storms, As our farmers are turn- 
ing a.tention more to hay than formerly, they 
will undoubtedly use hay-caps more in the fu- 
ture, as it is exceedingly difficult to avoid rain 
during haying, which damages hay more seri- 
ously, perhaps, than any other crop. 

There are other reasons for haying early than 
that of securing it in the best condition for 
stock. Clover meadows are usually plowed for 
wheat, and, by cutting the grass early, the ground 
can be plowed before it becomes hard from the 
Summer heat, and be put in better condition for 
the crop. There are als> few meadows exempt 
from Canada thistles, and where these are cut 
early, they make very good feed for the stock, 
but where they are cut late they area nuisance 
in every respect. Again, if the hay is cut early, 
and it is not desirable to plow uutil later, a good 
growth of grass is secured to plow under, or, if 
not plowed at all, a second crop of grass can often 
be cut in the Fall, if the ground is in good 
heart. This, however unless the second crop is 
cut early, loaves the sod exposed to frosts of 





Winter, and is very doubtful economy. If a 
light dressing of manure could be applied after 
removing the second crop, it would be benefisial. 

Considering all the machinery now used by 
our best farmers, it is found indispensable to 
have some person on the farm who is a machin- 
ist. On all farms some one person is usually 
better informed on machinery than others, It 
is a good plan to give such a yoting man every 
opportunity to study niachinery, and to see the 
different kinds of macliiliery in Gperation: He 
should make something of a specialty in that 
department. He should make it a special point 
to visit fairs where machinery is exhibited, and 
visit all trials of machinery in his neighborhood, 
and learn from every source possible all that he 
can about the operations of different machines, 
It would be very easy for a youtg man tiat!trall} 
inclined toward niachinery to make his services 
of great value on a farm by becoming thorough- 
ly informed. I have in wind a young man who 
made himself an expert by working with ma- 
chinery on his own farm in the East. He sub- 
sequently went West and was employed bya 
large manufacturing company to look after the 
machines over a large territory at a large salary. 
Here is a good opening for any enterprising 
young mechanic, 

While the improved machinery of the present 
is doing very much for the farmer, it requires an 
increased capital, and the exercise of consider- 
able judgment in the selection of machines, If 
the farmer should buy every improved imple 
ment offered to him, he would soon have move 
than he had storage for, or had means to pay 
for, Therefore, lookitig 4t the bufiness in any 
way we call, we must see that the farmer re- 
quires more thought, and requires to be better 
informed than in old times. Consider the one 
question of keeping up fertility of soil, which in 
old times scarcely occupied a moment’s thought. 
Now it is a great question, and perhaps our 
greatest study. The farmer who can judge 
wisely of the requirements of his soil must be 
a close observer and something of a student, I 
cannot say I regret that the agriculturist of to- 
day requires more thought and study; for it is 
desirable for people to make their work intel- 
lectual, and not so largely physical as it was in 
the past. Mental work develops and ennvubles 
us, and we should all hail with joy the advent of 
intellectual farming.—CHARLES A, GREEN in 
the Tribune. 
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THE CARE OF YOUNG CLOVER. 





MipsumM#e is always a critie#l titte for grow- 
ing clover. It is especially so for that sown the 
previous Spfing, and which has had to contend 
against weeds and crops for a foothold in the 
soil, Once it secures this foothold, the clover 
being deep-rooted, will strike downward for 
moisture. Few, probably, realize the amount of 
water which a growing clover crop takes ftUni 
the soil. Trying to plow a ctoverley in June or 
July wili give one & better sense of it than any- 
thing else, The heaviest rainfall only tempo. 
rarily relieves the hard, dry character of the 
soil in which the clover is growing. On heavy 
or stony land, when it used to be the custom to 
plow under clover in June as a Summer fallow 
for wheat, it was not uncommon to use up a 
plow point in a single day’s service, 

It is well that young clover does not demand 
such large quantities of water. As the grain 
with which itis sown ripens, the clover has a 
better chance ; for the grain roots cease to draw 
so much from the soil. As soon as 
the stalk begins to die, the grain becomes 
rather a benefit than otherwise, as it shades the 
clover without robbing it of any considerable 
amount of moisture. When ripe grain is cut 
close to the ground it Jeaves the clover exposed 
to the hot midsummer sun. If at this time it 
is run over, or cropped by stock, the injury is 
never fully repaired. It is much better to have 
long stubble asa partial protection to clover from 
the sun ; and the subsequent Winter it will serve 
an additional purpose in hulding snow for pro- 
tecting the clover roots from alternate freeziug 
and thawing. There need be no fear that this 
grain stubble will be injurious or troublesome in 
cutting hay the following year. Most of it will be 
beaten down into the soil and rotted before the 
clover is ready to cut. Should any grain stunble 
remain in the clover, it will be rather an advan- 
tage in aiding to cure it. 

The great bane of clover fields after a catch 
has been secured, is from weeds. If the soil 
is rich, and clover grown well up to grain har- 
vest, the clover will to some extent be its own 
protector. Some weeds will escape smothering, 
even under the best-seeded fields of clover. 
These should be removed by hand. Where 
Camada thistles appear only occasionally, as they 
will on fields half cleared, an active man can 
pull up the scattering ones on an acre or more 
inaday. This will be sufficient to insure com- 
parative freedom from this weed the following 
year. 

The common ragweed is one of the very 
worst pests in young clover in those localities 
where it has gota foothold. If not checked in 
the clover, it is impossible to clean the land of 
it, aseach plant produces many seeds, which 
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ripen and fall on the ground, where they lie 
until favorable conditions arise for them 
to grow. They do not appear in well- 
seeded clover the sécond year, though, wherever 
the land is bare, they will occupy it, Probably 
some of the seeds start, but are smothered out 
by the more rapid clover growth. For this rea- 
son some farmers are not worried about rag- 
weed in clover seeding, as little of it goes into 
the crop when ready for haying. But it is bet- 
ter to at least diminish the ragweed and pre- 
vent it from going to seed the first year. One 
way to do this is to sow land plaster or gypsum 
on young clover as soon as possible after the 
grain is off. This will stimulate the clover 
growth, and enable it to smother the smaller 
plants of ragweed. Todestroy the larger plants 
cut the ragweed and clover together early in 
September. With ground tolerably smooth a 
half to three-quarters of a ton of clover hay 
may be made per acre, and the seeding of rag- 
weed entirely prevented, 

This plan of cutting clover the first year of its 
growth is much better than pasturing it. A 
much larger amount of forage can be got from 
cut clover than from pasturing it, and if allowed 
to grow entirely without check until Winter, the 
large mass of clover will smother out its own 
vitality. With a cut three or four inches high, 
there will be enough clover leaves lying over the 
root to protect it, and none too much, 

We are glad to report that parasites have been 
found on the worm which destroys clover, which 
will probably do much toward removing the 
worst enemy that improved farming has ever en- 
countered. As long as we can grow clover, it is 
comparatively easy to maintain soil fertility ;and 
the prospect now is, that, with good manage- 
ment, clover can again be grown, even in locali- 
ties where it has lately been a failure, Bui it 
must be remembered that the clover worm is 
still here, and probably elways will be. A little 
of the mismanagement in the care of young 
clover that prevailed a few years ago, will give 
our enemy the upper hand. When it comes to 
this, that only the best care of clover will insure 
its success, it will be fair to regard the clover 
worm, which has imposed these conditions, as 
really a blessing in disguise, It will force us to 
adopt the necessary means for making large 
clover growth, which we should have adopted 
for many other reasons.—American Oultivator. 
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POULTRY HINTS. ' 


Tue growth and development of young c hicks 
require that they should be kept warm and com- 
fortable on cool nights, with thorough ventila- 
tion provided for hot days and sultry nights. 
Many chicks are smothered to death in close 
quarters. Feed often and in smail quantities. 
Keep the chicks dry, Do not let them out until 
the dew is off the grass. Keep the coops sweet 
and clean. It is a good plan to thoroughly 
scald them before putting the young broods in. 
Whitewash at least once a month. Use some 
salt in the lime, as well as a few drops of carbol- 
ic acid. Put an inch of sand on the bottom of 
the coop, removing it at least once a week, Lay 
a piece of tar paper under the sand, and it will 
prevent sickness among the chicks. 

During this month ducklings require special 
care. Treat them for a week or two as you 
would turkeys. It is best to confine the hen for 
awhile. Furnish them with a shallow trough or 
vessel, always kept filled with fresh water. 
Ducks drink large quantities of water. It 
isan error to suppose that ducks must have 
water to swim in, since the finest ducks are 
often raised in yards supplied only with plenty 
of drinking water. If the turkey hen is becom- 
ing broody, which will happen when she has laid 
fifteen to eighteen eggs, catch and coop her for 
a few days. She will soon get over the fever, 
and go to laying again. When the turkey lays 
her second lot of eggs, usually ten or twolve, let 
her hatch them; but give the little ones to 
chicken hens if you wish to raise them. A tur- 
key hen should never hatch her first lot of eggs. 
If she lays two clutches of eggs and hatches 
twice in the season, it brings her too late to 
moult, The turkey will not moult until she 
hatches, 

As soon as the hen comes off the nest with her 
brood, smear salt grease under her wings to kill 

vermin. The turkey chick is exceedingly ten- 
der and delicate, and a very stupid little crea- 
ture. It is a good plan to have an ordinary 
chick with them, as it teaches them to eat and 
care for themselves. Keep them in yards until 
the little things can fly over a foot-board, which 
should be set up edgewise to form the yard. 
After this they can be given full liberty, but 
they must be taught to come back at night. 
Keep them out of the wet. Keep them in morn- 
ings untilthe dew is off the grass, During the 
first week feed only hard-boiled eggs, mixed with 
stale bread crumbs and moistened with milk. 
Give milk to drink from the first—sweet, sour, 
or buttermilk—into which a little bran may be 
stirred. After the firat week feed curds, mixed 
with chopped onions, garlic, or dandelion tops. 
Add gradually wheat and corn. Give finc- 
chopped meat three or four times a week. 

For practical purposes double-yolked eggs 








ought not to be set; for, even if they produce 
healthy twin chicks, they will never be as large 
or as good breeders as will the chicks from eggs 
with single yolks. These large eggs are pro- 
duced by imperfect nutrition of some sort, 
or else too rapida production of germ; but they 
are all the more valuable for table use, because 
of their additional weight. 

The white of the egg has nothing to do with 
the formation of the chick ; but it is simply ser- 
viceable as nourishment for the chick two or 
three days before hatchixg, and serves to give it 
sufficient strength to break the hard shell which 
surrounds it.—Poultry Monthly. 
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PLANT FOOD AND STIMULANTS. 


THE common idea of a stimulant is that it is 
something which has no nutritive quality, >ut 
which exeites vhe system to activity at the ex- 
pense of its reserved vitality. A reaction always 
follows it, and leaves the man or animal minus 
just sc much vital force as has been brought 
into abnormal action by the stimulant. Ifa 
man is weak from hunger, and a dose of brandy 
is given, the system is “ braced up,” as we say, 
for a time only; increased exhaustion follows, 
But, if a quantity of quickly digested food as a 
nutritious soup is taken, the system is not only 
braced up, but actually strengthened, because 
nutriment is given which at once replaces the 
exhausted force and matter of thé blood and 
muscles, and so repairs and builds up, This 
difference is very easily understood. Now there 
is a very common impression among tarmers— 
which is unhappily cultivated by some writers— 
that artificial fertilizers are all stimulants and 
are not plant food, This is a very great mis- 
take. Plants will not take stimulants. They 
will not take in any nutritive elements in excess 
of their requirements, If we use salt, or plaster, 
or phosphates, and find that the crop is bene- 
fited, the truth is that the soil was deficient in 
the elements contained in these substances— 
chlorine or soda, sulphuric acid, or lime, or 
phosphoric acid—~and because of the absence of 
these necessary elements plants cannot take in 
any other food which they need. Plants must 
have a complete food supplying every necessity, 
or they will either refuse to grow or only grow 
in a stunted condition. It is, therefore, quite 
wrong to consider any special fertilizer which 
may be found to help the growth of a crop as a 
stimulant, because it is really plant food and 
necessary nutriment, which not only adds to the 
substance of the plant itself, but enables it to 
appropriate a large amount of other food from 
the soil which it otherwise could not do, be- 
cause of its own weakness and the incomplete- 
ness of the food, ee 








ROSES FOR THE HOUSE. 





Tue following varieties are the most suitable 
for window-garden cultivation: Twelve Teas— 
Safrano, Bon Silene, Isabella Sprunt, Rubens, 
Odorata, Perle des Jardins, Gen, Tartas, Yellow 
Tea, Madame Bravy, Madame de Vatry, Madame 
Lombard, and Souvenir d’ un Amie, Four Ben- 
gals—Queen’s Scarlet, Douglass, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and Dueber. Four -Bourbons— 
Hermosa, Queen of Bourbons, Queen of Bedders, 
and Edward Desfossés, Besides these there is a 
class of recent introduction, known as the 
Polyantha roses ; they are of dwarf habit and are 
continually in bloom, the flowers being produced 
in clusters, and, although the individual flowers 
are not large, they are very perfect. Of these 
the most desirable are mignonette, rose, Mile. 
Cecil Brunner, salmon pink, Little White Pet, 
light piak, and paquerette, pure white, Besides 
these we have the dwarf form of Rosa Indica, 
commonly called the fairy rose. It is a very 
pretty little miniature rose, having double, rose- 
colored flowers, about the size of a dime. As it 
is constantly in bloom it isa plant that will al- 
ways attract considerable attention, and is 
deserving of a place in every window garden.— 
Cuapues E. Parnewn, in Vick’s Magazine, 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


A COBRESPONDENT of the Scientific American 
gives some timely hints in regard to making cu- 
cumber pickles. He says that cucumbers for 
immediate use may be pickled by making a 
brine—a saturated solution of salt—covering the 
cucunibers with it, and adding water, if neces- 
sary. This strong brine will act sufficiently in 
one night if poured on hot; if cold; give it 
twenty-four hours, Drain off the brine, and 
pack ina jar with scalded vinegar, cloves, cin- 
namon, and alump of alum as big as « marble, 
for each two gallons of cucumbers. Pour the 
spiced vinegar hot on the cucumbers, and add a 
piece of horseradish root as large as a man’s 








three days, and will keep for yeare. When cu- 
cumbers are packed for market only strong 
brine is necessary; for, when needed for use, 
they are taken out of the brine, freshened, and 





then put into vinegar, with spices, etc. . 
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The Independent, 


WE OFFER. NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 









PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
4 Numbers (postage LOBB).. orccsovsesccens ig 00 
(@ mos.) (postage free,......0...... 2 26 
‘ q (6 moa,) war Tero ae! | 
17 ” (4 mos.) W eoncesteseccsees ED 
13 (8 moa.), $i ‘socesessiuiesecnnl tue 
4 ~ (1 month), On Menennsantinaene 
2 aa (2 weeks), WO tte 
1 Number (1 week), ” * eecouguinebesaal 
One subscription two years.......... orcersevessee 


One subscription four years... .......ssececes..+ 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW sub in 

one remittance, sepeeeseeteeserseee AOD 
One subscription five years... epecde eee veseesskO OO 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 


ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.U4 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECKIVED FROM SUB. 
BSORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 

stamys, Payment of @2.70 in addition wil! 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 


L ENT. 
"Tar omitraness should be made in Money Orders, 


Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina RecisteRep Lerten, The pres. 





to expira! 


mdon to receive su’ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Youk UVity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


thd advertisements, 
Address 


P.-0. Box 2787, 








We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


— 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGA'TE LINE. KACH INSERTION 
rel - the vrtamen as Poe the column.) 








ce Le a “se orm 
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VIOLANE DU caP 


e wonderful by wneclight. gre violet by 
5 ruby re am fy" worn a. 
dies in evening & 
— ball costume. ieee 
pins, and rings, and 
scarf pins, favorite 
states of mougting for 
this ato N 


are 
have tag attached, bearing this traheaner! 


STAINED GLASS WLHDUWS HO SILL 


window, Gothic shape. wine eons 2 feet 


ba 80 two com win 

i we to the Saleee. wide: pla tus y Feet to fous. by Us feet 
de; can easily te adapted for larger or smaller 

oP 


ebuine unies they 





Yu account of alterations these windows will be 
sold at a great sacrifice. 
For further particulars address 


G. C. WHITE, Jr., Box 320, New York. 








Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pampblet. 
LeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union &t., Boston. 
a6. 1 SUIT 


Terry, $0 
Plush, 68 





—_— 


8. C. 








i 
3 
5 
SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


FOR 
Protection ftom Lightning. 

These rode arc manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientifie principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 


to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILE. 


Shaw, Applin& Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Ostategue. BOSTON, 





VN EVAN 


ennn) 











STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PE 


For @ali Stationers 


—- 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





ADAMS: 


ull 


08, MITA PICKET FENCES. 


Lawns, Parks, Railwzys, etc. 





ee 


ate ie hel aBaBaSetei ade 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 
‘“‘The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 


est awards, 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. ; 


The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill, and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


tural Society, Warsaw, Il. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 





WEBER 





PIANOS 





Send tor Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















UT ST 8 f 
W Aron Ladies, opens Bept: $80, 1s prov ded for 
giving a superter 6 education lect: 


rs by oratory Dopsrupents: 3 al igo in Msc and art 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.C., President. 
The largest full-course Law School in America. 
Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D. Dean. 


Rae ot tory aud Political Scfener tthe Eyton 


AY yo Ty of the renicorsity, or particulary a0 


ELMIRA COLLECE, 
yin BY tone. Eclectic 
He algo, yt: 

a D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Mor«an Park, Cook County, ill. Send for Catalogue. 
FH 'Sester, Masa LITARY ACADE as 


fiers tr Berar ee toa ase 
nu numbers ited, ade “Bs Send ‘ retreated Institute 


Warring, Principal 
t A e 
Peshai, (8. MMiory Aon dz + Principal. 


OGONTZ LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Tue thirty 6fhh yesr of this school (Chestnut Street 











~~ y supertor courte tinea 
a oi ast 
SM a 
vator 6 ng first-c 
addres AW 














Seminary, Philadelphia); the third a FN Cooms's 
Principals, _—‘ Ogontz Po. gph Rept, ad. Ae a 





pest, and only reli- 


suie “eradicator 0 rhe fe Moth, Fleas, 
Tiokh, Geake, and ali In aoa sect Vermin, Gabbage — 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


Price 80 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 
address, 


Agents Wanted. diress 
SWEDISH MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








H*. ‘KETT“TOWN Mal INSTITUTE. wes 
eres sie artclocut for all colleges. » ter om ior tan 
ic 


the rm year ea. me oF a ate al pet Ire {a 
Lino DON-HALL ‘SCHOOL, ‘CADIER 


For "Etalomues vd — advan 
et Ww BUCK, A.M., Principal). 














EDUCATION. 





Henley rs Challen te Roller Skate 


ACK AA B + AB THE 


fet ui Liberal terme any 
to the trade. For r 
new 4-page Illus 
atalogue, eenn4 4c, stamp to ‘M. C, HENLEY, 
Mention this paper. 













Acknowledged 
© be the Best 


*.lron Fence now 


if. 











MT. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


FamMiy anp Day Sonoon, Crvornnatt, O. 
beautiful romntion, forge rounds. Thorough Sichol- 


Evanston, Ill. Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 
LL.D., President. Sixty-three Professors and In- 
structors and over 90 students. The University offers 
in ite Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Medical, and 
Law Departments, and alsoin Oratory, Art and Music, 
the highest ed tages uuder the most 
favorable influences, and at a moderate cost. For cat- 








arship. Best Music and Ar tage 
opens | September 2 advan 
, H. THANE MILLER, President. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | . 


ef Music, Boston, Mass. 
world. 0 America, 


cath 1 yg A last Sear 


Thora ® instruction in 
geri 
ae 


it ATA 








p78 per term, Falt term 
lustrated Calendar, 


et in Sq., Boston, Mass, 


PE LOE MNGi, ny 











p.. For programine ana under-grad> 
red in 
VA a BaeSGte, menaenh 
UNION C LEGER OF LAW, 
he Fall T il r 23d. For cir- 
PR Fay Tere wilt eptember . 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
rare ee eh ar AE YAOI seen. 


gompetent tn on ce tof ioe 


toteach, In pomnee on e there is also 
an jemic department cyeten’ meg prepare 


or business.  y Peeplare auply to Boal. 
cole 7 Home for Ten Boys. 


een pee 
T, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LACIES, 


for ool 








Senne 





the President, or Prof, H. F. Fisk. 


waa ANCA 





jagen and "social a U. 8. U.N. ome or, dee ~ 
tale ed hy Se War, ‘Commendsut. 


i & AMEN, Principals. 
pitkitine ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 

C. F. P: BANCROFT, Principal. 
Next year begins Sept. 9th. For Cata- 
logue address the Principal. 


A Nat he 


agate wesagvan ACADEMY... 


gpite Ried hudies. pitasic, Patong: Industrial ‘Betence and 

mercial Btu The payment of nadvance 

iy cover all tution in the Pre ratory and Academic 

Courses, ‘her with boa rd, ited & amount of wash- 

ing, room rent, heatin; ecessary ex- 

| ae 8, except books, . salonery, itehts, i ~ yo a 
Ingencies. r the F 


ing A Uayet 26, Rend ‘or, Ro. e 
aie baer ths 

















POWDER 


__ Absolutely Pure. 


ri 
ywdee maver veriee, if. mesvel wt pu nity 


he ertitade' ot | qgengetit ‘or 
Phosphate powders. Sold 


LIFE ay PUBAS ANT TO 
l who wear the 








éshed on both sides, form the new 

‘FEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 
* Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
“ GasoLting For Any Make MACHINE.” 
Send for Cireulurs and Price-list. 


Mi! ARYIN'S 
SAFES 


MAN 

HAVE WAP TEN PROVEMENT 
NOT es ft eR MAKES 
THAT WiLL La REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Woige TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHI LPHIA, 
LONDON, EN 

















TK perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
most pours ing, Cies fo for invalids and n 
cope in all cli 1 by 


ace ec  e 
OLUABIAS 
BICYCLES-7 ee %eo: 
ST RIGYGL ES: BOSTON’ 


ir you want the best Liquid lace wees 
iysiet on having t.e Pag 








Raat pe Me aes 
MISSES Lt Le PEO 
te res rete Sonus o eae 


ate anal i its 
aera Lapua Prof. H. N. Hua: 


Meketceie as 


Por 
ciel y ° wayesoeath oft 
alia 3-2 


For other Education advertisements see page 18. 








a ADS Tt 
= RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH. 
STEAKS.CHOPS 

UM a Vie ace 
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